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Va'cT. L— Tbe Rkit TtaUHtou prinua dlvlda ih* tafbt ef Alimidrt OW OraM tan ■• 

nanMrliKi He neoncUa hlniMlf wltb Be>«iciu, ud ancrwiiriii irtth noleBif 
; <rht: dealli af CiKBniler. TheflnIvi|ilr^o/ Pvithoi. AtZ-tniialiniliT DcDMUlu 
He hjBa ilmntl el Iti« esnie iIjdi^ hL] be pa n M i l , 

'After the battle of Ipaus * the four confederate princCB divided 
ttfe dou.uiionB of Antigoaus among tbemselveH, and added them to 
ttiose which they alrendy poBBeseed. The empire of Alexander 
was thuB divided into four kingdoms. Ptolemy had Egypt, Libya, 
Arabia, CiEle-ByriB, and Palestine: CaeBanderhad Macedonia and 
■iGreece: LysimachuB, Thrace, Bithynia, and some other proviacoi 
beyond the Hellespont, and the Boephorus; and Scleucus all the 
rest of Asia, to the ctlier side of tbo Euphrates, and n s far as the 
river Indus. The dominions of this last prince are usuol'y called 
the kingdom of Syria, because Seleucus, who afterwarde miilt An- 
tiocli iu thai province, made it the chief seat of his residence, in 
which his EuccesGors, who frora his name were called Seleucidra, 
(blFowed his example. This kingdom, however, not only included 
Syria, but those vast and fertile provinces of Upper Asia, which 
censtitu ted the Persian empire. The reign of twenty years, which 
I'have assigned to feeleucua Nicator, commences at Ihis period, 
hocauee he was not acknowledged aa king till afler the battle of 
I^us ; and if we add to these the twenty years, during which he 
Ibd iilrcady exercised the regal authonty without the title, thej 
-ti'iU make out the reign of thirty-one years aeaif;7ied liim by Usher. 
.* These four kloga are tiie four horns of tiie he-goat in tbe pro* 

■,.' * PluLlnDciMn'. p-SOa. Apflaii. Inflyr.^ ISt, IU MjbLxi. ^Elti 



phecT of Dude.,* which came up in the plice of the first hoia tbftl ■" 
wu broken. The first horn was Ateiander kini; of Greece, wjifr. - 
deitroyed the empire of the Hedea and Perai&tu, designated bytpSi- 
Tva with two horns; aAd the otiisr font horiu, we ttiose four iaag^ > 
who rose up after liim,uid. divided his empire Bmong them, but:. ". 
the? were not of his posterity. : " '•' -' 

They are liliewise shadowed out by the four heads of the leopard^ ' 
which form part of another vision shown to the same prophet, f^. 

These prophecies of Daniel were exactly accomphshed bylhi^ 
lut partition of Alexander's empire; otlier divisions had, indecul, 
tieen made belbre tJiiSi but they were only of provinces which were 
consigned to govemora, under ttie brother and eon of AleEandeT, 
and none but the U>t was a partition into liingdoms. Those pro- r 
phecies, therefore, are to be understood of'thia akine, for they ey^- . 
dently represent these four succeBaora of Alexander, as four kinn 
faw^oodupforil. But not oneof Alexsjider's Kucceasors obtain* ' . 
ed the regsJ dignity, till about three years before this last divuti<3B-- 
of the empire. And even tlien this dignity wia precsrious, as being ' 
assumed by each of the several parties, merely by his own authohty,' 
and not acknowledged by any of the rest. Whereas, after y>fl 
battle of Ipsus, the treaty made between the foLir confedi!ra'tfi9,) 
when they had defeated their adversary, and divested him of.liis- 
dominions, assigned each of them their dominions, under the sp^]->, . 
lationof so minyk;ngdoniB,and authorized andacknowledge(J thwirr 
as kin^ ^d sovereigns, independent of any superior power. -Thesff 
four kingsare Ptolemy, 8eIeucus,CasBander,and LysimachuB. '' ' 

We can never sufficiently admire, in this and the other plao^, ; ; 
wherein llie completion of the prophecies of Daniel wil] be pointed 
out, the strong hght with which the prophet penetrates flie thic't 
gloom of futurity, at a time when there was nut the least*. qjipeajv- . 
ance of all he foretells. With how much certuniy and exactness^ 
even ainidst^he variety of these revolutiona, and this chaos of am—, 
^ular events, does he determine each particular circumstance, atid" 
nx the number of the sevcftal eucceason ! How expressly bps he 
po'lnted out the nation, which was to be the Grecian ; described the- 



■?'& 



Mima. And IwumBlnUH nBtlHt liiidlirnhoniiiWhlch [biulicRiiniiillnilieltirf 
dH river, and rwi unio hUn In Ihe riur oT hl> power. Aiid I nw Hid cninn tlrm ndlv. . 
ihsram, anilm wBimveilwlilicbalera^lnanfin, andgmnu Um nm, *iid buke Ut ' 
twtt hnrnn, nnd Umfl waa no power in the ran lo «uiul before ld»i, bux he ca*l lib 
JiiWD u> Uh jfrmind, and BtaiMped urn IHm: and ilim« was iwn* thai cmilddrllimqid 
nn oui iiC hb hnnil. Ttierafl)n UwWiiku waitd veir (raiu, and wlien Iw Wu ntiiA, . 

windiul' hpavni. />aiL vlU. 0-8. Owl aneriHrd rtIvu (• Ue rrtfiHMktl9 ' 

... — .-. ^._.. .. liavlniiim bori "- ■■ " " ■ - -~ ■ 



Ik ram which llinn li 



Pvnda, and rth^ nnif h piat ■• jte kin* nf Orprln, aud ibe treal tnnt Uiai i< hnwcaiL f^ 
cyw. ta ilie Nni IclBf. Nuw tbai Miig lunliiin, whow nmi miod upAvh.'bui kuif..>r 

t Arier Una 1 b«MiL and ta, aMKbai Sre ■ InpariVwIHeh tand* uinh tlw hack oCb •' 
^HD wtn^ oT a fowl* UM ^rtm had thu fbvr ^ada ; and dbHnmlna wta fivan IDn j|^ -- 
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cooDtriea they were to poBBesB; meuured the duration oTtheii 
eiupirea, and the extent of their power, inferior to that oF Alexan- 
Aer; in a word, witli what livel; colours has he drawn the charac* 
C«ra ol' those princes, and specified tlieir alliancen, treaties, treachery, 
i.inniages, and success ! Can any one possibly ascribe to chance, 
I r humaji foieeigbt, eo many circumstantial predictions, which at 
loe time of their being denounced, were bo remote from probability; 
4nd not evidently discover in them the character, and as it were tho 
jeal, of the Divinity, to whom all apes are present in one view, and 
tvho alone determincB at hia will lie fate of all the kingdoms and 
empires of the worlds But it is now time to resume the thread of 
our history. 

Onias,* tbe first of that name, anil high-priest of the Jews, died 
about tikis time, and waa succeeded by his son Simon, who for tbo 
sanctity of his life, and the equity of lus actions, was Bumamed th* 



Ant. J. C. XO. himself master of Upper Syria, where he built 
Antioch on the Orontes, and gave it that name, either from hit 
father or hia son, fur they were both called Antiochus. This city, 
where the Syrian kings ailerwardfl resided, was, for a lojig time, 
the capital of the East, and still preserved that privilege uiMor ths 
Roman emperors. Antigonus had lately built a city at a smajl dis- 
tance from this, and called it Antigonia; but Seleucus caused it to 
be entirely demolished, and (»nployed the materials in the construc- 
tion of his own city, to wluch he afterwards transplanted the inha- 
bitants of the former. 

Among several other cities bmlt by Seleucus in this country^ 
there were three more remarkable than the rest : the flnt waa 
called Seleucia, from his own name ; the second, Apamea, from tbe 
name of his consort, who was tbe daughter of Attabazus tbe Per- 
lian ; the third was LaodiceB, so denominated frum his niotbeiv 
Apamea and Seleucia were situated on the same river on which 
Antioch was built, and Laodicea was on the same ude towards the 
south. He allowed the Jews the same privileges and immunities, 
in each of these new cities, as were enjoyed by the Greeks and 
Uacedonians, and especially at Antioch in Syria, where that people 
settled in such numbers, that they possessed as considerable a jwrt 
of that city as their other countrymen enjoyed at Alexandria- 
Demetrius hod withdrawn himself to Ephesus, after the battle 
of Ipeus, and from thence embarked for Greece, his only resource 
being the afiection of the Athenians, with whom he had left bis 
fleet, moDey, and wife Deidsmia. But he waa strangely surprised 
and offended, when he was met on his way by ambassadors from tho 
Athenians, who came to acquaint him that he could not be admit- 
ted into their city, because the people had, by a decree, proliibilad 
•jMnA.AnflB.l.iU.nl tBoah. I. iTl.p.T4ll,na ApitaiL hi Bn ^ IK 

ImUilI a ct. tBlnb.1. iTLp.no. 
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coDHort DeidMoia hod been conducted to Megan., with all the 
honouiHand attendance due to her rank. Demetrius was thenseri- 
Kble of the value of honoura and homag* extorted b^ fear, and 
which did not proceed from the heart. The posture of his afieira 
not permitting him to punish the perfidy of that people, he con- 
tented himself with intimating his complaints to them in a moderate 
manner, and demanded his galleys, among wliich was that prodi- 
gious galley of sixteen benches of oars. As soon as he had received 
them, Tie sailed towards the Chersonesus; and having committed 
Bome devastations in the territories of Lysimachus, he enriched his 
army with the Hpoils, and by that expedient prevented the deEertion 
of his troops, who now began to recover their vigour, and rendered 
themselves formidable anew. 

Lyaimachua, king of Thrace, in order to streng^then himtelf in 
his dominions, entered into a particular treaty with Ptolemy, and 
strengthened the alliance between them, by espousing one of his 
daughters, named Arsinoe ; he had before this procured another, 
named Lysandra, to be married to his son Agathocles. 

A. M. 370S. This alliance between Lysimachus and Ptolemy 

Am. J. c. 3aa. -^Ye umbrage to Seleucua, who thereupon entered 
into a treaty wifli Demetrius, and espoused Stratonice,tiie daughter 
of that prince, by Phila the raster of Cassander. The beauty of 
Btratonice had induced Seleucus to demand her in marriage ; and 
tB the affairs of Demetrius were at that time in a very bad condi- 
tion, so honourable an alliance with so powerful a nrince was 
exceedingly agreeable to him. In consequence of which he imine' 
diately conducted his daughter with all his fleet into Syria from 
Greece, where he was still in possession of some places. During 
his passage he made a descent on Cilicia, which then belonged to 
Phstarchus the brother of Cassander, to whom it had been assigned 
W the four kings, who divided the dominions of Alexander the 
Great after the 3ea.tb of Antigonus. Phstarchus went to comploiii 
of this proceeding to Seleucus, and to reproach him for contracting 
■n alliance with the 'conunon enemy, without the consent of the 
other kings, which he considered as en infraction of the treaty. 
Demetrius receiving intelligence of this journey, advanced directly 
to the city of Quinda, where the treasures of the province, amounting 
to 1900 talents,* were deposited. These he carried off with aS 
expedition to his fleet, and then set sail for Syria, where he found 
Seleucus, and gave him the princess Stratonice in marriage. De- 
metrius, after some days passed in rejoicings for the nuptials, and in 
, entertainmenta given on each side, returned to Cilicia, and made 
hunself master of the whole province. He Oien sent his wile Phila 
to Cassander, in order to excuse this proceeding. These kings imi- 
tated the princes of the East, with whom it is customary to bavi' 
MTeral wivM at the nine time. 
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Dnriitg these tranMctiona, Deidunik, BDother of hk witm, irtio 
had taken a journey to meet him in Greece, uhI bad pawed aome 
time with hint in that country, was seized with an indiBpontkin that 
end^ her days. Demetrius having reconciled himaelf with Ptole- 
A. H. iToe. my, by the mediotioii of Seleucus, e^uacd Ptole- 
Ani. i. c, 3S6. mais, the daughter of Ptolemy, by which meana hia 
aSaira began to aaaume a Mtter aspect ; for be had all the ialand 
of CypruC and the two rich and powerful citiea of Tyre and Bidon 
in Pbtenicia, b^dea hia new conquoMa in Cilida, and aomo other 

It was very impradent in Seleucua to permit ao daa^erona an 
enemy to establieh himself at bo amall a distauce from liun, and to 
u«uip from one of Ills allies a province eo near hia own doininiona 
as Cibcia. All this shows that tbeae princes had no esbtblialMd 
rules and principles of conduct, and were even ignorant of tba tnn 
intereBts of their ambition. For as to sincerity, equity, and grati- 
tude, they had long eince reuoimced them all, and only reisned for 
the uohappineea of their people, as the author of the first oook of 
Uiccab^B bas observed.* 

The eyes of Seleucus were however open at last, and in order 
to prevent hie having a neighbour of such abilities on each side of 
bia dominions, he roquiretf Demetrius to surrender Cilicia to' him 
for a very considerable sum of money; but that prince not being 
disposed to comply with such a proposal, Seleucua msisted upou hia 
returning him the cities of Tyre and Sidon, that were dependen- 
cies on Syria, of which he was king. Demetrius, enraged at this 
deTDaud, replied very abruptly, that tboug'b he should 1ob6 several 
atbcr battles ae fatal to liim as that of Ipeus, he could never resolve 
to purchase the friendship of Seleucua at so high a price. At the 
suae time he sailed to those two cities, reinforced tbeir garrisons, 
uid fumisbed them with all things necessary for a vigorous defence ; 
by which means the intention of Seleucua to take them from him 
Wm rendered ineffectual at that time. This proceeding of Beleu- 
eus, though sufficiently conformable to the rates of political interest, 
had such an odious aspect, with reference to Che maxima of honour, 
tbat it shocked all mankind, and was univeisally condemned: for, 
■a his donunions were of such a vast extent as to include all the 
countries between India and the Mediterranean, how msatiable 
was that rigour and avidity which would not permit him to leave 
his fatber-in-law the peaceable enjoyment of the shattered remuna 
of bis fortune 1 
A. M. 3JII7. Cassauder died about this tune, of a dropsy, at- 

. J- 1^- W7: ter having governed Macedonia for the space of 

'Utieieen yean, from the death of his father Antipater, and six or 
■even from the last partition. He letl three sons by Thessalonica, 
one of the aiatera of Alexander the Great. Philip, who succeeded 
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him, dying Boon after, left hk crowD to be contMted iy hk two 
brothoTB. 

Pfrrhui,* the famoua king of Epiriu, had espoaBed Antigone, a 
relation of Ptolemj, in Egypt. This young prince was the son of 
iEiaciiles, whom the Moloaeiana, in a rabellioa, had expeDed from 
tbe tlirone ; and it was with great diSiculty that PyrrhuH himself, 
then an infant at the breast, wb^ preserved from tbe ftiryof the 
rebels, who puTBued him with intent to destroy him. After variouB 
adveaturoa, he was conducted to the couit of kmg Glaucias in lUyria,- 
where he was taken into tbe protection of that prince. CaGsander, 
the mortal enemy of ^acidea, solicited the king to deliver the 
young prince into his handa, and offered him 200 tuents on that oc- 
casion: Glaucias, however, was struck with horror at such a proposal ; 
and when the infant bad attained the twelfth year of his age, he 
conducted him in person to Epirus with a powerful army, and rein- 
etated 1 Jm in his domiiuons ; by which means the MolosBians were 
compelled to submit to force. Justin tells ub, that their hatred be- 
ing softened into eompasBion, they themselves recalled bim, and 
Bssigned liim guardians to gorem the kingdom till lie should be of 
age hiraaelfi l>ut there seetna to be no great prebability in bia 
account. 

When he had attained his seventeenth year, he began to tbinli 
himself sufficiently established ou the throne; and set out from bis 
capital city fiir IQyria, in order to be present at the nuptials of on« 
of tbe Bona of Glandas, with whom he liad been brougnt up. The 



conftrred the crown on Neoptolemus, his great uncle. Pyrrhus 
beinz thus divested of his dominiona, and finding himself destitute 
of aU succours, retired to his brother-in-law, Demetrius, the sen of 



Antigonus, wlio had espoused his Eister Deidomia. 

This young prince distingoished himself among the bravest in 
tbe battle that was fought on the plains of Ipsus, and would not 
forsake Demetrius even after Ike was defeated. He also preserved 
for bim those Grecian cities which that prince had confidcHi to liim ; 
and when a treaty of peace was concluded between Ptolemy and 
Demetrius, by tiie mediation of Seleucus, Pyrrhus went into Egypt 
as a hostage &t his brother-in-Law. 

During hia continuance at the court of Ptolemy, he gave suffi- 
cient proofs of Ills strength, address, and extraordmary patience, in 
bunting, martial exercises, and all other labours. Observing, tnat 
of all the wives of Ptolemy, Berenice had tlie greatest asceudant 
over bim, and that she surpassed tbe others in wit and prudence, 
as well as beauty, he attacbed himself to her in particular ; for as 
be was already on able poli'ician, ho neglected no opportunitv of 
making hia court to those on whom hia fortune dependadi ana (j 

• nw. la ppib. ». i»-ni 
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ingratittin^ himwlf with Buch pcraou n wue Atpdil* of bmig 
uwifuJ to hun. His noble and engaginv deioetnour procured hun 
aucti a share in Ptolemy's esteem, Uiat he ^ve him ADtigoae, tiia 
daughter of Berenice hu fsTourite consort, in preference to several 
young princes who demnnded her in marriage. Thia lady waa the 
daughter of Berenice, by PhUip hor first husband, who was a Mace> 
donian nobleman, little known with respect to any other particular. 
When Pyrrhua had espoused Antigone, the queen had so nmcb 
induence over iier consort, as to induce him to grant his son-in-Jaw 
a fleet, with a supply of money, which enabled him to repossest 
himself of his dominions. Here began the fortune of an exiled 
prince, who waa afterwards esteemed the greatest general of hit 
age : and it must be acknowledged, that every instance of his early 
conduct denoted extraordinary merit, and raised great cxpect&tiona 
of his future glray. 

A. M. ana. Athena,* aa we have already observed, had re- 

Ani. J. C. 3M. volted from Demetrius, and shut her gates Bgainst 

him. But when that prince thought be had sufficiently provided 
for the security of bis territories in Asia, he marched agajiist that 
rebeUioua and ungrateful city, with a resolution to punishlier as she 
deserved. The first year was employed in the reduction of the 
Hesaenians, and tlie conqoeet of some other cities who had quitted 
bis party; and he returned the next season to Athens, which he 
closely blocked up, and reduced to the last extremity, by cutting off 
A. M. STTO. sJi communication of provisions, A fleet or ISO 

Ant. J. c. uoj. sail, sent by king Ptolemy to succour the Atheni- 

Boe, and which appeared on the coast* of jEgina,aBbrded them but 
a transient joy ; for when this navai foree saw a strong fleet arrive 
from Peloponnesus to the assistance of Demetrius, besides a great 
number of other vesaela from Cyprus, and that the whole amounted 
to 300, they weighed anchor, and fied. 

AJthoughthe Athenians had issued adecree, by which they made 
it capital for any person even to mention a peace with Demetrius, 
the extreme necesaty to which they were reduced by want of pro- 
vi^ons, obliged them to open their ^tea to him. — When he entered 
the city, he commanded the inhabitaote to aasemble in the theatre, 
which ne surrounded with armed troops, and posted his guards on 
each side of the stage where the dramatic pieces were performed i 



inexpresBible terror, expecting it would prove the sentence for their 
destruction. Buthediseipatedtheirapprehensionabythefiretexpres- 
Bons he uttered; for he did not raise lus voice like a man affected with 
the emotions of rage, nordeliverhimself in any passionate or insult- 
ing language ; but Boilened the tone of his voice, and only addressed 

■ nn. IB DMMr. F >0<, g<». 
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fauiuelf to them in gentle compltmtB and amicable expoatulationv 
Heparaonedtheironeuce, and restored them to his favour; present- 
ing tnem. at the eanie tiiaG,witli 100^00 meomrea of com, and rein- 
■tatinjr sucb mit^trates aa were most agreeable to them. The jor 
of this people majr be easily conceived trom the terrors with whicn 
they were betbre affected ; and how glorious miiEt auch a prince be, 
who could alwars support so brilliant, bo adimrable a character ! 

When he hod reipjlated the state of affairs in Athens, he deter- 
mined to reduce the Lacedaemonians. Archidamus, their king, 
advanced as far as Mantinea to meet him ; but Demelriua defeated 
him in a greaC battle, and obliged him to have recourse to tlieht) 
ailer which he advanced into Lacouia, and ibught another battle in 
the very sight of Sparta. He was u;ain victorious; 500 of his 
enemies were made prisoners, and 300 Eilled upon the spot; to that 
he was already cooaidered as master of the city, which had never 
been taken before. 

But at this important moment he recmved two pieces of intel- 
ligence, which compelled him to direct his attention to a quite dif- 
ferent qiiarter. The iirst was, that Lyaimachua had lately divested 
him of ail his territories in Asia ; and the other, that Ptolemy had 
midc a descent ou Cyprus, and conquered all the island, except 
Salamis, where the mother of Demetrius, with hit wife and chil- 
dl^n, had retired) and that the king of Egypt carried on the siege 
of that city with great vigour. I^metrius lefl ell to fly to their 
assistance, but was soon informed that the place had surrendered. 
Ptolemy had the generosity to give the mother, wife, and children, 
of his enemy, their hberty without any raiuom; and to dismiss them 
with all their attendants and effects. He even made them magnifi- 
cent presents at their departure, which lie accompanied wiui all 
imaginable marks of honour. 

The loss of Cyprus was soon succeeded by that of Tyre and 
Kdon ; and Seleucue dieposseseed him of CiUcia on another nde- 
Thua, in a very short time, he saw himself divested of all his do 
oiinlons, without any resource or hopes tor the future- 

SECT. II. 



obll^ to quit tbuK Eerriuxlw Bad end of Demeuiwh w^ iim In prJJKHL 

No prince was ever obnonons to greater vicissitudes of fortune, 
nor ever experienced more sudden changes, than Demetrius. He 
sxposed himself to these events fay his unprudenee, amusing him- 
•slf with inconsiderable conquests, while he abandoned his pro- 
niMM to the firit invader- HisgreMestsucceaKswersimioediatelr 
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fbllowed by hia being dispossessed of all bis dominioiu, and almod 
reduced to deepair, when suddenly an unexpected resource offeied 
itself from a quarter from whence he had not the lea^ room to 
expect it. 

A. M 3TID. In the quarrel between the two sons of Ceseander 

Am. J. C. 3M. for the crown,* Thessalonica, their mother, favoured 
Alexander, who waa the youngCBt; which so enraged Ant ip ate r, 
the eldest son, that he killed her with hie own hands, though she 
conjured bim by the breasts which bad nourlEhed him, to Bpete bet 
I'itb. Alexander, in order to avenge this unnatural barbarity, Kili- 
ciled the asBistanee of Pyrrhiis and Demetrius, the former ot vhom 
was in Epirua. and the latter in Fcloponnesiis. Pyrrbus arrived 
the first, and niade himaelf master of cevera) cities in Macedonia, 
part of which be retained as a compensation for the aid lie had 

fiven Alexander; and he returned to liie own dominions, after he 
ad reconciled the two biothets. Detnetrius came up at the tetae 
instant, upon which Alexander advanced tomeetLim; ond leeti- 
fied, at the interview between tbem, all imaginable gratitude and 
friendship: but represented to liim, at the GDme time, that the Etate 
of his aSairs was changed, and that he no loneer bad any need of 
his assistance. Demetrius was displeaeed with this compliment, 
whilst Alexander, who dreaded the greatneES of his power, w as 
apprehensive of subjecting himselftoamaster, should be admit him 
into his dominions. Tliey, however, conversed together with an 
external air of friendebip. and entertainsd each other with recipro- 
cal feasts; till at last, Demetrius, upon some intelligence, either 
true or Gctitiouu, that Alexander intended to destroy him, prevented 
the execution of that design, and killed him. This murder armed 
the Macedonians against bim at first ; but when he had acquainted 
Itiem with all the particulars that influenced his conduct, the aver- 
sion they entertained for Antipater, the infamous murderer of his 
own mother, induced them to declare for Demetrius, and they ac- 
cordingly proclaimed him king! of Macedonia. Demetrius posEess- 
ed this crown for the space of seven years, and Antipater fled into 
Thrace, where he did not long survive the loss of his kingdom. 

One of the branches of the royal family of Philip, king of Ma- 
cedonia, became entirely extinct by the death of TheEBslanica and 
her two sons ; as the other branch from Alexander the Great bad 
been before by the death of the young Alexander and Hercules, his 
two sons. Thus these two princes, who by their unjust wars bed 
spread desolation through so many provinces, and destroyed such 
a number of royal fiimilieB, experienced, by a just decree of Provi 
dence, the same calamities in their-own families, as they had occa 
sioned to others. Philip and Alexonijer, with their wives, end rV 
tbeir descendants, perished by violent deatlis. 
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t.KSTti. Much iboattluB time Seleuctu built the city of 

Am. J. c. no. Seleucia,* oa the biink» of the Tigress, at the di»- 
tuoee of forty miles from Babylon. It become very populous in a 
short time, and Pliny tells ua it wsa inhsbited by GOO.OOO persons. 
The (tykes of the Euplinites being broken down, spread such an 
inundation over the country, B.nd the branch of that river, which 

EaBsed through Babylon, was sunk so low by this evacuation, as to 
a rendered unnavigihle, by which means that city became so in- 
commodious, that as soon as Seleucia was built, oil its inhabitanta 
withdrew tliither. This circumstance prepared the way forth* 
accoroplishment of that celebrated prophecy of Isaiah, who, at a 
time when this city was in the most flourishing condition, had tbre- 
tolil.that it should one day become entirely desert and tmiahabited.f 
I have observed elsewhere by what manner and degrees this pre- 
diction was fully accomplished. 

A. M. 3712. Simon, eurnamed the JustJ the high-priest of tba 

Ani. J. C.993. Jews, died at the close of the ninth year of hia 
pontiiicate, and left a young son, named Onias. As he was of too 
tender an age to take upon himself the exercise of that dignity, il 
was consigned to Eleazar the brother of Simon, who discharged 
the functions of it for the space of fiileen years. 

A.M. 3716. I here pass over some events of email impor 

Adl. j. c. 3S). tance,{ and proceed to Demetrius, who, believing 

his power sufficiently established in Greece and Macedonia, bes^ 
to mnke great preparations lor regaining the empire of his father 
in Asia. With thisviewheraised au army of above 100,000 men, 
and fitted out a fleet of SUO sail. So great an armament hsd never 
been seen since the time of Alexander the Great. Demetrius ani- 
mated the workmen by his presence and instructions, visited them 
in person,direcled them how to act, and even assisted themin theii 
labours. The number of his galleys, and their eitraordbary 
dimensions, created a universal astonislunent; for no ships of six- 
teen, or even fifteen benches of oars, had ever been seen till then; 
and it was not till many years after this period that Plolemy Philo- 
pator built one of forty beRches,|| but then it was only for pomp and 
ostentation, whereas those which Demetrius built were extremely 
useful in battle, and more admirable for their lightness and agility 
than their size and magnificence- 

A. IL 3;iT. Ploleray, Lysimachus, and Seleucua, receivinrr 

AnL J. c. W7. intelligence of these formidable preparations of 
Demetrius, immediately caught the alarm, and in order to fnistrata 
their efiect, renewed their aUiance, in which they likewise engaged 
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Pyr^oa, kin^ of Epinu ; in eofmqamem of which, when L]rri 
mBChns begvi to mTa.de Macedonia on one side, PyrrliUB did the 
Bame on the other. Deoietriue, who was then making [HeparatioD« 
in Greece for hia intended expedition into Asia, advancea with nQ 
■peed to defend hie own dominions; but beibre he wu able to ar- 
rive there, Pyrrhus bad token Berea, one of the most considerabh 
ciliee in Macedonis, where he found the wivea, children, and ef- 
ffactH, of a great namber of eoldiere belonging to Dentetriua. This 
news caused so great a tiunult in the anny of that nrince, tbot a 
considerable part of hie troops absolutely refused to follow him, and 
declared with an air ofmutiuy and sedition, that Ihey would return 
to defend their tamiliee and efifecta. In a word, things were carried 
to such an extremity, that Demetrius, perceiving he no longer had 
any influence over thero, fled to Greece in the disguise of a com- 
mon Holdier, and his troops went over to Pyrrhus, whom they pro- 
claimed king of Macedonia. 

The different characters of these two prmcea greatly contributed 
to this eudden revolution. Demetrius, who considered vain pomp and 
superb magnificence as true grandeur, rendered himself contemp- 
tible to tm MacedoniaiM, in the very circumstance by which ha 
thought to obtain their esteem. He ambitiously encircled his head 
with a double diadem, Uke a theatrical monarch, and wore purple 
robes, enriched with a profusion of gold. The oruaments of nia 
feet were altogether extraordinary; and be had long employed 
artists to make nim a mantle, on which the system of the world, 
with all the stars visible in the firmament, were to be embroidered 
in gold. The change of his fortune prevented the finishing ef thit 
work, and no future hing would presume to wear it. 

Birt that which rendered him still more odious, was his being to 
difficult of access. He was either so imperious and disdainful, as 
not to allow those who had any aSaiis to transact with him the 
jibertv of speech ; or else he treated them with so much rudeness, 
as obfiged them to quit his presence with disgust. One day, when 
he came out of his palace, and walked through the streets with a 
mien of more affability than it was usual forTiim to assume, some 
persons were encouraged to present a few petitions to him. He 
received them with a gracious air, and placed them in one of the 
folds of hia robe ; but as he was passing over a bridge on the river 
A.tius,* he threwftll those petitions into the stream, A prince must 
certainly know very little oi^ mankind, not to be Eeneibie that such a 
contemptuous behaviourissuflicient todisgust hissubjects. On this 
occasion, an action of the great Philip was Recollected, which has 
been related among the events of his reign — That prince had seve- 
ral times refused audience to a poorwoman,nnder pretence that h« 
wanted leisure to hear her. " Be no longer king then," replied she 
with knne emotion; and Philip, from ttienceforUi,roade it a maxim 

■ A tltn i^VtS" Mirwlosla 



whhhiniMlftogmit bnaabjecUkmcandfireqaeiitaudieiicea. Tot, 
as Plutarch obMno* on that occuioii, thz mmt uidupbnsabi.x 

DUTT or A KIHG, N TO EKKBT mWCLF IN THB ADHtKUTtUTIOH 
OP JDiTlcB.* 

The HBcedoniuu had fbnued a werj different idea of Pjtrhiu. 
Thej had heard it reported, and were sensiUe bjr th^ own expe- 
rience, thai he wu natunllj affable, aod that he was olwaye mild 
bud accessible ; they were convinced of his promptitude to recom- 
pense the services rendered him, tmd that tie was alow to anger and 
severity. Some young officers, over their liquor, bad vent^ seve- 



DTought into his presence, and then asked them, if they had express- 
ed themselves in the manner he had heard. >' YeB,mylord,"Teplie(I 
one of the compmy, " and we should have added a great deal more, if 
we bad had more wine." PyrrhuB could not forbear laughing at 
this ikcetiouB and sprightly turn, and dismissed tbem from hie pre- 
sence withont i&rther notice. 

The MicedoniuiB thought him much miperior to Demetrius, even 
ui miUtarjr merit. He bad beaten tiiem on several occamons, but 
their admiration of his bravery was greater tlian their legentment 
for their defeat. It was a common expression with tlwm, that other 
princes imitated Alexander In nothing but their purple robes, the 
number of their guards, the affectation of inclining their lieads lika 
his, and their imperious manner of speakieei but that Pyrrhua waa 
the only one who represented that monarcE in his great and lauda- 
ble qualities. Pyrrhus himself was not altogetfaer free from vanity, 
with respect to the resemblance of bis own features to those ot 
Alexander if but a^ood matron of Larisea, in whose liouse ho one* 
lodged, bad undeceived him in that particular, by an answer, per- 
haps, not at all agreeable to bim. The Macedonians, however, 
thought they discovered in him the aspect of that prince ; with all 
the nre of hie eyes, and the vivacity, promptitude, and impetuosity, 
with which he charged his enemies, and bore down aU who presum- 
ed to oppose bim: but with respect to the miUtary art, and ability 
in drawing up an army in battle, and knowing bow to take advan- 
tage of circumstances, they ttiought none comparable to Pyrrhus. 

Jt cannot, therefore,t>e thought surprising, that theMacEdoniaus, 
wh) entertained prepossessions so favourable to tlie one and so dis- 
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ft diOQMIKl othen, ofwhrnt imporUnce it m for princes to ftttftch 
their people to their interests hy the gentle ties of unction sod 
grat Etude : bj treating them with mildness and ilfiibility ; and bj 
entertaining a. real love Tot them, which b the only meina of ac- 
quiring their )ove, which corurtitutea theii most solid g-lory, th^ 
moei essential obfigstion, and at the same time tbelr greatest ae- 

Aa LysimachiM happened to urive inHnediately after Pyrrhua 
had been declared kii^ of Haeedonia,* he pi«temied that he had 
contnbuted aa much as that prince to the flight of DemetriuR, anil 
that be cooseouently oug>ht to .have a ahare in that liii^om. Pyr< 
rhua, who, in this coDjuncture, was not entirely certain of the fldelitr 
of the Hacedoniana, readUv acquiesced in the pietensionH of Lvn- 
macliua, and the cities and provinces were accordingly shared he* 
tween them : but this agreement was so far from uniting them with 
each other,that it was rather the constant source of animoaitiea and 
divisions ; for, as Plutarch obterres, when neither tens nor Qxnm- 
tains, nor umnhabitable deserta, could suffice as barrierB to the ava- 
rice and ambition of these princes : and when their desires wen 
not to be bounded bj those limits which separate Europe from Aais, 
how couid they possHriy continue in a atatc of tranquillity, and re- 
frain from tlie injoetica of invading donmins which lay eo near and 
eo commodious to them^ This wasnot to bee^qiected; andaper- 
pctual war between them became inevitable, from the malignant 
seeds of envy and usurpation that had taken root in Uieir ininda. 
The names of peace and war were eonsidercd by them as two species ^ 
of coin, to which they themselves had given currency, merely for 
their own intereet, and without the lesBt regard to justice.— Stil], 
continues the same author, they act more laudably, when they en- 
gage in an open war, than when they use the sacred names of jus- 
tice, fricndsihip, and peace, for wliat, in reality, ia no roore than a 
truce, or a traasient suspension of their unjust views. 

The whole hi^ry of Alexaniier's successorB justified these re- 
flections of Plutarch. Never were more treaties and alliances made, 
and never were thoy violated with less disguise and more impunity. 
Would to God that those complaints were never applicable to any 
princes or times but those we are treating of at present 1 

Pyrrbus finding the Macedonians more tractable and submissive, 
when ha led them to war, than when he permitted them to enjoy a 
rtate of repose; and being himself not much addicted to tranquilhty, 
nor capable of eatis&ction in the calm of a long peace, woe daily 
fbruHng new enterprises, without much regard to sparing either hu 
■ufajects or allies. Lyeimachus took advantage of the army's disaf- 
(tjclioi) to Pyrrhus, and inflamed them still more by his emissaries, 
who artfully insinuated that they had acted moat shamefully in 
choosing a stranger for their master, whom iutereat, and not afiectioa 

•n^laP]rrA.p.3B,an 
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hkd mtUched to Hacedonis. Tbew repnwebu draw in ths great* 
ost pan of the BDldiera; upon which Pyrrhus, who feared tha 
consequenceB of thb alienation, retired with the Epirota and the 
tioop* of his alliea, and UmI Macedonia in the Baoie maniier be had 
gained it> 

He ^rreatlj complained of the incoostancjof thia people, and their 
diM^Tection to his person ; but, as Plutarch a^n observea, kinga 



have no reaaon to blame other persons lor sometimes changing their 
party according to their interest, as in acting so they onk imitate 
their own exampte, and practise the lessons of infidelity and treason, 
whicli they bave teamed from the whole of thoir own conduct, which 
upon ail occasions demonatiates an utter disregard for justice, vera- 
city, and sincerity, in the observance of engaeemeDts. 

As to DemstriiiB,* when he found himself deserted by his troops 
be hid retired to the city of Cassandria,)' where bis consort Phila 
resided ; this iady was so afflicted at the calamitous state in which 
•be bebetd her husband, and was so terriAed at the nusfortunes to 
which she heraeU'was exposed by the declension of his aJTairs, that 
she had recourse to a draught of poison, by which she ended a life 
that waa become more insupportable to her than death itself. 

Demetrius, thinking to gather up some remains of his shattered 
fiirtnne, returned to Greece, where ceveral cities Btili continued 
devoted to him; and when he bad disposed his affairs in tbei>est 
order he was able, he left thegovemmeot of thom places tohissoa 
Aotigonus ; and aasembling all the troops he could raise in that 
K country, which amoonted to between ten and eleven thousand men, 
he embarked for Asia, with a resolution to make a desperale at- 
tempt to retrieve his good Ibrtune. Eurydice,the etster of his late 
wife Phila, received him at MUetua, where she lived with the 
princess Ptolemais, her daughter by Ptolemy, whose marriage with 
Demetrius had been agreed upon by the mediation of Seleucus. — 
Eurydiee accordingly presented the princess to him, and tliis alli- 
ance gave birth to Demetrius, who ailerwarda reigned in Cyrene. 

Dometriiis.t immediately after the celebration of liia nuptials 
entered Caria and Lydta, where he took several places from Ly^- 
machiis, and considerably augmented histbrces; and atleogth mada 
himself Tiiaster of Sardu ; but, as soon as AgathocleB, the son of 
Lysimach us, appeared at tliebeadof an army, he abandoned all his 
conquests, and marched into the East. His design in taking thn 
route was to surprise Armenia and Media; but Agathoclss, who 
followed him close, cut off his provisions and forage so effectually, 
that a sickness spread through nis army, and weakened it extreme- 
ly: and wlien he at last raade an attempt to march over mount 
Taurus, with the amBll remains of his troops, he found all tha 
passes guarded by the enemies, which obliged him to fall back to 
Tarsus in Cilicia. 
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From thence h« repreaeDted to Selencns, to whom tb&t city lie- 
longed, the mel&ncholy situatibn of his iffurs, and entreated hin, 
in a very moving manner, to afford him the neueamry aubsirtence 
ferhimaelfajjJtbe remsinderof liia troops. Seleucus was touched 
with compB'.sion at finit, and despatched orders to hia lieutensnta, 
to furnish liim with all he should wuit. But when remonGtrancei 
wore afterwards made to him upon the valour and abilities of* De- 
metrius, his genius tor reaource and stratagem, and hie intrepidity 
■II tlie execution of his demons, whenever Die least opportunity for 
acting presented itself; he thought it impossible to reinstate a 
prince of thut character, without exposing himself to danger. For 
which reason, instead of continuing to support him, he resolved 
iqx>n his destnictioTi,and immediate^ placed himselfatthc head of 
a numerous army, with an intention U> attack him. Demetrius, 
who had received intellis^nce of these measures, posted his troops 
in those parts of mo>uit Taurus where he imagined it would be very 
difficult to force them, and sent to Seleucus a second time, to im- 
plore his permission to pass into the East, in order to eetablish liim- 
Belf in some country belonging to the Barbtirituis. wliere he might 
end )iia days in tranquillity; out if he should not be incliiieilto 
grant him that favour, he "ntreated him to allow him to tske up 
his winter-quarters in his domiiuons ; and begged that prince not 
to expose him. by driving him from tbence, to famine, and the 
rigours of the sliis«i, as that would be detiveriog hia> up defenc«> 
less to the discretion of his enemies. 

Seleucus was so prejudiced agiinst the design which Demetrius m 
had fbmied against the East, that this proposal only tended to in- 
crease Ills distrust; and he consented to nothing more than hia 
taking up his quarters in Cataouia, a province ailjacent to Cappa- 
docitt,diirtn^ the two severest months of the winter; after wliich he 
was immediately to evacuate that country. SeleucuE, diiring tliis 
negoti3.tiDD, had placed strong guards at all the parses from Cilicia 
into Syria, whicli obliged* Demetrius to have recourse to arms, in 
order to difengifge himi'elf. He accordingly mnde such a vigorous 
attack on the troops who guarded the passes in the mountains, that 



n courage, and the hopes of his soldiers, reviving from 
this success, he took all possible measures for nraking a last effort 
for the re-establishment of his affairs; hot he had the mifforlime 
to he suddenly seized with a severe distemper, which diEsconcerted 
A. M. :niH. all bis measures. During the forty days that he 

Ant, J. caw. continued Biefc,most of his soldiers deserted; and 

when he at last recovered hia health, so as to be capable of action, 
be found himself reduced to the desperate necesGity of attemriting 
to surprise Seleucus in Ids camp by night, with the handful of men 
who still continued in his service. A deserter gave Setencus in- 
telligwtce of this derign time enough te prevent m effect ; and the 
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He then eDileavoured.Ba his Suit reeource.to Fesun ibe mountaiiia, 
itad join his Heat ; but be found the passes so weU guarded, that iMI 
wu obliged to concea] liimself in the woods; from whence he wu 
soon dislodged by hunger, &ud compelled to Burreuder hiniMlf to 
8«)eucus, who caused him to be conducted uBderaBtrong guard 
to the ChersoneauB of Syria near Loodicea.whete lie woa detained 
prisoner. He, however, was allowed the lihertj of a park for hoot- 
ing, end all the conveniences of life in abuDdajice. 

W'hen AntiffODua received intelligence of bia father's captivitjr 
be was oSected with the utraoet sorrow ; and wrote to all the Icinm* 
and even to Seleucus himself, to obtain hla release, ofiering, at tM 
same time, his own person as a hostage tor him, and consenting to 
part with all his remainiig dominions, as the price of his liberty. 
Several citien, aad a. ^rroat number of jHinces, joined their solicna- 
tions in favour of thu captive jwince ; but Lyaimachus ofiered a 
large sura of money to Seleucus, provided he would cause his pii- 
Eoner to be put to death. Seleucus was atruck with horror at so 
barbarous and inhuman e proposal ; and in Mrder to ?rant a favour 
solicited from bo many diilerent quartera, he seemed only to wait 
the arrival of his eon Antigonus, and Stratonice, that Demetrius 
misht owe the obUgotion of his hberty to them. 

In the mean time that unhappy prinae supported bis misfortunes 
with patience and magnanimity ; and became at last en habituated 
to them, that they no longer seemed to affect him. He exercised 
himself in racing, walldng, and hunting ; and might have been in- 
finitely more happy , had De made a true estimate of his condition, 
thau whdst hurried over lands and seas by the frenzy of ambition. 
For what other Jruit do these pretended heroes, who are called 
conquerors, derive from ail their labours and wars, and from all the 
dangers to which they expose themselves, than that of tormenting 
themselves, while they render others miserable : and conEtnntly 
turning their backs on tranquiUity and happiness, which, if lliey 
may be believed, are the sole ends of all their motions .' But De- 
msHius was gradually seixed with melancholy; and no longer 
amused hin^^elFwith lus former exercises : he grew corpulent, and 
-"■■'--' — '--"idoned hii — "" "- -'--'---- —' — ■ - '--- ■- 
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wa3 seized with a severe distemper, occasioned by his inactivity 
and intemperance in eating and drinking, and died at the age of 
Gfty-tbur years. His son Antigonus, to whom the urn which en- 
dosed hi.s oshea waa transnutt«J, celebrated his funeral with grciil 
magnilicence. We shall see, in the veqiiel of the pretent hivt^iry 
thut tills AntigonuB. who was surnamed GonotoE. continued peai-e- 
able possessor of the kingdom of Macedonia j and tlie race of this 
prioc* s^jojed tbe crown fiw Mveral geaeratioiia, in a direct tiiw 
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fmat fnther to eod, till the reiga of Peneas, who wu the lut of 

that familj, and was diveited of Uacedonia b;^ the Rorouw 



A. M. 3ns. Ptolemy Soter,* the aon of Lagus, after a reign 

Ani,j.c.»o. of twenty yeara in Egypt, with the title of king, 

and of near thirty-uine from the death of Alexander, was desirous 
of transmitting tlie throne to Ptolemy PhilodelphuBif one of his eoq* 
by Berenice. He had lUtewiee several children by hie other wivea, 
and among them Ptolemy, Burnaoied Cerauniu. or Tkt Thunder; 
who being the son of Eurydice, the daughter of Antipater, and the 
eldenoftbe male issue, considered the crown as hus right, ailer the 
death of his father. But Berenice, who came into ^ypt, merely 
to accompany Eurydice, at the tiroeof beresfrauealB witli Ptolemy, 
had so cnamicd that prince with hei beauty, that he married her; 
and 80 great was her ascendant over him, that she caused him to 

C&r lier son to all bie issue bytheotherquecns. In order, tliere- 
i, to prevent all disputes and ware that might ensue alter hia 
death, Which he waa sensible could not be very remote, as he was 
thenfourecore yearaof age; he resolved to have hira crowned in 
his own lifetime, intonding, at the same time, to resign all his do- 
minions to bim : declaring, that to create a king was more glorious 
than to be so one's self. The coronation of PhUadelphua was cele- 
brated with the most t^plendid festival that had ever been seen ; but 
I reserve tlie description of it to the end of this section. 

Ptolemy Ccraunus quilted the court, and retired to Lysimachus, 
whose son Agathocles had espoused Lysandra, tlie sister of Cerau- 
Dus. both by lather and mother: and, afler the death of Agathocles, 
he removed to the court of Seleucus, who received liim with a gene- 
rosity entirely uncommon,for which he wasafterwards repaid with 
the blackest ingratitude, as will appear io the sequel uf this history. 

In the first year of the reign of Ptolemy PhdadelplBis.t which 
was also the lirst year of the 12'4th Olympiad, the famous watch- 
tower in the isle of Pharos waa completed. It was usually called 
the tower of Pharos, and has been reputed one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. It was a large square structure built of white 
marble, on the ton of which a fire was constantly kept burning, in 
order to. guide ships in their course. It cost 000 talents, wfucb, 

t I'lie wnrd f lini<l» a Itorr ii{ kit brtttrn .- but PnleDur received Ihfi niniiiMH, 
(nwnhtr m • lifun nt ipeech called ai/Mruu, bcttiiH he (tarfed Iwo a( iii* Im- 
■hen wlih Ainiilnj ilHlgut igalnit tail Me, and Ums uuHd Ibcm 10 k« iMUattt. 
Pauis. L L p. U 
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:d bj the Attteniui moiiejr. ate eqna] to SOO.OMH. . hut unouni 
to almost double that aum if computed by tlie coin of Alexajidria. 
Tlie architect of the edifice was Sostratus of Cnidus, who, to per 
petiiate tJie whnie honour of it to himself, h»d recourse to the arii- 
lice I have meiilioneii before.* Pharos was ori^.jally a rral island, 
at the distance of sc^n furion^ from the ctmtineiit; but was uAcr- 
WKriJH joined to it by a causeway like that of Tyre. 

A. M. 37W. Much about ttiia time the image of the god Se- 

AnLJ. C. asL n-foa waa brought from Pontus to Alexundria.f 

Ptolemy had been mduced by a dream to demand it, bj an embaEsy, 
of the king of Sinope, a city of Pontue. wher^ it was kept. It 
waa, however, refueed him for the apace of two years, till at lae* 
the inhabitants of Sinope ButTered such eKtrernlties from a lemine 
that they consented to resign this god to Ptolemy for a supply of 
corn, which he transmitted to them; and the stetuc was then ccn 
veyed to Atexandris, and placed in one of the suburbs, called Rha 
cotis, where it was adored by the name of Serapis ; and a famoui 
temple, called the Serapion, waa afterwards erected for it in thai 
place. This atnicttire, according to AmmianuB Marceitinus.t sur. 
passed, in beauty and magnificence, all the temples in the world, 
except the Capitol at Rome. This temple had aUo a library, whic* 
became fiunoue in all succeeding ages, tbr the number and value of 
the books it contained. 

Ptolemy Soter had been careful to improve hiiuBcIf in polite lite 
rature,{ aawasevident by his compiling the life of Alexander, wliicli 
was greatly esteemed by the ancieute, but in now enliicly iuet. Id 
order to encourage the cultivation of the ECiences, which he muc* 
admired, he founded an Academy at Alexandria, called the lUute 
urn, where a society of learned men devoted themselves to pl.iloso 
phic studies, and the improvement of all other sciences, almost in 
the same manner Ba those of Ldbdon and Paris. For this purpose. 
he began by pving them a library, which was prodigiously increased 
by his succcasore. 

His son PhiladelphuH left 100,000 volumes in it at the time of hit 
death,l| and the succeeding princes of that race enlarged it still 
more, till atjast it consisted of 700,000 volumes. 

This library was formed by the following method. TI All the 
Greek and other hooks that were brought into Egypt were seiied, 
and sent ts the Musffium, where they were tranecribed by persons 
employed for that purpose. The copies were then delivered to the 
proprietors, and the originals were deposited in the library. Ptole- 
my Euergetes, for instance, borrowed the works of Suphocles, 
Euripidaa, and jEschylufl, of the Athenians, and only returned ihem 
the copies, which be caused to be transcribed in as beautiful a man- 

* Bc« ml. I. In Um ftliioty oC E^yM- t '^•^U. lilsU 1. Iv. c, tO fc M. riui. d* 

Ud. kOrii. p Ml. Ckra. AI(U.1n>nit(pLp.31. t Amm. Mucelt l.nll.c. IS. 
« Aniin. In pnT. PluL In Abu. p.<»l. 4. CuR. 1. U. e. a. 8imb. L ITtf. B. TM, 
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otruposeible; sod he likewise pi«aeiited them wHh fifteeu Ilea* 
(equal to 1.5 J)00 crowus) for the originals which he kept. 

As the MusEum was at iiret in tiii.t quarter of the city which 
was called Bruchion. and near the royd palace, the librvry wk* 
founded in the same place, und it aoon drew rast numben thither; 
but when it was eo much auffmented, aa to contain 400.000 volume!, 
they began to deposit the oaditiimal hooka in the Eerapion. Thia 
last library waa a Biippleraent to the former, for which reason it 
received the appellatibnof its Daughter, and la process of time had 
in it 300.000 volumes. 

la Ciesar'B war with the inhabitants of Alexandria,* a fire, occa- 
sioned by those hostilities, consumed the hbrary of Bruchion, with 
ita 400,000 volumes. Seneca seems to roe to be out of bun)0>ir,t 
when, speaiiine' of the conHagration, he bestows his censures, both 
OD the library itself, and the eulogium made on it by Livy, who 
styles it an iilustrious monument of the opulence of the Egyptian 
kuigs, and of tlieir judicious attention to the improvement of th« 
Bciences. Seneca, instead of allowing it to be such, would have it 
coubidercd only as a work resulting trom the pride and vanity of 
those monuche, who had amassed such a number of books, not for 
their own use, but meiejy for pomp and ostentation. Tills reflec-. 
tion, however, seems to uscover very little SBj^itj; for is it not 
evident beyond contradiction, that none but kings are capable of 
founding these magnilicent libraries, which became ■ necessary 
treasure to tlie learned, and do infinite honour to tbuee states in 
which they are established.' 

The library of Serapion did not sustain any damage, and it was 
undoubtedly there, that Cleopatra deposited those 300,000 volumes 
from that of Pergamus, which were presented to her bj Antony. 
This addition, with other enlargements that were made trom time 
to time, rendered the new library of Alexandria more numerous 
and considerable than the first : and though it was ranseckeil mor9 
than ouce, during the iruubles and revolutions which happened in 
the Roman empire, it always retrieved its losses, and recovered its 
number of volumes. In this condition it subEisted for many aces, 
displaying its treasures to tlie learned and curious, till the seventh 
century, when it suffered the same fate with its parent, and waa 
burnt by the Saracens when tbey took that city in the year of our 
Lord 642. The manner bj which this misfortune happened is too 
singular to be passed over in silence. 

iobnj sumamed the Grammarian, a famousfollower of Aristotle, 

•- Phil. InbcMi. p. T3S. IB Adud. p. H3. Amn. Marutl. I. nlL c IS. ])kni. Cue 

miHiuiiwiiiUMi. AHut lnDdaverit. ilcui LIvlue. qui «l(gi<ille refuiii uiiKqu* Fgrcitum 
Id iiHii oh fuMe. Non full eleganlli Ulud, bul cuia,(eit uudku ^uiurlB: inia, » 
HudlnMi quldsm, quoDUUD non In itudluin. Hd In ipecuculum coinpinvennL— Pio- 
nic Itaque librmin quuium ilt, Dlbll In (ppumom Sohc di trHfHU. hio • to 
{ AkDl-Pbu*|lBB,laU«.D]>iiaa.IX. 
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h&i^ieaed to be at Alexandria when the city wu taken ; sod ui bt 
WM modi esteeraed by Amri Ebnol As, tlie general of tlie Saracen 
troops, he entreated that commander to bestow upon him the AleK- 
audrian tibrnry. Amil replied, that it wasnolinhiepowertogrHnl 
Bucii a request ; but that he would write to the Khalif, or emperor 
of tlie Saracena, for bia orderi on that head, witliout which he could 
not preaumu to dispose of the library. He accordingly wrote to 
Omar, the tlien Khalif, whose answer whs, that if those books con- 
tained the same doctrine with the Koran, they could not be of any 
use, because the Koran was sufficient in itself, and comprehended 
all necessary truths; but if they contained any particulars contrary 
to that book, they oueht to be destroyed. In conuequence of thia 
answer, they were all condemned to the flames, without any farther 
exatnination ; and. for '.nat purpose, were distributed aniung tlie 
public baths; where, fur the space of six months, they were ueed 
for fuel instead of wood. We may from hence form a Just idea uf 
the prodigious number of books contained in that library ; and thua 
was tliis inestimable treasure of learning destroyed. 

The Mussum of Bruchion was nut burnt with the libruy which 
was attached to it. Strabo* acquaints ue, in his description of it, 
that it was a vary large structure near the palace, and fronting tlie 

Krti and that it was surrounded with a portico, in which the pln- 
lophers walked. He adds, that the members of tlus society were 
governed by a president, whose station was so bunourabie and im- 
portant, that in the time of the Ptolemies, he was always chosen 
by the king himself, and afterwards by the Roman emperor; and 
that they had a hall where the whole society ate at the expense of 
thd public, by whom they Mrere supported in every plentiful manner. 

Alexandria was undoubtedly indebted to this Museum for the 
advantage she long enjoyed of being t)ie greatest school in all that 
part uf the world, and of having traitied up a vast number of men 
who excelled in literature. It is from thence, in particular, tbat 
the Church has received some of its most illtistrious doctors : aa 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Ammoniiu, Origen, Anatolius, Atbanasius, 
and many others ; for all these studied in that seminary. 

Demetrius Phalereus was probably the first pre^dent of this seat 
of learning'; it is certain, indeed, that he had the superintend en cy 
of the library. Plutarcht informs us, that it was he who proposed 
to Ptolemy the establishment of a library of such authors as treated 
of civil polity and government, assuring him, that these would . 
always supply him with such counsels as itone of bis friends would 
presume to offer him. In fact, this is almost the onlyexpedient for 
mtroducing truth to princes, and showing them, under borrowed 
names, their duties as well as their defects. When the king hod 
relished this excellent advice, and measures were taken to pmcure 
■11 such books as were requisite in this first view, it may easily bs 

• Boakj. itU. PL Tta. t no- iB AforwiL p. m. 
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uid prevailei! upon tlie king to collect all sorts of other booiu lot 
ttie Ilbrarj we have meationed. Who could better assist that 
prince in tbit sccomptiahinent of lo noble aad magoificetit a piaa 

than Demetrius Plialereus, who was himsetf a, leamed man of the 
first rank, as well as ft very able politician I 

We hav^ formerly aeeu what inducem^ta brought Demetrius ta 
the court of tills pnnce.* He was received with open arms by 
Ptolemy Soter, who heaped a profusioD of honours upon hiiu. ind 
made him hia coafidaat. He consulted him, in preference to all hi* 
other counsellors, in 'the most important affairs, and pnrticdailj 

A. M. 3119^ those which related to the succesfion to the crown. , 

Anu J. C. ao. This prince, two years before his death, liad farm- 
ed a resolution to abdicate bis crown in favour of one of hia children. 
Demetrius endeavoured to diesuade him from tiiat design, Ity repie* 
senting to him, that he must no longer expect to enjoy any authority, 
if he (iivestfd himself of his digmty in such a manner, and that it 
would be dangerous lo create hiaiKelf a master. But wheu he 
ibund him absolutely determined on this abdication, he advised hitn 
to regulate hia choice by the order prescribed by nature, wliich was 
generally followed by nil nationd : in consequence of which it would 
Be incumbent on him to prefer his eldest son hy Eurydice, his first 
wile. But the infinence of Berenice prevailed over ti.i8 equitable 
andpnidentadvice, which, in a short time, proved fatiiJtoitsautlJor. 

A. M. 37^1. Towards the cioee of this yeur died Ptolemy Soter, 

AnL J. c. S3. king of Egypt, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, 
and two years atler liis resignation of the' empire to his son. He 
was the most able and worthy man of all his race, and left behiml 
hun such examples of prudence, justice, and clemency, as very lew 
of hia successors were industrious to imitate. During the ^pace ot 
near forty years, in which he governed Egypt ailer tlie death ot 
Alexander, he raised it tosucli aheight of grandeur and power, as 
rendered it superiur lo ibe other kingdoms. He rc«u:ied upon the 
tlirone tlie same fondness lor simphcity of marmers, and tlie sEme 
aversion fbr ostentatious pomp, as he discovered when he hrst aic 
cended it. — He was accessible to his subjects even to a degree oC 
familiarity. He frequently ate with them at their own houses; 
and, when he gave any enterteinment himself, he thought it no dis- 
grace to borrow pkte from tbe rich, because he had but very littU 
of his own, and no more tlian was necessary for his common nse 
And when some persons represented to him that the regal dignity 
seemed to require an air of greater opulence.t his answer was, 
-That the true grandeur of a king consisted in enriching other*, 
not ifi being rich himself," 
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Ptolemy PhilBdelphuB, after his ftiher had abdicated the ctowti 
m his favour, entcrtiuned the people, wlien he ascended the throne, 
with tiie most splendid feetivaJ mentioned in ancient history, Atlie- 
Da'us has left UB a bngdeacriptionof It.tnnBcribed from Csllixenes, 
the Rhodian, who compiled a history of Alexandria, and MontfaU' 
con relates it in hia AntiquitieB. I Ehall insert the particulars of it 
in this place, because they are well calculated 1o give us an idea of 
the riches and opulence of E^pt. I may add too, that as ancient 
authors speak very often of sacred pomp, procesEions, and Ealeiii''j 
festivals, in honour of their gods, I tbouglit it incunbent on me to 
give some idea of them for once, hy describing one of the mo'^c 
celebrated solemnities that woe ever known. Plutarch, who is (.er 
pctually mentioning tiiumphs among the Romans, has the appro bu- 
tion of his readera for liis particulsr description of that of Pau]iu> 
^milius, which was one of the most magnificent. But if the ac- 
count 1 shall now give should appear unseasonable, or too prolix, it 
may be parsed over, without interrupting the scries of this history ; 
for i declare beforehand, that the relation will he something tedious. 

This pompous solemnity continued a whole day,* and was con- 
ducted throiigh the wliole extent of the city of Alexandria. It was 
divided into several parts, and tbrmeda variety of separate proces- 
sions. Beside those of the king's father and mother, the gods Imd, 
each of them, s distinct cavalcade, the decorations of which were 
descriptive of their history. 

Atheneeus has related onlythe nartlculars of that of Bacchus, by 
which a judgment may be formed of the magnificence of the re^t. 

The procession began with a troop of Sileni, some habited in 
purple, othera in robes of a deep red: their employment was to 
keep off the crowd, and make waj. 

Next to the Sileni came a btind of Satyrs, composed of twenty 
in two ranks, each carrying a gilded lamp. 

These were succeeded by Victories, with golden wings, carrying 
vases, in which perfumes were burning, nine feet in height, portly 
gilt, and partly adorned with the leaves of ivy. Their habitu n ere 
embroidered with the figures of ajiiraals, and every pari of them 
glittered with gold. 

After these came a double altar, nine feet in height, and covered 
with a luxuriant foliage of ivy, intermixed with omamcntsi of gold. 
It was also beautified with a golden crown, compnGed~of vine jeavcs, 
and adorned on all sides with certain white filiets. 

A hundred and twenty youths advanced next, clothed in purple 

• AttaB. I. T. p. UT- m. 
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vests ; each of them benriov a golden vue of inceoM, mfrth. u>d 

saffron. 

Tliey were followed by forty Satyrs, wesring crowns of goM, 
which represented the leaves of ivy ; and in the right hand of each 
WBB another crown of the same metal, adorned with vine leaves. 
Their habits were diversified with a variety of colours. 

In the rear of these marched two Sileni, arrayed in purple man- 
tles, and white drawers ; one of them wore a kind of hat, and ear- 
ned a golden caduceus in bis hand; the other had a trumpet. 
Between these two was a man, six feet in height, masked and ha- 
bited like a tragedian. He also carried a golden coniucopin, and 
was distinguisi^d by the appellation of The Year. 

This peison preceded a very besutitbl woman, as tall as Mmself, 
dressed in a magnificent manner, and glittering all over ivith gold. 
She held, in one n and, a crown composed of tiie leaves of the peach- 
tree, and in the other a branch of palm. She was called Pente- 

The next b the procession were the Genii of the four seasons, 
wearing characteristic ornaments, and supporting two golden vases 
of odours, adorned with ivy leaves. Id toe nudst of them was a 
square altar of gold. 

A bond of Satyrs then appeared, wearing golden crowns, fa- 
shioned like the leaves of ivy, and arrayed in red habits. Some 
bore vessels filled with wine, others carried drinking cups. 

Immediately aCler these camo Philiscns, the poet and priest of 
Bacchus, attended by comedians, munciaiis, dancers, and other 
persons of that class. 

Two tripods were carried next, as prizes for the victors at the 
athletic combats and exercises. One of these tripods, being thir- 
teen feet and a half in heifht, was intended for the youths; tlie 
other, which was eighteeo feet hi^, was designed foe the men. 

A car of an extraordinary size followed these. It had four 
wheels,t was twenty-onefeetm length, and twelve in breadth, and 
was drawn by 1QU men. In this ear was a figure r^resenting 
Bacchus, fifleen teet in h^gbt, in the attitude of performisg liba- 
tions with a large cup of gold. He was arrayed in a robe of br«- 
caded purple, which flowed down to his feet. Over thin was a 
transparent vest of a saffron colour, and above that a liirge 
purple mxntle embroidered with gold. Before him was a great 
vessel of gold, formed in the i>aced<emonian fashion, and cmtaining 
fifteen measures, called melreta.l This was accompanied with a 

' Tlili word iknlAn the >pAe« of firfl fean, boeiuMt *t (ha erplratlnri nr evflFV 
foiinh rrai, Uh i^is oT BugIiih wh nriakmed ii ibe bef InnLni of the nen, wLlcb 



two cups of the Eame meta] fuD of cinnamon and saffron. Bacchua 
was seutcd under the shade of ivy and vine teavee, intennixed with 
the foliage of friiit trees; and from these hung eeveral crowna, 
6I1ets, aad thyrsi, with timbrele, ribanda, and a variety of satiric, 
comic, and tragic masks, la the same car were the priests and priest- 
esses of that deity, with the other ministers, &&d interpreten ot 
mifteries, dancers of aU classes, and wonien bearing vane.* 

These were followed by the Bacchantes, who marched with their 
hair dishevelled, and wore crowira, composed, some of aenicatB, 
others of branchesof the yew, the vine, or tlie ivy. Someof theM 
women carried knives in their hands, others grasped serpents- 
After these advanced another car, twelve feet in breadth, and 
drawn by sixty men. In this was the statue of Nyssa, or NyBa,4 
iittmg, twelve leet high, and clothed with a yellow vest embroiJered 
with gold, over which was nnotlier Laconic habit. The statue rose 
by the aid of some machines, without being touched by any person, 
and after it had poured milk out of a golden cup, it resumed iti 
formeT seat. Its left hand held a thyrsus adorned with ribands: 
and It wore a golden crown, on which were represented leaves of 
ivy, with clusters of grapes, composed of various gems. It wu 
covered with a deep shade, tanned b; blended foliage, and a gUded 
ismp hung at each corner of the car. 

After this came another car, thirty-sii feet in length, and twenty- 
four in breadth, drawn by 300 men. On this was placed a wine- 
press, also tliirty-siz feet long, and twenty-two and a half broad; 
tliis was full of the produce of the vintage. Six Satyrs trod th« 
grapes, to the sound of the flote,and sung such airs as corresponded 
with the action in which they were employed. Silenus was the 
chief of the band, and streams of wine flowed from the chariot, 
throughout the whole procession. 

Anotlicr car of the same magnitude was drawn by 600 men- 
This carritid a vat of a prodigious size, made of leopards' skins 
sewed together. The vessel contained 3000 measures, and shed K 
constant eflusion of wine during the procession. 

This car was followed by 130 crowned Satyrs and Sileni, cany* 
ing pots, flagons, and large cups, all of gold. 

This troop was immediately succeeded by a silver vat, containing 
600 mctreiei, placed on a car drawn by the same number of men. 
The vessel was adorned with chased work, and the rira, together 
with the two handles and the base, were embeilished witn the 
figures of animals. The middle part of it was encompassed with 
a golden crown adorned with jewels- 
Next appeared two silver bowls, eighteen feet in diameter, and 
nine in height. The upper part of their circumference was adorned 
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with Htods, and the bottom with oevonl mmuis, three of wUdi 
ffere a foot and a half high, and man;; more of a lesaer size. 

Theae were followed by ten great vata, and sixteen oliier vaESels, 
■he largest <if whicb contained tbirty mdretet, and the ieost fivet 
.here were likewise ten caldrons, twenty-four vases with two 
handles, disposed on five silver*; twoailver wine-presBea, on which 
were placed twenty-four goblets; a table of massy silver, eigbteea 
feet in length,, tuid thirty more of six feetj four tripods, one of 
which was of oassy silver, and had a circomforence of twentj- 
four feet; the other three that were snuller, were adorned with 
precious stoikes in the middle. 

Then came eighty Delphic tripods, all of silver, eometJiing ten 
than the preceding. They were likenbe accompanied with twen- 
ty-six ewers, sixteen flagons, and 160 other vessels, the largest ot 
which contained six metreta, and tlie smallest two. All theas 
vessels were of silver. 

Afler these came the mlden vessels; four of which, called Lar 
conic, were crowned with vine leaves : there were likewise two 
Curinthian vases, whose rinu and middle circuniferenee were em 
bellished with the figures of animals ; these coitfai>Bd eight m^tUtt 
R wine-pren, on wliich ten goblets were placed: two other vases, 
each of which contained live mttrOti .- and two more that held • 
conpie of measures: twenty-two vessels for preserving Uquorscool, 
the larmst of which contained thirty mtlreUi, and the least one; 
four golden tripods of an extraordinary size: a kind of golden 
basket, intended as a repoiitorv for vesselH of the same metBl> tiiia 
tvas enriched with jewels, and was fifteen feet in length; it was 
likewise 'divided into six paTtitiona,onfi above another, adorned with 
various figures of animals, above three feet in height; two goblets, 
and two Jass bowis with golden ornaments : two saivers of gold, 
four cubits in diameter, and three others of less dimensions: tra 
ewers; an altar four feet and a half high; and twenty-five dislies. 

After this rich equipage, marched tSOO youths, habited in whits 
vests, and crowned, soine-of them with ivy, others with branchea 
of the pine. Two hundred and fitly of tills baud carried golden 
vases, and 400 of them vases of silver. Three hundred more car- 
ried silver vcsecis, made to keep liquors cool. 

AHer this appeared another troop bearing large drinking vBEsels, 
twenty of which were of gold, ^y of silver, and 300 (Uver^ed 
with various colours. 

There were likewise several tables, six feet in length, and sup- 
porting a vuiety of remaritable objects. On one was represented 
the be^ of Semele, on which were disposed several vesta, some of 
golden brocade, others adorned with precious stones. 

We must not omit a car thirty-three feet in length, and twenty- 
one in breadth, drawn by fiOO men. In this was the representation 
of a deep cavern, shrouded with ivy and vine leaves; from which 
several pigeons, nng-dovea, and turtlea isbomI out and flew aboub 



Littk bands wen ftatsMd to their feet, that the; mi^it be cangbt 
by the people around tbeni. Two fountaios, likewise, one of milk 
and tbe other of wine, flowed out of the cavern. AU tlie Dymphs 
who stood round it wore crowne of gold. Mercury waa &l«o eeen, 
mth a golden cadaceus in his hand, slid clothed in a splendid manner. 

Tlie expedition of Bacchus into the Indiea was exhibited in an- 
other car, where the god was repreaeoted by a statue, eighteen feet 
in height.and mounted upon ui ^|^ant. He waa arrayed in purple, 
and wore a golden crown, intermixed with twining ivv and vine 
leaves. A long tbyrsiw of gold was in his hand, and ttia sandals 
were of the aame metaL On the neck of the elephant was seated 
a Satyr above seven feet high, with a crown of gold on his bead, 
formed in imitation of pine branches, and blowing a kind of trumpet 
made of a goat's horn. The trapunge of the elephant were of gold, 
and Ilia neck was adorned with uie crown of that metal abapeif like 
the foliage of ivy. > 

This car was followed by 5D0 young virgins, adorned with purple 
vests aud golden zones. A huomed a^ twenty of them, who com* 
manded the rest, wore crowns of gtdd that seemed to be composed 
of tbe branches of pine- 
Next to these came 1 SO Satyrs, aimed at all points, some in silver, 
amd others in copper, arms. 

To these succeeded live troops of Sileni,and Satyrs with crowns 
on their heads, mounted on asses, some of whom were entirely har- 
nessed with gold, the reat with silver. 

After this troop appeared a long train of chariots, twenty-four of 
which were drawn by elephants ; sixty by he-goats ; twelve by hone; 
six by ory^ei, asperaee ofgoats; fifteen by buffaloes; four by wild 
asses ; eight by ostriches ; and seven by stags. In these chariots 
were tittle youtlia habited like charioteers, and wearing hale with 
broad brims. They were accompanied by others of a less atature, 
armed with little bucklers, and long thyrsi, and clothed in mantles 
embroidered with gold. The boys, who performed the office of 
chariuteeis, were crowned with branches of pine, and the lemar 
youths with ivy. 

On each side of these were three cars drawn by camels, and fU- 
lowed by others drawn by mules. In these cars were several tents, 
resembling those of tlio Barbarians, with Indian women, and those 
of other nations, habited like slaves. Some of these camels carried 
300 pounds weight of incense; others 200 of eaffren, cinnamoa, 
iris, and other odoriferous spices. 

At a little distance from these, marched a band of Ethiopians, 
armed with pikes. One body of these carried 600 elephants' teeth : 
another, 3000 branches of ebony ; a third, sixty cups of gold and 
silver, with a large quantity of gold dust. 

After these came two hunters carrying gilded darts, and march 
tag at the head of 2,400 dogs of the Indian, Hyrcanian, and Moloe 
sian breed, besides a variety of other species. 
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were fiiBteDcd several species of birdi and deer. Cages « 
CBtried, in which were parrots, peacoclts, turkejr-benB, pheisants, 
and a great number of Ethiopian birds. After these appeared 130 
skeep of tbal country t 300 of the Arabian breed i twenty of the 
island of Eub<Baj IweDty-aiit white Indian oxen, eight ofthc £thi< 
opion species; also a large white bear ; fourteen leopards ; sixteeD 
pantiiers ; Ibur lynxes ; three small bears ; a cameleopard,* tnd tn 
Ethiopian rbinoceroe. 

Bacchus advanced next, seated in a car, and wearinz a golden 
crown embellished with ivy leaves. He was represented as taking 
sanctuary at the altar of Rhea, from the persecution of Juno. Pria- 
pua wan placed near him, with the crown of gold formed lite the 
leaves of ivy. The statue of Juno was crowned with a golden dia- 
dem; and thoseof Alexander and Ptolemy wore crownsuf Sue gold, 
tepresenting ivy leaves. The image of Virtue was placed near that 
of Ptolemy, and on ber head was a crown of gold made in imitation 
of olive branches. Another statue, representing the city of Corinth, . 
was also neu Ptolemy, with a golden diadem on its head. At a 
Iktle distance from each of these was a great vase filled with goMen 
cups, with a large bowl of the same metal, which contained fivo 

This car was foDowed by several women richl^arrayed, and bear* 
ing the names of the Ionian, and other Greek cities in Asia; with 
the islands which had formerly been conquered by the Persians. AH 
this train wore crowns of gold. 

Id another car was a golden tbjreue, 135 feet in length, and a 
nlver tance ninety leet long. 

In tltia part of the procession were a variety of wild beasts and 
bof^ea, and twenty-four lions of a prodisious size ; and also a great 
number of cars, in which were not only the statues of kings, but 
those of several deities. 

AAer these came a chorus of 600 men, among whom were 300 
who played on gilded harps, and wore golden crowns. At a small 
distance from this band marched £000 bulls, all oftbe same colour, 
and adorned with golden frnntlets, in the middle of which rose a 
crown of the same metal. The; were also adorned with a collar, 
and an Kgisf hung on the breast of each. All these trappings were 

The procession of Jupiter, and a great number of other deities, 
advanced next, and after all the rest, that of Alexander, whose sta- 
tue of massy gold was placed in a car drawn by elephants ; on one 
side of this statue stood Victory, and on the other Minerva. 

The procession was graced with teveral thrones of gold and ivory, 
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on one ofwhicb wasalamduuilemorgoU, tudon anotlier a horn 

of the Eame metal. A Lhird Bupportedacrowii; and a fourth a honi 
of Build gold. On the tlirone of Ptolemy Soter, the father of tlie 
reigning prince, was a golden crown, which weighed 10,000 pieces 

fa this procession were likewise 300 golden vaees, in which pei^ 
fumea were to be burnt ; fifty eildod altars,encoinpas8edwi(hgvlden 
crowns. Four torches of gold, fifteen Teet ia heig'bt, were fastened 
to one of these alt&rs. There were likewise twelve gilded hearts, 
one of whicli was eighteen feet in circumference, and sixty in helsht; 
and another was only twenty-two feet and a half high. Wine Del- 
phic tripods of gold appeared next, six feet in height ; end there 
"x others, nine feet high. Tiie largest of all was forty-five 
'u ; on which wero placed several animals in gold,seven feet 
half iiigh, and its upper part was encompassed with a golden 
crown, formed of a foliage of vine leaves. 

After these were seen several gilded palma, twelve feet inl^etbi 
together with a cad uceus, gilt also, sixty-six feet long; a gilded 
thunderbolt, in length sixty feet; a gilded temple, uxtyfaet mct^ 
cumlerence : adouSie horn twelve feet long; avast number of gilded 
animals, several of which were eighteen feet in height. To these 
were added several deer of a stupendous size, and a set of eagles 
thirty leet liigh. 

Three thousand two hundred crowna of gold were likewise cbt- 
ried in Uiia procession ; togetlier with a consecrated crown, of 1 90 
feet, most probably, in circumference ; it was likewise adorned with 
aprofu^on of gems, and surrounded the entrance into the temple of 
Berenice. There was also another golden 8Bgis. Several large 
crovniK of gold were also supported by young virgins richly habited. 
One of these crowns was three feet in height, and twenty-four in 
circumference. 

In this procasaion were also carried a golden ciiirass, oigliteeo 
feet inheiglit; and another of silver, twenty-seven feet hiffh, on 
which latter waa the representation of two thunderbolts nt gold, 
eighteen feet in length : an oaken crown embellished with jewels; 
twentygolden buckiersi sixty-fburcomplete suits of golden armour' 
two boots of tlie same metal, four feet and a half in length ; twelve 
golden basins; a great number of flagons; ten large vases of per* 
fumes for thebatlis; twelve ewers; fifty dishes, nnd a large numbei 
of tables; all these were of gold. There were likewise five tables 
covered with golden goblets; and a horn of solid gold, forty-five 
feet in length. All those golden vessels and otiier oriiamente were 
in a separate procession from that of Bacchus, which has been al 
ready utscribed. 

There were likewise 400 cliarJats laden with vessels, and other 

IbsvBJueUiereftMDribk^q^erawnaiiioiiniell u 100,000 Fnoch llm, whtch an 
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works of silver ; twenty others filled with golden veseek. BDd BOO 
B composed of 



During the games and public combats, which continued for eonw 
dayii after thi? pompotia ■alenmity, Ptolemy Soter preiented ths 
victors with twen^ ciowns of gold, and they received twenty-three 
from hie consort Ben>nice. It appeared, by the registers of the 
pntace, that these last crowns were valued at 2S30 talents, and fifty 
mlnK, about 334,400f. sterling: from whence fome judgment may 
be formed of the immense sums to which all the gold and silver 
employed in this splendid ceremonial amounted. 

Such was the pageant [shall I call it religious, or rather theatri- 
cal and comic ?) eiimbitea by Ptolemy Philadelphus at his corona- 
tion. If Fabricius, the famous Roman, whom I have formerly 
mentioned, so remarkable for his contempt of gold and silver, had 
been a spectator of it, I nm persuaded that he would not have been 
able to endure the sight of the procession till it closed, end have no 
doubt that he would have thought and spoken hke the emperor 
Vespasian, upon an occasion which had some resemblance to this. 
He and his son Titua made a triumphant entry into Rome, after 
'' [^aptu^e of Jerusalem; but finding himself fatisued with the 
tssive length of that pompous procession, he could not conceal 
bis displeasure, and declared that be was justly punished, by that 
tedious ceremony, for his weakness in desiring a triumph at his 
advanced agtf.* 

In this festival given by Ptolemy Philadelphus, no part of it 
■eemsto have been conducted with any elegance, or to have had 
the least air of taste and genius. An amazing profusion of gold 
and silver was lavished, which makes me recollect a passage in 
Sallust, the beauty and force of which I have the mortitication not 
to be able to render in our language. Catiline wishes to represent 
the immoderate luxury of the Romans his contemporaries, who 
lavished immense sums in the purchase o f pictures, statues, virrought 
plate, and superb buildings. " They draw out (says he) and tor- 
ment their gold and silver by all imaginable methods" (I must en- 
treat the reader's excuse for this literal translation,) " and yet this 
eicesB of prodigality is incapable of exhausting and overcoming 
their riches," — Omn^na modit peamiam trahintl, vexantif ta$nen 
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as thiB did the whole merit of Philidelphus cansiEt on this occftsion. 

In fact, who! ia there imly great or ulmirabla in tbia vain osteu- 
tatioD of riches, and tliis waste of such imnieiiBe tieofiure in % 
bottomless abyss, after thej h&d cost the people so much fatigue 
and labour, oad perhaps had been amassed by a long series of 
vir'cnt exactions ! The spoils of whole ptovinces and cities wen 
sacrificed to the curiosity of a single day, and displayed to public 
view oniy to riuse the frivolous aduitration of a stupid populace, 
without conducing to the Jcost real advantage or utility. Nothing 
erer argued a more profound ignorance of the true use of richea 
and solid glory, and of whatever else has any Just pretensions to tba 
esteem of mankind. 

But what can we say, when we behold ft sacied procession, and 
■ solemnity of religion, converted into a public school of intempe* 
ranee and licentiousness, calculated only to excite the most shameful 
passions in the spectators, <uid induce an utter depravity of man- 
ners i by presenting to their view all the instruments of excess and 
debauch, with the most powerful allurements to indulge them, and 
that under the pretext of paying adoration to the gods 1 What 
divinities must those be, tliat would sufler, and even exact, ao 
scandalous a pomp in their worahip. 

SECT. V. 

The dm tnmmcil'nn if ihe n\pi ofVu^lemj Phlladelphiu. The teiab of Dwii Hwu i 
PhalHTTTu,. Sfil#i,riifi ivaWiii hlanupi.it airfl narl r/ Ma «nfltn bo hLi mi AnllfKlHia 
vof wbnm ki^lBln iaabuUs. 

Ml IhU prtDUIl. Uinuniv U •doq piullhed (nr Uu 
Irruninn Df ihe GiuK by wbnn Im k ilUn In a biuJc, The •UMm\ 



It, that is to say, Phmnicia, C<B!e-Byria, Arabia, Libya, Ethiopia, 
the island of CvpniB,FaninhyUa, Cilicia, LyciB,Caria,and the ielea 
called the Cycladee. 

During the life of Ptolemy Soter, Philadelphus had concealed 
his resentment against Demetrius Phalereus, tor the advice he had 
given his father, when he was deliberatiuff on the choice of a sue- 
cesser. But as soon as he saw himself sok master, he caused that 
pliilosopher to be seised, and sent with a strong guard to a remote 
fortress, where he ordered him to be confined, till be should deter. 
mine in what manner to treat him. The bile of an aspic put ■ 
period to the life of that great man, who merited a better fate.f 

The tutimoQiea in his fhvonr, which are adduced by Cicero, 

^tot tiM. Ufll. trU 1 Dlct.LMtthiDMMlr.Olc tnenLpnXaUr. POD. 
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The characteriatics of his writinM, as CiceiD obaBrrea m aemil 
|daces,*were sneetness, elegeiice,beautj, grac«, andominail, ao 
that it was easy to distingiiiBn intiiemthe duciple of Tiwophraatu. 
He excelled in that speciea of eloquence, which u called the tem- 
peiaie and flnrid. Uib style, in other ivspecta gentle and calnt, 
ma adorned and ennobled with bold and diining metajpbora, that 
enlivened the subject of bia discoime, though otherwMe not eD> 
liched in any great degree with noble seutimenta, and thoae beaatiea 
that co&atitute the great and the aublime. He yna rather to bt 
RHisidered as a wrestler, formed in the shade and tranquility, &a 
public gamea and spectacles, than as a aoldier inured to anna by 
exercise, and qvdtting his tent to attack an enemy. Uia disconrat 
had, indeed, the faciuty of afiecting his bearers with lomethii^ soft 
and tender, but it wanted energy to mspire that force and ardour 
that inflame the mind, and only left in it at roost an agreeable >«• 
membrance of some tmnfiicnt sweetnew and graces, not unlike thai 
which we retain alter hearing the moet harmonious concerts. 

It must be confessed, this species of eloquence has its meiita, 
when confined within Just bounds; but as it is very difficult and 
unusual to ppeserve this due moderation, and to suppress the sallieg 
of a fertile and ilvely imagination, not always guided by the judg> 
ment; this kind of eloquence is Kft, therefore, to degenerate, and 
to become, even from its very beauties, a pemicioui delicacy, which 
at length vitiates and depraves the taste. This was the cSeci, 
according to Cicero and QuintUian, who were good judges in thii 
point, oftbe florid and studied graces peculiar to the style of De- 
metrius. .Athens, till his time,f had been accustomed to a nobis 
and majestic eloquence, whose characteristic was a natural beauty 
wittioui paint and elitter. Demetrius was the first that impaired 
this manly and solid eloquence, for which he substituted a soil and 
languishing species, if I may use the expression, that abated the 
vi^ur of the mind, and at length rendered tklse taste predominant. 

After the death of Ptolemy, two of Alexander's captains still 
•urviTed,LyGimftcbuH and SeleucuB, who, till then, had always been 

' Demetriiu Ph;i]eTeu*ln t 
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onited by inbiint and fiiendship, and wen eiigag«d to each other 
bj tre&tie* and cmfedantkinB ; as they wets now advancing to the 
period of their dan (for each of them bad exceeded Iburacore yean 
of age,) one wouki have thought they should have been desirous of 
ending their lives in tite onion which had ao loag Hubsisled between 
them: inateadof which, tbejthought only of making waragaiostt 
■ad destroying, each other. Tlieir qoarrel arose on the Ibllawinjr 



Lysimacbua, alter the marriage of Ilia son Agathoclea witn liv- 
■anijra, one of the daughten of Ptolemy, espoused another himself 
wlrase nanM was Arnnoe, and had several children by her. Tbo 
diJSbrent interests of these two sistera led them into all sorts of 
intrigues,* to form a powerful party in their Jkvour, upon the deatfa 
of Lysunachus. What are ambitious wives and mothers not cap&< 
ble of attempting! Their oppoeition was not the mere e&ct of 
personal interest, but was chiefij fomented by the disputes of their 
movers. Ljsandra was the daughter of Eurydice, and Areinoa 
of Berenice. The arrival of Ptolemy Ceraunus, the brother of 
Philadelphus, at his court, made Arsinoe apprehensive thet his in- 
terest would strengthen too much the party of Iiysandra, who was 
his sister by the same motherg and that they would accomplish the 
destruction of herseli^ and her own children, at tlie death of Lysi- 
machus. This calamity ahe was determined to prevent, by sacnfie* 
ing Agatbocles to her suspicions; and she succeeded in her desigOt 
by representing him to her husband, as one who hud formed a coo- 
s^racy against his life and crown, by which ahe so much incensed 
lum against hie own son, that be caused him to be imprisoned and 
put to death. Lysandra and her children, with her brother Cerau- 
DOS, and Alexander, another son of Lysimochue, took sanctuary in 
the court of Seleucos, and prevailed upon him to declare war 
against Lysimacbua. Several of Lysimachus's princl]»l officer*, 
and even those who had been moat devoted to his interest, were 
struck with so much horror at the murder of his son, that they entire- 
ly abandoned him, and retired to the court of Seleucus, whero they 
strengthened the remonstrancas of Lysandni by their own com- 
plaints. SeleueuB was easily induced to undertake this war, for 
which he was ah«ady sufBciently disposed by views of interest. 

A. M. 3rtt. JEtefore be engaged in this enterprise,! h^ resigned 

.*nt. J. c. 381 his queen Stratonice to his son Antiochus, for a rea- 
■on I shall soon relate, and consigned to him, at the same time, a 
considerable part of his empire, reserving to himself no other ter. 
ritories than the provinces between the Euphrates and the sea. 

Antiochus was seized with a hngering dbtemper, of which the 
physicians were incapable of discovering the cause; for which rea- 
taa his conditbn was thought entirely desperate. It ie easy to 
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eraceire the grief uid anxieA; of a. father who beiisM bimarif mi 
the point of loiing his sou id the flower of liis age ; whom he had 
intended for his successor ia hia vut dominiona, kudlnwboinaJl the 
happiness of his life coDsiBted. ErkditratuB, the moat a 
Kod moBt ekilful of til the phyoiciaDB, having carefuUf ccn 
every symptom with which the indisposition of the young prince 
waa ftttenaed, believed at last that be had discovered its true cviac, 
■Jid that it proceeded from love; in which conjecture he wai nOt 
deceived. It was, however, more difiicnitlfl discover the object of 
this passion, which was the more violent trom the secrecy in which 
it remained. The physician, therefore, to assure bimseif folly ik 
what he surmised, passed wiiole days in the apartment of Jiis patient 
and when he saw any lady enter, he carefiiUy observed tlie dotmte- 
nance of the prince, and never discovered the least emotion in him, 
except when Stratonice came into the chamber, either alone, or 
with the kingherconsortiat which times the young prince was, aa 
Plutarch observes, alw&ys affected with the symptoms deicribed 
by Sappho, as bo many indications of a violent passion: such, 
for instance, as a supinessioD of voice; bnmine b' ' 



with a variety of tl>e like symptoms. When the phyiaciau waa 

afterwards alone with his patient, he managed his mquiries with 

much desterity, as at last drew tlie secret from liim. An- 



tiochue confessed his passion for queen Stratonice' his mother- 
in-law, and declared that he had in vain employed HI his efforts 
to vanquish it; be added, that be had a thousuid times bad re- 
course to every consideration that could be ^presented to his 
thoughts in such a conjuncture; particularly tnerespect due from 
Mm to a &ther and sovereign, by whom he waa tenderly beloved; 
the shame of indulging a passion altogether unjustifiable, and con- 
trary to oil the'Tules of decency and honour; the folly of harbour- 
ing a deeire he ought never to be desirous of gratifymg but that 
his reason, in its present state of distraction, entirely eng ossed by 
one object, would hearken to nothing. And he cosc]ude(: with de- 
claring, that to punish himself, for desires involuntary in one sense, 
but criminal m every other, he had resolved to pine to death, by 
discontinuing all care of his health, and abstaining from every kind 

The physician gained a very considerable point, by penetrating 
into the source of iiis patient's disorder; but the application of the 

Kiper remedy waa much more difficult to be accomplished ; and 
w could a proposal of this nature be made to a parent and k'mgi 
When next Seleueus iaquired ailer bis eon's heahh, Eraeistratui 
replied, that his distemper was incurable, because it arose from a 
secret passion which could never be gratified, as the lady he loved 
was not to be obtained. The lather, surprised and afflicted at thii 
answer, desired to know why the lady was not to be obtained t 
** Becauie she is ray wife," replied the {^ysician, " and 1 am n>* 
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^ id to yWd hei np to the embmcM of anotbar." " And wX 

jou not part with her then," replied the Icing, " to presenre the lift 
of a BOO I ao tenderly lo¥e? Is thirthe friendBhip you prafesa fbf 
me ?" " Let me eptreat you, my lord," said Graaistrattu, " to iios- 
pae yoarsolf fbr one moment in mj place; would you resign your 
Stratonice to bie arms^ If you, therefbre, who are a father, would 
iiot consent to BUciKa sacrifics fur the welfare of a son bo dear to 
you, how can you expect another should do itP" " Would to God," 
exclaimin] Seteucna, " that the cure of my son depended only on 
niy acquiescerice, I would resign both Stratonice and my empire to 
bim wi^ all my soul." " Your majesty, then," replied the phjrd- 
cian, " has the remedy in your own hands ; ibr it is Stifttonice 
whom he loves." The father did not hesitate a moment aHer this 
declaration, and easily obtained the consent of his conEort : end bis 
eon and that princess were crowned king and queenof Upper Asia- 
Julian the apostate relates,* in a fragment of his wiitiiige still ex- 
tant, that Antiochus would not espouse Stratonice till after the 
death of his father. 

Whatever traces of reserve, moderation, and even modesty, ap- 
pear in the conduct of this young prince, lus example shows uii the 
misfortune of sufiering an anlawful passion, capable of diBCompos- 
ing all the happiness and tranquiliity, of life, to gain the least 
entrance into the heart. 

Seleucus being now eased of his inquietude,f thought of nothing 
but marching against Lysimachus. He therefore put bimself at 
the head of a fine army, and advanced into A»a Minor. All the 
country submittal to lum as &r as Sardis, which lie besieged and 
took; by which ^nans he became master of all tlie treasures erf* 
Lysimachus. 

A. H. siw. The latter having passed the Hellespont in order to 
Ant. J.c.Sji. check the progress of Seleucus, gave him battle in 
Phrji^a,! but was defeated and slain; uL^onsequence of which Se- 
leucus made himself master of all his dominions. His greatest ptea- 
Bure on this occasion resulted from his being the only survif er of all 
the captains of Alexander^ and, by the event of this battle, victorious 
over conquerors themselves, for tDat was the expression he thought 
fit to uBe,aiul this advantage was considered by him as the effect of a 
peculiar providence in his favour. The last victory was undoubt- 
edly the best justification of the title of Nicator, or the conqueror. 
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i, in order to dutinguiEh him from the olJier princee oi 
name of Seleuctw who reigiied sAer bun in Syria. 

A. H. 3TS4. His triumph on this occasion was of nolonffcontinD' 

AuL J. c a«. uice; for when ho went, seven months after hiSTictorjr, 
to take poaaession of Macedonia, where he proposed to pass the 
remainder of his days in the boeom of his native coontry, be warn 
basely assassinated by Ceraunns, on whom he had conferred inna< 
merable honours and obliffations; for bo had received htm into bia 
court, when he fled from bia own country, and had treated him suit- 
ably to h^ rank. He had also carried that prince with him in thii 
ezpeditioa ; intending, when it should be conipleted, to employ tba 
Bame forces for his establishment on the throne of his father in Eeypt. 
Butthiswretcbiinsennbleofall the favours he bad received, lu^ tba 
villany to conspire against his benefitctor,and aasaBsinate him. 

He bad reigned twenty years, from the battle of Ipsus, when the 
title of king was seenred to him ; and thirty-one, if the commence- 
meut of his reign be filed twelve years after the death of Alexan- 
der, when he Mcame masterofAma; from which time the era of 
the Eleleucidffi commences. 

A late dissertation of Monsieur de la Nauze givea bim a rei^ «f 
more than My years,* by adding to it the oineteei. years of his son 
Antiochus Soter. The author pretends, that Seleucus Nicator did not 
entirely divest himsotf of the government ; but b^an with making 
a partitEon of his dominions ; and that he lUlerwar^ reunited them, 
oven in the lifetime of his son. He has produced probable reasona 
in favour of his opinion; but as 1 never engage.in contests of this 
nature, I sbalj confine myself to the chronolopy of Usher, which haa 
been my usual guide, and which assigns, with Father Petau and 
Honnieur Vaillant, thirty-one yeara to tlie reign of Seleucus Nicator. 
This prince had extraordinary qualities ; and without montioniiig 
his military acoomplisbments, it may be justly said, tiiat he distin- 
guished himself anxHig the other kings, by his great love of justice, 
a benevolence and clemency that endeared him to the people, and a 
peculiar regard to religion. He had hkewise a taste for polite lite- 
rature, and made it a circumstance of pleasure and glory to himself, 
to send back to the Athenians the Lbrary which Xerxes had carried 
away, and which he found in Persia. He accompanied that present 
with the statues of Hannodius and Aristogtton, whom the Athenians 
honoured as tbeir deliverers. 

ThefriendsofLysimachus, with those who had served under that 
prince, at first considered Cetaunus as the avenger of his death, and 
acknowledged him fbr their king; but bis conduct soon caused them 
to change Uieir eentimente. 

He did not expect to powess th^lomimoiu ofXyBDRMnB m 
peace,! while bis sister Arnuoe afia th/tQl|^i|E^^|ftt)^iVBi- 
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taftcbd) wore lirfaiff; fotwiuch nwm ba detenmnatl to rid hiim^ 
U once of them ana the apprehensions they gave him. The greatest 
crimes cost the ambitious but little remorse. Cerauous teigiied a pas- 
■iOQ Sir hia ai8t«T, aad demanded her hand in marriage; aaiJ as these 
incestuous mamagea were frequent and allowed in E^pi, Araiiioe, 
who wa« well acquainted with the natural dieposition ot' her brother, 
protracted, aa much as pos»ble, the conclusion of that afiair, the 
consequences of which alie feared would be fatal to herself and chil- 
iieu. But the more she delayed and concealed her repugnance under 
(damible pretexts, the mare warmly he pressed her to gratify his 
pttssicm; and in order to remove all suspicion, he repaired to that 
temple which the Hacedonians held in the greatest veneration, and 
there, in the preaence of one of her confidential friends, whom ah« 
bad sent to lum,]ieca]ledthe tutelar gods of the country to witness, 
embracing tlteir statuea at tlie same time, and protesting, with the 
moet dreadful oatha and imprecations, that bis views, with respect 
to the marriage he solicited, were perfectly pure and innocent. 

^rsinoe placed but little confidence in these prooiises, though 
they were uttered before the altara, and had been ratified with the 
awful seal of religion ; < but she was apprehensive, at the same time, 
that perustingin ancbstinate refnsal would beintal toherchildren, 
for wliose welfare s!ie was more solicitous than her own. She, 
therefore, consented at last ; and the nuptials were celebrated with 
the greatest [uagnilicence, and with all the indications of the most 
unacted joyand tenderness. Ceraunus placed the diadem on the 
head of his sister, and declared her queen, in the presence of the 
whole army. Arsinoefeltareal joy,whenshebeheldherself soglo- 
rioualy re-established in the privileges of which she had been divested 
by the death of Ljsimachus, her nrat husband ; and she invite J her 
new spouse to reside with her in her own city of Cassandria, to 
wliich she first repaired herself, in order to make the neceeeaiy pre- 
parations for his arrival. The temples on that occasion, with at! 
the public squares and private houses, were magnificently adorned ; 
and nothing was to be seen but altars and victims ready for sacrifice. 
The two sonsof Arsinoe, Lysimachus, who was then sixteen years of 
age. and Philip, who was thirteen, both princes of admirablo beauty 
and majestic mien, advanced to meet the kin^, with crowns on their 
l!cad?,it being a dayof somuch solemnity and joy. Ceraunus threw 
his arms round their necks, and «mbraced them with as much ten- 
derness as could well be expressed by the fondest of fathers. 

The comic part ended here, and was presently succeeded by a 
bloody tragedy. As soon as he entered the city, he seiied the citadel, 
and ordered the two brothers to be murdered. Those unfortunate 
princes Red fur refuge to the queen, who clasped them in her arms, 
and vainly endeavoured, by covering them with her body, to save 
them froiil the daggers of their murderers, who killed tlicm in the 
bt^om of their muther. Instead of being allowed tlie sad consol»> 
tion of rendering ths last offices to her cliildren,Bhe was Brat drag 
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gcd out of the city, with her robes all rent, and. her hair diahevelled, 

and then bniiUheil into Samothrace, with only two female servints 
to attend her, moiirnrully coDHiderin£ her surviving the princes her 
Bonts, as the completioti of all her ca^mitics. 

A. M. 37S3. Providence would not sufibr such crimes to go long 

AptJ.c.sw. unpunieiied,* but called fbrthadistant people to be tiie 
ministers of its vengeance. 

The Gauls, finding their own conntry too populous, sent out a 
prodigious number of people to seek a new settlement in sodm 
other lend. This swonn of foreignera came from the extremity of 
the ocean, and afler proceedins along the Danube, arrived at the 
outitt of the Save, and tlien divided themselves into three bodies. 
Tlie first, commanded by Brcnnus and Acichorius, entered Pannonia, 
now known by the name of Hungary; the second marched into 
Thrace, under Cerethrius; and Begins led the thlrii into lUyriuin 
and Macedonia. 

All the nations near whose territories this people approached, 
were strnck with ao much terror, that instead of waiting till they 
were subdued, they despatched ambassadors to the Gauls, and 
thought themselvea exceedingly happy in purchasing a peace with 
money. Ptolemy Ceraunus,f king of Macedonia, was the only 
prince who was undismayed at the tidings of thisformiiiabie irrup 
tion ; and running headlong of himself on the punishment the di- 
vine vengeance was preparmg to iniiict upon him for the murders 
he had perpetrated, he advanced to meet the Gauls with a small 
body of undisciplined troops, as if it had been as easy fiir him to 
fight battles as it was to commit crimes. He had even the impru- 
dence to refuse a supply of 20,000 men, which the Dardanians, a 
neighbouring- people to Macedonia, offered him; and answered with 
BninaultingBir,thBt Macedonia would be much to be pitied,ir, after 
It had conquered all the East by itself alone, it could need the aid 
of the Dardanians to defend its frontiers ; to which he added, with 
a haughty tone of triumph, that he would face the enemy with tfa« 
children of those who, under the ensigns of Alexander, had subdued 
the universe. 

He expressed himself in the same imperious strain to the Gauls, 
who first offered him peace by a deputation, in case he would pur- 
chase it ; but, conceiving this offer the result of fear, he replied, 
that be would never enter into any treaty of peace with them, un- 
less they would dehver up some of the principal persciis of their 
nation to him as luistages; and thait tliey must likewise send him 
their arms, before he would place any confidcuce in their promises. 

• JuKin. t. iih. n uv. Pinnon. 1. 1. n. CO-HS. Mann. Eic. apwl Fhndun. 
EOiuc Dai. Blc I. ulk CBUIm. hymn, lu Vduin, *l tclW. ad eundeui. SuIeIhii tn 
[■K-Wai. 
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Thii answer waa receivecl vith conteiniit b; the GruIs ; and m 
may froin hence observe the methods ueiMll; emploved b; the Deit j. 



untu^ations. 

A few days after this erent.a battle wa« fbu^ht, wherein the 
Hacedoniaiu were entirely defeated and cut to pieces : Ptolemy, 
covered with wounds, warn taken prisoner by the GauJs r who, after 
they had cut off his head, fixed it on a lance, and showed it to tha 
enemy in derision- A very inconsiderable number of Macedooiana 
saved themselves by flight, but all the rest were either slain or made 
prisoners. The Gauls dispersed themselves, afler this victory, in 
order to piUsge the adjacent conntiv; upon which So9thene8,one of 
the principal pcTsons among the Macedonians, collected some few 
troops, and taking advantage of the disorder in which thf y then 
were, destroyed a great number of their men, and obliged tlie rest 
to quit the country. 

Brennus then advanced into Macedonia with bis troop; but this 
leader is not'to be confounded with that other Brennus who took the 
city of Rome, about a century before. Upon the intelligence lie 
had received of the first success of Belgius, and the great booty be 
had acqaiired, he envied hirn the spoils of so rich a country, and im- 
mediately formed a resolution to liave a part. When be received 
tlio news of that general's defeat, it only served as a new motive to 
hasten bis march; his impatieQce to revenue his countrymen unit- 
ing with his desire to ennch himself. Ailthors have not informed 
us what became of Belgius and his troop ; bnt in all probability he 
was killed in the second engagement, aiter which the remains of 
his army were incorporated into that of Brennus. However that 
may be, Bremius and Acicborius quitted Pannonia, with an army of 
150,000 foot and 15,000 horse, and entered liljTium, in order te 
pass into Macedonia and Greece. 

During a sedition which happened in their march, a body of 
M,000 men drew off from the main army.and marched, under Lennor 
and Lutorius, whom they chose for their commanders, into Thrace, 
where they joined those whom Cerethrius had already led into that 
country! after which tJiey made themselves masters of Byzantium, 
and the western coasts of the Propontis, and then laid the adjacent 
Country under contribution. 

A. u.XM. This desertion did not prevent Brennus and Acicho- 
Airt. J. C. sa. riuB from continiiiug their march; and they drew, 
either from Ulyrium or their countrymen the Gauls, such numcroua 
reinrorccments, as increased their army to 152.000 root,and 61,S00 
horse. The hopes of booty, and some advantageous settlcmeuc, 
caused a vast number of soldiers to join ihem in this expedition, 
and with this army they marched diructly to Macedonia, where 
they overpowered Soothenea with their multitudes, and ravaged tU 
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the country. Il ^vill aoon metr hj the Kqnel, that AntigoaiM 
ruigned in Uacedooia after the death of Sosthenea. 

The Gauls next advanced to the straits of Thennopyle, with an 
iiitention to enter Greece ; but were stopped for some time by ttie 
troops who had been posted there, to defend that important pass: 
tU] at last they discovered the circuitous path which the anov of 
Xerxea had formerly taken in their passage over these mountains ; 
and the Grccke, to avoid being surrounded by the troops detached 
against them by the Gauls for that purpose, were obliged to retire 
and leave them a free passaee. 

Brennus advanced with the main bodyof the army towards Del- 
phi, in orderto pillage the immense riches of the temple of Apollo, 
and ordered Acichoiius to follow him with the troops under his 
command; saying, at Ihe same time, with an air of raillery, "tbat 
the gods oug-ht in reason to impart some of their riches to men, who 
n themselves, and employed them 



a better manner." Authors have here taken an opportuniti 
ate very astonishing and marvellous events :* for they ' '' 
that when Brennus approached the temple of Delphi, the ski 



ilfuB, 



blackened with a dreadful tempest, and that great numbeis of his 
men were destroyed by hail and thunder. To which they add, that 
this Btoim was attended by an earthquake, that rent the mountains, 
and threw down vast fra^ents of the rocks, which crushed the 
Gauls by hundreds at a time ; and that the remaining troops were 
seized with such a panic the ensuing night,f as caused them to 
mistake their own men for the enemies, m consequence of which 
they destroyed one another in such a manner, that before the day 
grew light enough for them to distinguish each other, above half 
□f the army perished by that means. 

The Greeks, whom the danger of a temple so revered among 
them had drawn from all parts to preserve it fr»Hn being plunderot^ 
were aJiimatcd by an event in which heaven itself seemed to de- 
clare in their favour, and charged the Gauls with so much impe. 
tuoaity, that though Acichorius had joined Brennus, they were 
unable to sustain the shock, and were daughtered in vast numbers. 
Though Brennus had received raanv wounoa in several parts of his 
body, yet none of them were mortal: but when be saw that all was 
lost, and that the grand design he had formed ended only in the 
destruction of his army, lie was seized with such despair, as made 
him resolve not to survive his losses. He accordingly sent for at) 
the officers that could be assembled, amidst the confusion which 
rei^nod among tlieni, and advised them to kill all the wounded men, 
and make the l>e«t retreat in their power. After this he drank as 
much wine as he could, plunged bis da^er into his bosom, and 
expired upon the spot. 

• Junln. I. ml.,c.*-8. r.™n. 1. 1, p. «33-»«. 

* Tbeiiaclenuilwi^btlbnelilixli <rf umn wira InfMad tats LbaDM brlbajot 
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Acicbonoa took tba commsiid in eluef upon hinHelli umI endeav 
ouied to regain the atniu of Thennopyts, in order to m&rch out 
of Greece, and conduct the end remaina of the army into their own 
country. But 5b he Wfts obliged to paEs tlirough ft large extent of 
the enemy's territories, and tonanrd a battle e»ery time he wanted 
pTDviaiona for his troopajandas these were reduced to the necessitj 
of sbnoBt always lying on the ground, though it was then the winter 
■CBson ; in a word, as they were conetantlj hantsaed from every - 
quarter, by the inhabitants of the countries through which they 
inarched, they were all destroyed, either by famine, cold, distempers, 
or the Bword : and of all that prodigious number of men who engaged 
' ' expedition, not one escaped with life. 



■ndden tempest that arose when the Gaols ^proached Delphi, and 
the inunense maBees of rock miraculously detached from the moun- 
tains to crush the tacril^^ioiia troops. Perhaps the whole might 
be no more than a thick Sght of utowb shot by the enemies, who 
imght likewise roD down upon tiia Oanls huge stones from the topa 
of the mountains. Such events are entirely natural and ciistomiu^ 
in attacbs hke this, which the prieate, whose interests it Was to 
magnify the power of their god, might represent as a prodigy, and 
as a miraculous interposition ; and which the credutitj of the peo- 
ple, who are always fond of the marrellous, would readily iiave 
credited, without a scrupulous examination into the truth of the 
account. 

On the other band, we have no sufficient reason to disbelieve 
any tiling which history relates of this event. The enterprise of 
Brennus was undoubtedly a sacrilegious impiety, and injurious to 
religion, as well as to the Deity hinuelT; for he spolce and acted in 
the manner already represented, not from any conviction that those 
gods were the mere offspring of fable (for he did not think better 
on that subject than the Greeks themselves,] but from an absolute 
contempt of a divinity in general. The idea of a God is impreseed 
on the hearts of all men, and they have, through all ages and in aU 
countries, behoved it to be their duty to render certain honours to 
him. The Pagans were deceived in their application of this prin- 
ciple, but all acknowledged the necessity of it. The Deity, there- 
fore, in mere goodness to mankind, may have caused his vengeance 
to be displayed firom time to time against those, even among the 
heathens, who testified an open contempt of a Supreme Being, in 
order to preserve the traces and principles of reiigion in their minds, 
by some extraordinary indications of his anger, till it pleased him 
to afford them clearer tights by the ministtation of the MediBtor,at 
the appointed time, to whom was reserved the instruction of man- 
kind m that Dure worship which the only true Ood required from 
them. We likewise see that the Divine ae'atg, in order to preserva 
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peciiliu atteotion to aU their actioM, bu been carethl, ftom tbue 
to time, to punish jierju lies and other heinous ofiencea in a singular 
manner, even among the Pagans tliemselvea. By which meana 
the belief of that capital article, the Grat tie which connects man 
with God, was maintained amidst all the darkneis of Faganism, 
and the proSigacj of manners which then prevailed. But it is now 
time to return to the Gauls. 

Lconor and Lutariue,* who had formed a separate body, and had 
established themselves on the Propontis, advanced to the Helles> 
pont, and BurpitEed Lysimnchia, after which they made themEelvea 
masters of all the Thracian Cheisonesus j hut a difference arising 
between the two chiefs, they separated from each other. Lutaiiut 
continued his margh along the Hellespont, and Leouor returned to 
Byzantium with the greateet part of ^e army. 

The latter having Slerw a rds passed the Bwphonu,BDd the other 
the Hellespont, they met again in Asia, where a reconciliation being 
effected between them, they rejoined their forces, and entered into 
the service of Nicomedes Inng of Bithyiiia. Tins prince, after he 
had reduced hia brother Zypetes by their assistance, and regained 
the poeseesion of all bis father's dominions, assigned to them, for 
their settlement, that part of Asia Minor which took from them the 
denomination of Gallo-Gr<ecia, or Galatia. The canonical Epistle 
ofSt. Paul to the Gaktians v/os written to the descendants of tliia 
people; and St. Jerome,above 600 years afler the time of which we 
are now speakbg, declared, that they continued to speak in the 
same language ho had heard at Treses. 

The remamder of those who continued b Thrace enga^d after- 
wards in a war with Antigonus Gonatas, who reigned m Mace- 
donia, End mobC of them were then destroyed. Those few who 
escaped, either puscd into Aeia, and rejoined their countrymen in 
Galatia, or dispersed themselves into other regions, where no 
farther mention is made of them. In this manner ended that terri- 
ble inundation of Barbarians, which bad threatened Macedonia and 
all Greece with entire deetnicCion. 

A. M. sat). After the death of SostheneB,^ who had defeat- 

AinLJ-CiTe. ed the Gauls, and reigned for some time in Mace- 

donia, AntiochuB, the son of Seleucus Nicator, and Aniigonus 
Gonatas, tlie son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, formed prelenEions to 
that crown, which their fathers had enjoyed, on? after the other. 
Antigonus, who after the fatal expedition of his father into Asia, 
bad reigned ten sears in Greece, finding the state of his afisir* 
more favourable than those of his competitor, was the first who 
■acended the throne; but each of them raised great armies, and 
contracted powerful alliances, the one to support himself in his new 
eonqiiset, and the other to diiipoFsess him. Nicomedes, king of 
fiithynia, having espoused the p&rty of Antigonva on this occaaion, 

• Ut. I. iutUL ■- 1*- T Hamnn. ■^dFlwt.«.IB 
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Antiochns, when be waa preparing to enter UaMdonia, was un 
willing to leave so powerful ea enemy in his rear. Instead, there- 
fore, of passinK the Hellespont, he suddenly poured his troops into 
Bithynia, which then became the theatre of the war. The force* 
were at firet so equal, that neither party would presume to atta.ck 
the other, and continued for some time in that state of inactioD; 
during which a treaty was concerted, in consequence of which 
AntigonuB espoused Phila, the daughter of Stratonice and Scleu- 
cus, and Autiochus resigned to him his pretensions to the throne 
of Macedonia. In tliis manner he remained in peaceable pOEEes- 
eion of it, and transmitted it to his posterity, who enjoyed it lor 
several generations, to the time of Fcr8euB,tiie last of this race, 
who was defeated byPauluB EmiliuB, and divested of hisdominions, 
which the Romans, a few years afler, formed into a province of th« 
empire. 

A. M.aras. Antiochus, having thus disengaged himself from 

AnL J. c. «7S. this war, marched against tbe Gauls, who, after set- 
tling in the land granted them by Nicomedee, were continually 
making incursions on all sides, by which they extremely incom- 
moded their neighbours. Antiochus defeated them with great 
slaughter, and delivered the coimtry from their oppression. This 
action aci^uired him the title of Soter, which signifies a deliverer. 

SECT. TI. 

rulmT PbtlvMphii* uuMttw booka of Ihe Ilohr i 

hkllbnuj. Thlitaulled lbs VentmoT tbaSepluatliL 

A M. irsj. The tumult of the wars, which a diversity of In- 

Ant-J.C.SIT. terests had kindled among the successors of Alca- 
andcr throughout the whole extent of their territories, did not 
prevent Ptolemy Philadetphus from devoting hia utmost attention 
to tlie noble library which he had founded in Alexandria, wherein 
he deposited the most valuable aAd curious books he was capable 
of collecting from all parts of the world. This prince being in- 
formed, that the Jews possessed a work which contained the laws 
of Moses and the history of Ihnt people, formed the design of hav- 
■ inff it translated out of the Hebrew language into the Greek, in 
oriler to enrich his library with that performance. To accomphsb 
this design, it became necessiiry for him to address himfelf to the 
high-pricEt of the Jewish nation: but tiio affair hoppened to be 
nttended with great difficulty. There was at that time a verj- con- 
Biderablo number of Jews in Egypt, who had been reduced to a 
state of slavery b^ Ptolemy Soter, during the invasions of JudKa 
in liistimc; and it was represented to the king, that tlicre would 
he no probability of obtaining from that people either a copy, or a 
foith&I translation of their law, while he suffered such a numbei 
of their countrymen to continue in their present serritude. Ptale 
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I mj, yrYto alvajB acted mth the utmMt eeneroait^, kod was ex- 
' treinely soUcitoua to enlarge bis libraty, did not hesitate a moment, 
but isaued a decree for restoring al! the Jewish slaves in liis do- 
minions to their liberty; with orders to hia treasurer to par twen- 
ty draclunas* a head to their masters for their ransom. Tha sum 
expended onthls occasion amounted to 400 talents;t whence it 
appears, that 120,000 Jews recovered their freedom. The king 
then gave orders for dtscharginj^ the children horn in slavery, with 
their motlierB; and the sum employed for that purpose amounted 
to above half the former. 



should easily obtain his request from the hiffh-priest, whose o 
was deazar. He bad sent ambasaadors to Uiat pontiff, with a very 
obliging letter on his part, accompanied with magnilicent presents. 
The ambassadors were received at Jerusalem with bD imaginable 
honours, and the king's request was granted with the greatest joy, 
Upon which they returned to Alexandria with an authentic copy of 
the Mosaic law, written in tetters of gold, given them by the higb- 
priest himself, with six elders of each tribe, that is to say, seventy- 
two in the whole; and they were authorized to translate that copy 
into the Greek language. 

The king was desirous of seeing these deputies, and proposed tft 
each of them a different question, in order to maJte a trial of their 
capacity. He was satisfied with their answers, m which great 
wisdom appeared, and loaded them with presents, end other marks 
of his friendship. The elders were then conducted to the isle of 
Pharos, and lodged in a boose prepared for their reception, where 
they were plentifully Hupplied with all necesssr'y accommodations. 
They applied themselves to their work without losing time, and in 
Beveaty-two days completed the volume which is commonly called 
tha Septu^int Version-^ The whole was atlerwards read aiid 
approved in the presence of the king, who particularly admired the 
wradom of the laws of Moses, and dismissed tlie seventy-two depu- 
ties with extremely magnificent presents; part of which wore for 
themselves, others for the big^-priest, and the remainder for the 
temple. Expenses of this nature, tliough very considerable, never 
ruin a stale, and do a prince great honour. 

Theauthor from whom these facts are extracted is AriEtEeas, who 
represents himself as one of the officers of the guard to Ptolemy 
PhiladelphuB. He adds a number of other circumstances, which I 
have omitted, bec.ause they seem more improbable than those I 
have inserted. It is pretended that the writers, whether Jews, as 
Aristobulue, Philo, and Josepbus; or Christians, as Justin, TrenEits, 
Clemeot of Alexandria, Hilary, Austin, and some others, who have 
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employed their peni on tbe subject of the Septus^t venion, ha.v9 
founded all their relatiooB on tbe mere veracity of Aristcas, 

when the work that bears hia name is thought to be a Epurinus 
piece. Some of these suthore have added circumstaDccs which 
are generally disbelieved, becauEe they have too much of the mar- 
velloUB in them. Phiio declares,* that though their translatiotia 
were made in separate apartments, yet not the least difference 
either in the sense, or in the mode of ezpreesion which they used, 
was to be found, but that, on the contrary, they every tvheie coin- 
cided even to a single word; from whence he concludes, that thete 
persons were not mere translators, but men inspired by the Spirit 
of God, who guided them on that occasion, and dictated the whole 
to them, even to the minuteat word. Justin, and, after him, the 
other fathers abeady mentioned, suppose that each of the seventy- 
two interpreters peiibimcd his version in a separate cell, without tLe 
least correspondence with each otler, and yet that all their trane- 
lations were perfectly conformable to each other in every particular. 
I have frequently declared my resolution not to enter into any 
historical disquisitions of this nature, which require much time and 
teaming; and would, therelbre, call off my attention too long from 
my principal object. The reader may consult the learned Piideaux, 
who has treated this subject at large. All that can he depended 
upon, and which no one has thought fit to contett, is, that a trans- 
lation of the sacred books from the Hebrew into the Greek was 
made in Egypt in the time of the Ptolemies; that we, have thia 
translation still extant, and that it is the same that was used in the 
time of our blessed Saviour, as most of the patsages in the original 
Greek, cited by the sacred writers in the New Testament from tbe 
Old, are to be found, word for word, in this \'ersion. It still sub- 
sists, end continues to be used in the Oriental churches; as it also 
was by those of the primitive ages, among whcni it pasfced for a 
canonical translation. 

This version, therefore, which rendered tlie Scriptures of the 
Old Testament intelligible to a vast number of people, became one 
of the most consideraUe fruits of the Grecian conquests ; and was 
evidently comprehended in the design which God bad in view, when 
he delivered up all the East to tlie Greeks, and supported them in 
those regions, notwithstanding their divisions and jealousies, their 
wars, and the frequent revolutions that happened among them. In 
this manner did God prepare the way Ibr tlie preaching of tbe Gos- 
pel, which was then approaching, and facihtate the union of so many 
nations of different languages and manners into one society, and 
the same worship and doctrines, by the instrumentality of one lan- 
guage, the finest, most copious, and most correct that was ever 
spoken in the world, and which became common to all the countiiel 
that were conquered by Alexander. 

• rbUo da tM Ucdi. L a. A «>. 
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SECT. VII. 

ThenrioavipttlliSoiHofPyrTbiu; FLnt. intolMTj; wlum ba fi|rtit< two bnUha wMb 

Uw Romana, The ehancLer and conduct oT CIdcu, Secoiidty, \iaa Sicily; Md 
Ihcninin lialj^agnin. Hiiiliirrl eniagemenl •nth the Romaiu, wherein heiidefemlad. , 
IIu eii>iilllli>n inu Muedenia, oTwlilcli he mtka hlnuclf nuMcr lbr»uiF lima, if- 
IBT hating oierthrown Antlgonua HJa eipedillon Into Pclupouiieam, He fnrnw tht 
a]ef:e of dparta, but wiihoulikieceaa^ latlaln alihuoTAnoa. The depulatkia fhvi 
Philidalphiu to the Barnaul, anil rnua the Braoana to PhUsdelphiia. 

Pyrrhaa,* when ho returned into Epirus, after he bad entirely 
sbandoned Macedonia, mi^ht have passed his d3.ys in tranquillitj 
among his subjects, and enjoyed the eweSts of peace, by governing 
hie people agreeabiy to the rules of justice. But a disposition so 
active and impetuous as hie own, in conjunction with a reatless and 
ardent ambition, was incapable of being st rest itself, or sufierinff 
others to be so. This indisposition of mind was, in reality, a red 
disease, a raging fever, which knew no intermission. In a word, 
he grew insupportable to himself, and was continually flying from 
himself in pursuit of foreign objects, and in following from count:? 
to country, a felicity no where to be found. He therefore seiied, 
with joy, the first opportunity that offered for plunging himself into 
new engagements. 

A. M. S?H. The inhabitsjits of Tarentum were then at war 

Ant. J. c, Ko. with the Romans, and their own country not fur- 
nishing them with generals of sufficient abilities to oppose such 
formidable enemies, they turned their eyes towards Epirus, and 
despatched ambassadors thither, not only from themselveB, but fiom 
all the Greeks in Italy, with magnificent presents for Pyrrlius. 
They had orders to tell him, that they only wanted a leader of ei- 
perience and reputation ; that they had a competent number of 

food troops, anJby only assembling the forces of the Lucanians, 
lessapians, Samnites, and Tarentincs, were in a condition to bring 
an army of 20,000 horse and 330,000 foot into the field. The joy 
with which Pyrriius received a proposal so oijreeable to his dispo- 
aiCioD, and so conformable to his character, may be easily imagined. 
The Bpirots, by his example, conceived a warm desire and violent 
passion for this war. 

A Thes3aUan, named Cineas, was then at tlje court of Pyrrhus. 
He was a man of great judgment, and having beeij the disciple ot 
Demosthenes, was distinguislied from all the orators of that time 
not only for coming the noareet to the force and eloijuence of that 
great master, but for having lieen most successful in derivmg, from 
eo excellent a school, the eoUd principles anil truest maxims of 
■ound policy. This- person wbs much attached to Pv'rrhiis, wlio 
had employed him.on embassies to several cities with whom he had 
negotiations to transact. Citieas, through the whole course of thee* 
employments, confirmed, by his conduct, the truth of this expreseiaa 
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of Eu^idsa, ** that tbe eloquence of an cnemj is no laea powerflil 
tliiii his sword ;" and Pyrrhua accordingly declared, that lie had 
gained more cities by the eloquence ofCineos, llitin be himself had 
conquered by the force of arui9. For this reason he entertained 
tbs greatest esteem for him, conferred many honours upon hitn. 
and employed him in the most important affairB. A man of this 
chiiractcr is always an Inestimable treasure, and tvould constitute the 
happine^ of a prince and bis people, were bis counEels attended to. 
Cineas perceiving that Pyrrhus was preparing to pass into Italy, 
and finding- him one day disengaged from busiriess, anj in a temper 
n jt to be offjnded with innocent Uberties, entered into a free conver- 
sation with that prince. " Your majesty intends," said he, " to 
mircli against tbe Romans; should the gods vouclisafe to rendei 
you victorious, what advantage shall you derive from your coa- 

8 nest ?" " Were the Romans once subdued," rephed Pyrrhus, " all 
:aly would then be ours." " Supposing ourselves misters of that 
country," continued Cineas, " how sfiould we proceed next (" 
Pyrrhus, who did not jet perceive bis drift, continued, " Sicily will 
then present itself to us, and you know the importance of that 
island." " But will our expeditions," added Cineas, " end with the 
conquest of Sicily .'" " No, certainly," repUed Pyrrhus with emo- 
tion; "should we stop short in so glorious a career? If the gods aro 
pleisfid to crown us with success, these would be only preludes to 
mori^ glorious enterprises^ Carthage, wjth all Africa, Macedonia, 
my ancient domain, every province m Greece, shall be part of our 
future conquests." " And when we have conquered aJl we can, 
jiow shall we dispose of ourselves ?" " Dispose of ourselves ! We 
will live at our ease. We will paaa whole days in teas^ts anii 
agreeable conversation, and think of nothing but enjoying our- 
selves." " All ! my lord," interrupted Cineas, " andwuat prevents 
us now from living at our ease, making entertainments, celebrating 
fpstivals, and enjoyinz ourselves to the utmost ? Why should we 
go BO far in search of a happiness already in our power, and pay so 
dear for what we may now enjoy without the least trouble ?" 

Tliia discourse of Cineas affected Pyrrhus, but did not reform 
liim. He could make no reasonable objection to what he had 
heard : but his natural ardour, more predominant, more durable, 
urged him on in pursuit of a phantom of gloiy, that was always 
presenting a delusivo and glittering outside to bis view, and would 
not permit him to enjoy the least repose, either by night or by day. 

Monsieur Paschal has considered the reflection ofCineas, in ifie 
S6tbchapterof Itis Thoughts; wherein he has explained, in an admi- 
rable manner, the originof all the tumultuous employments of man- 
kind, and of all which the world calls diversion or pastime. " Ths 
Bout," says that great man, " discovers nothing in herself that can 
furnish her with contentment. Whatever sheheholds there afflicts 
her when she considers it sedately. This obliges her to have re. 
course to external einploymeuta, that she may lose in them Ihc 
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remembrance of herreal rtate. Inthis oblivion coDEiafs her joyt 
And, to render her miserable^o more is wanting than to oblige hex 
to «^^ter into, and converse with herself." 

_ He tlien proceeds to justifj' the truth of thia reflection by a va- 
neW of examples; after which he adds the following lemarka: 
" When Cineaa told Pjrrhua, who proposed to live at ease when 
he had conquered a large part of the world, tliBt it would be better 
for him to hasten his intended happinees, by enjoying that repose 
which was then in hie power, without going in quest of it through 
eurh anumber offatigues; he gave hun advice that was intended 
with many difficullics, and which seemed almost as irrational as 
the design of that arabilioos yonth. Each of them supposed, that 
man wat capable of being satisfied with himself and his present en- 
joyments, without filling up the void in his heart with imaginary 
bogea, which is certainly false. Pyrrhus could not be happy, either 
belore or after he had conquered the world; end perhaps the life 
of eaiie recommended to him by his minister would have proved less 
satisfactory to him, than the hurry of all the wars and expeditions 
which he meditated." 

It is certain, however, that neither the philosopher nor the con- 
queror were capable of knowing thus thoroughly the heart of man. 
Pyrrhus, therelore, iiiunediately despatched Ciueas to the Taren- 
tines with a detachment of 3000 foot \ soon after which a large 
number of flat-bottomed vessels, galleys, and all sorts of transport- 
ships, arriving from Tarentum, he embarked on board them twenty 
eicphanU, 3000 horse, 90,000 beavy-armed foot, aOOO archers, and 
600 slingers. 

All being ready, he set sail ; but ee soon as he had advanced into 
the open sea, a violent tempest arose from the north, end drove him 
out of his course. — The vessel in which he was, yielded at first to 
the fury of the etorm : but the exertions of the pilot and mariners 
were employed so eflectu«lly, that he at last gained the coaet of 
Italy, after a voyage of infinite fatigue and danger. The other 
ships were incapable of holding the same course. At last a strong 
gale sprung up from the land, and the waves beat so violently 
against the head of the kiikg's ship, that they expected it to founder 
iinmei^ately. Pyrrhus did not hesitate a moment in this extremity, 
but threw himselfinto the sea, and was immediately followed by 
bis friends and guards, who vied with each other to save him at the 
hazard of their own hves ; but the night, which happened to be ex- 
tremely dark, and the impetuous bursting of the waves upon the 
coast, from whence they were repelled with a loud roar, made it 
vntj difficult for them to assist him, till at last the liiiig, after he had 
struggled with the winds and waves for a considerable part of tho 
niglit, was cast the next morning on tlie shore the wind being tliea 
considerably abated. The long fatigue he had sustained, weak- 
ratd him to such a degree, that nothing but his courage, always 
gre»t and iDTineible, prevented him from unkin^r under it* 
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In the meu time the MetM^ane, on whose coaat the wavea hiA 
cast him, hastened to him with the utmoat speed, to tender him«U 
the sasiBtance in their power. Theyalao went to meet some of 
bis ships that h&d escaped the Htoim ; but the cavalry they found on 
hoard were very inconsiderable in number, and the infantry amount- 
ed to no more than 2000 men, with two elephants. Pyrrbus, after 
he had drawn them up in a body, led them directly to Taienturn. 

Cineas, as soon as he received intelligence of his approach, ad- 
vanced to him with his troops. Pyrrhus, when he arrived at Ta- 
rentum, was extremely suiprieed to find the inhabitants solely 
engaged in pleasures, in which it was their usual custom to indulge, 
withuut the least moderation or intermiseion. And they now took 
it for granted, that whilst Pyrrhua fought for them, they miglit 
quietly contmue in their own houses, solely employed in bathing-, 
usinv exquisite perfumes, feasting, and recreations. Pyrrhus was 
unwUling to lay them under any constraint, till he had received 
intelligence tliat his ships were sate, and till the greatest part of 
his army had joinf d him. He treated them lilie one determined to 
be their master. He began with shutting upall the public gardens 
and places of exercise, where the inhabitants usutilly entertained 
theniselves with news, and regulated all the management of the 
war as they walked together. He also suspended their feasts and 
public shows, and was altogether as severe upon the sssemblies of 
newsmongers. In a word, he compelled them to tcke amis, and 
behaved at all musters and reviews with inexorable ipverity to 
those who failed in their duty. In consequence of which, several 
who bad never been accustomed to so rigorous a disdpliu^^ith- 
drew from the city: thinking it an insupportable servitude, to be 
. debarred from the full enjoyment of their efieminate pleasures. 

Pyrrhus, about this time, received information that I^vinus the 
consul was advancing against him with a powerful army, and that 
he was then in Lucania, where be burnt and destroyed all the 
counti7 around him. Though the allies of Pyrrhus had not yet 
sent him any succours, nevertheless as he thought it very dis- 
honourable to permit the enemy to approach nearer him, and com- 
mit their rava^ in his sight, he took the field with the tew troope 
he hud. But before be engaged in any hostilities, he despatched a 
herald to demand of the Romans, whether they would consent, 
before the commencement of the war, to an amicable accommoda- 
tion of the differences between them and the Greeks of Italy, by 
referring the whole affair to his judpnent and decision .' To which 
LevinuB tlie consul made this reply, " That the Romans neither 
took Pyrrhus for an arbiter, nor feared him as an enemy." 

Pyrrhus, upon receiving this answer, advanced with bis troops, 
and encamped in a plaiu between the cities of Pandosia and Hera- 
clea; and when he heard that the Romans were very near him, 
and were encamped on the other ode of the river Siris, be mounted 
hi* hotae, and approached the bank, to take a view of their ntnft. 
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ticHi. When be eaw the appeiiwice of tbeir troops, their ad- 
rar.ced ^arde, the fine order wliich was every whsre miintaioed, 
and tbn judicious oiepoeition of their camp, be wat> Bitonished at 
what he saw ; and addreasin^ himself to one of hi« friends who 
was Eben near him — "Momcles," said he, "the array of tbeao 
Earbarians is by no means barbaroUB; we shall see wJietlwr other 
circuniatancea will correspond with ttiis appearance."* And al- 
ready under af^reliension for the eocceee of the future, he resolved 
,lo wait the nmval uf the allies ; thinhing it sufficient, al that time, 
to post a body of troops on the bank of the river, to oppose the 
Romans, if they should attempt to pass; but this precantioD was 
then toe late, for the Roman infantry had already tbrded the stream, 
and the cavalry passed it where they found it practicable. The 
advFiDced troops of Pyrrhus, therefore, not flnding- themselve* 
sufficiently strong, and tearing to be sturounded by dieir enemies, 
were obliged to join the mam army with great precipitation; so 
that Pyrdius, who had arrived there a few moments before, with 
the rest of his troops,*tuul not time to dispute the pawage with the 

Aa soon as he saw a great number of Roman buckleis glitterinjf 
on this side of the river, and their cavalry advancing towards him 
in fine order, he closed his ranks, and began the attack. The lustrtt 
and beauty of his anns, which were very magnificent, distinguished 
him in a conspicuous maimer; and his actions made il^vident, that 
the reputation he had acquired did not exceed bia merit. For while 
be engaged in tlie battle, without sparing his own person, and bore 
down^ir before .him, he did not loee sight of the duties of a general; 
and amidst the greatest dangers was perfectly cool, despatched hia 
commands with as much tranquillity as if he had been in his pa- 
lace, and sprung from place to place, to reinstate what was amua, 
and sustain those who suffered most. 

During the heat of the^gagement, one of the Italian horse, 
with a lance in his band, singled out Pyrrhus from all the rest of 
his troops, and followed him with the utmost ardour wherever hp 
went, directing all his own motions by those of the kiug. Aid 
(laving at last found a favourable opportunity, he aimed a liirioua 
■troke at him, but wounded only his horse. At the suae tinw 
Leonatiia of Macedon killed the Italian's horse. Butn horses be- 
ing down, Pyrrhus was immediately surrounded by a troop of hia 
(ric ids, who carried him off, and killed the Italian, wlio fought with 
gre't bravery. 

7 his adveutnre taught Pyrrhus to use more precaution than ha 
hat* practised beibre, and ubUged him to be more careful of himself; 
wh -.h b an in dispensable duty in a general, on whose welfare that 
of ;■ whole army depends. When he beheld \m cavalry give way, 
he irdered liie infantry to advance, and immediately drew it up. 
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Then glTing hia mantle and arms to Alegocies, one of tab fiietids, 

be put oQ tnose of the latter, and vigorously chared the Romana, 
who received him with ^at intrepidity. The battle wag obstinate- 
ly disputed on both sidea, and the victory long^ continued doubtful. 
Authors say, that each army gave way seven times, and as ofleu 
returned to the char^. 

Fyrrhus, by choosing hia arms, took a proper method for the 
preaervationot' hia life ; though, in the event, it almoat proved fiital 
to him, a[id waa on the point of wresting- the victory otit of liis 
handa- The enemiea threw themselveR in throng about Megacles, 
whom they took to be the king; and he was at last wounded b y a 
horseman, who hurled him to the ground, after lie had torn oft' li.s 
helmet and mantle, which he carried full apeed to Levinua the coi:- 
■111; aod as he ahoned them to him. cried nut aloud, that he had 
alain Pyrrhua. Theae apoila being home in triumph through all the 
ranka, ^Ited the whole Roman army with inexpreasible joy. Ail 
the Held reaounded with acclamatitHiE of victory, while the Grecian 
troops were atruck with conaiemation and dismay. 

Pyrrhua, who perceived the terrible effect of this miatakc, flew 
bareheaded tlirough all the lines, holding oat at the ?amc time his 
band to the soldiers, and making himself known to them by his 
Toice and gesturea. The battle was then renewed, and the ele- 
phants were chiefly instrumenEal in deciding t)ic victory. For 
when Pyrrhue aaw the Romans broken by those animals, and that 
the horaea, instead of approaching them, were so terrified that they 
ran away with their riders, he immediately led up the Thessalian 
cavaliy against tiiem, while they were in confusion, and put them 
to flight, utter having made a great slaughter of them, 

Dionyslus of Halic amass us writes, that near 15,000 Romana 
were killed in this battle, and that Pyrrhua lost 1 3,000 of his men. 
But other historians make the loss le^ on both sjdea. 

Pyrrhup immediately made himself in asler of tlje enemies' camp, 
which they had abandoned, brought over several tiliee from their 
alliance, ravaged all the country around him, and advanced within 
fifteen leagues of Rome. 

The Lucaniana and Samnites having joined him afler the battle, 
he severely reproached them for their delay. But hia air and aspect 
made it evident, that he was exceedingly delighted at bottom, that 
his troops, in conjunction with the Tarentines alone, had defeated 
so well disciplined and numerous an army of the Romans, without 
the assistance of his allies. 

The Romrms, however, were not dejected at the great loss they 
had Biiatainod ; and instead of recallin? LevinuB,were solely intent 
on preparations for a second battle. , This greatness of soul, which 
manilbsted so much steadiness and intrepidity, surprised end even 
terrified Pyrrhua. He, therefore, thought it prudent to despatch 
a second embassy, in order to sound their dispositions, and to see if 
they would not incline to eome expedient for an amicable w 
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d^on ; and in the ineui time Tetmned ta TBrentom. Cineia, 
therefore. bRing eeot to Rome, had'several conferencCB with the 
principal citi liens, and Eent preseDts in ttie name of the king to them 
and their wives: hut not one would receive them. Tliey all re- 
plied, and even their wives, that when Rume abould liave made a 
public treat; with the king, it would be tiine enough to express hia 
satisfactioti with regard to them. 

When Cineas was introduced to the senate, he acquainted ihem 
^ith the proposals of his maeter, who offered to deliver up hia 
prisoners to the Romans nitliout any raiisam, and to aid tiiem in 
the conquest of all Italy; requiring, at the same time, no other 
return but their friendahip, and a sufficient security for the Tacen- 
tiites. Several of the senators seemed inclinable to a peace : and 
this was no uureasonable disposition. They had lately been defeat- 
ed in a great battle, and were on the point of hazarding,' another of 
much more importance. They had tikewise every thing to dread ; 
the Ibrces of I'yrrhus having been conaiderably augmented by ihs 
junction of several of the btatea of Italy his allies. 

The Roman courage, in this conjuncture, seemed to stand in need 
of the animated spirit of the celebrated Appiue Claudius, an illus- 
trious senator, whose great age and loss of fight had obliged him 
to confine himself to his fiimily, and retire from pubhc afi'eiis. 
When he underslood, by the ciinfueed report which wbb then dia- 
perseJ through the city, that the senators were diepcEed to accept 
the ofVra of Pyrrhus, he caused himself to be carried into the 
assembly, which kopt a profound silence the moment he appeared, 
There the! venerable old man. whiise zenl for the hcnour of liia 
country seemed to have inspired hiro with all his ancient vigour, 
tnade it evident, by reasons equally solid and affecting, that they 
were on the point of destroying, by an intiimous treaty, all the glory 
nhich Rome had hitherto acquired. " Where," said be, wilTi the 
warmth .of* noble indignation, " where is the spirit that siiegcetei! 
the bold language vouonce uttered. and whofe accents rung through 
all the world; when you declared, that if the great Alexander 
himself had invaded Italy, when we were young, and our fathers in 
the vigour of their aze. he never would have gained tlie reputation 
of being invincible, but would have added new lustre to the glory 
of Rome, either by his flight or death ! Is it possible, then, that 

Sou now trembb at the mere name of a Pyrrhus, who has pai'ied 
is days in cringing to one of the guards of that verj' Alexander, 
and who now wanders, like a wretched adventurer, trcm country 
to country, to avoid the enemies he has at home; and who has the 
insolence to promise you the conquest of Italy, with thoce very 
Iroops who have not been able to secure to him a sniall tract of 
Macedonia!" He added many other things of the same nnture, 
which rekindled the Roman bravery, and ihspelled the apprehen- 
■ions of the senators; who unanhnously returned this answer to 
Cttieaai " That Pyirhus should Srst retire from Italy: after which. 
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if be shoidd Siid himself disposed fbr pe«ce, tie nii^ht send an em< 
bwmj to solicit it : but that, as long sa he continued m arms in tbeii 
eouDtry, the RorannH would maintain the war againat him with all 
their forces, though he should even vanquish ten thousand such 
leaders as LeviniiB." 

It is said, that Cineas, during his continuance at Rome in order 
tonegotia,te ■ peace, took every method, as mirht be expected from 
4 man of wisdom and addrese, to inform himself of the manners and 
customs of the Romans; toscrutinize their public as well as private 
conduct 1 to study the form and constitution of their ^vemment ; 
and to obtain as exact an account as possible of the forces and 
revenues of the republic- When he returned to Tarentum, he gave 
the king a faithful relation of all the discoveries he had nrnde in his 
conferences with the principal men of Rome, and told him, among 
other particulars, " That the senate seemed to liim an assembly of 
kings." A just and noble idea of that aupuat body ! And with 
respect to the numerous inhabitants who fiSed the streets, and all 
parts of the country, he added, •' I greatly fear we are Bghting with 
a hydra." Cineas, indeed, had some reason for this remark, for 
the consul Levinus had at that time an army in the field twice as 
numerous as the first, and there were left in Rome an infinite num- 
ber of man, capable of bearing arms, and forming many armies as 
powerful as that which had been newly levied. 

The return of Cineas to Tareotum was immediately sncceeded 
by the arrival of ambasaodors sent to Pycrhua from the Romans, 
amon^ whom was Pabricios, who, as Cineas informed the kme, 
was highly esteemed at Rome as a very virtuous man, and one well 
experienced in military affairs, but that his fortune was extremely 
low, Pyrrhus received them with eitraordinary marks nl distmc- 
tioii, and treated them with all possible honours. The nniha^sadore, 
&t their audience, said every thing Fuitahle to the piesent conjunc- 
ture ; and ns they imagined he might i>e elated by the victory lie 
had obtained over their troops, they represented to him the iici^i- 
tudes and inconstancy of fortune, which no prudence of man could 
foresee ; that the greatest overthrows in the field were incapable 
of depressing the Roman fortitude, and consequently it could never 
be alarmed at any little disadvantage; that the examples of so 
tnany enemies as they had defeated, should teach Pyrrhus to reflect 
'on the enterprise he was forming; that he would find, at all events, 
enemies i^pared to receive him, and in a capacity to defend them- 
■elves.'- They concluded their remonetrancea with leaving it to his 
choice, either to receive a ransom fbr their soldiers who were then 
his prisoners of war, orto exchange them ibr auch of hia troops ai 
the Romans had taken from him. 

Pyrrhus,* after a conaultalion with his friends, answered th( 
ambassadors to this effect: "Romans, ills with au ill grace yoi 
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demand the prisoneTs I have tahen fh>in yoa, to ratploy .liera 
against me, after your refuHil of the peace I proposed. If yoii have 
only in view your own reel intereat and mine, it is not necepeary to 
biive recourse to such evasions. Be it your care to end, by an 
amicable treaty, the war you are maintaining against me and mj 
allies, and [ promise to restore you ail my prisoners, u well your 
citizens as your conieilerBtes, without the ransom you offer me. 
If you reject this condition, it is in vain for you to imagine that 
Pyrrhus will ever lie prevailed upon to release so great a number 
of soldiers" 

When he had returned this answer to the ambassadoTS, he took 
Fabriciua aside, and addressed him in the following manner : " Ab 
tor you, Fabricius, I am sensible of your merit; I am likewise in- 
forroed that you are an excellent general, and perfectly fgualitied 
for the command of an army; that justice and temoerance Die 
otiited in your character, and that you pass for a person of consuni' 
DDate virtue. But i am hliewise acquainted with your poverty; 
and must coniess, that Ibrtune, in this particular atone, has treated 
fou with injustice, by misplacing- you in the class of indigent sena- 
tors. In order, therefore, to supply that sole deficiency, I em ready 
to give you 'as much gold and silver as will raise you above the rich- 
est citizen of Rome ; being fully pereuaded, ' that no expense can 
be more honourable to a prince than that which is employed in the 
relief of great men, who are compelled by their poverty to lead a 
life unworthy of their virtue ; and that this is the noblest purpose 
to which a king can possibly devote hi^ treofures.' M the fstne 
time,! must desire you to beheve.that I have no intention to exact 
any unjust or dishonourable service from you as a return of griti- 
tuile. 1 expect nothing' from you but what is |ierfectly consistent 
with your honour, and what will add to your authority and impor- 
tance in your own country. Let me, therefore, conjure you to 
assist me with your iufiui^nce in the Roman senate, which has 
hitherto assumed an air of too much inflexibility with relation to 
the treaty I proposed, and has never consulted the rules of modera- 
tion in any respect. Make them sensible,! entreat you, that I have 
given my solemn word to assist the Tarentines and other Greeks 
who are snttled in this part of Italy; and that I caniiot in honour 
abandon them, especially as I am now at the head of a powerful 
army tnat, has already gained Die a battle. 1 must however ac- 

raint you, that I am called, by some pressing aSliirs, to my own 
ininiunb; and this is tlie circumstance which makes me more 
earnestly wish for peace. As to any other particulars, if my quality 
am a king causes me to be suspected by the senate, bccauEe a num> 
ber of other princes have openiy violated the faith of treaties and 
ailiances, without the least hesitation ; become my surety yourself 
00 this occasion ; assist me with your counsels in all my proceed- 
inga, and command my atmies under me. I want a virtuous man 
■lu a faithiiil friend ; and you aa much needsi prince, whose Ub»- 
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nlitlea may enable you to be more aseful, and to do more good to 

mankind. Let us, therefore, confent to remler niutusJ afeiKtance 
to eacli other, in all tlie future events of our lives." 

Pyrrhus linving expressed himiielf in this mnnuer, Fabricius, 
after a lew moments' eilence, replied to bim in these ternw : "It if 
aeedleaa for me to make any mention of Che experience I may poe- 
aibiy have in the conduct of public or private affairs, Bince you have 
been informed of that from others. With reapett ulso to my pov- 
erty, you Been) to be eo well acquainted with it, tliAt it would be 
unneceaaary for me to assure you i have no money to turn to ad 
vantage, nor any alavea from whom I derive the leaat revenue : 
tliat my wiiole fortune consiata in a house of no considerable appear- 
ance; and in a little spot of ground that fumiahea me with mj sup- 
port. But if you believe my poverty rendern my condition Inferior 
to that of every other Roman, and that, while I am discharging the 
duties of an hor'.wt man, 1 am the less i^onsidered, because I bap- 
pen not to he of the number of the rich; permit me to acquaint 
you, that the idea you conceive of me, is not just, and that whether 
any other may have inspired you with that opinion, or whether you 
only suppose so yoitrse'f, you are deceived. Though I do not poe- 
sesB riches, 1 never did imagine my indigence a prejudice to me. 
whether I consider myaeif as a public or private person. Did mj 
necessitous circumstances ever induce my country to exclude roa 
from those glorious employraen i, that are the noble objecu of Um 
tmulation ot great souls? lam invested with the highest dignities, 
and see myself placed at the head of the most illustnuus embassies. 
I assist also at the most august ceremonies, and even the most sa 
cred functions of divine worship are conlided to my care. When- 
ever the most important affairs are the subject of dehberation, 1 
hold my rank in councils, and offer my opinion with as much free- 
dom as another. 1 am upon an equal footing with the richest and 
most powerful persons iu the republic; and if any circumstance 
causes me to complaiQ, it is my receiving too much honour and ap- 
plause from my feUow-citiiens. The employments I discharge cost 
menothingof myown, no more than any other Roman. Romencver 
reduces her citizens to a ruinous condition, by raising' them to the 
magistracy. She ^vee all necessary supplies to those whom she 
employs in publid stations, and bestows them with liberality and 
magniticence. Rome, in this particular, differs from many other 
cities, where the pubUc is extrcnieiy poor, and private persons im- 
mensely rich. We are all in a state of affluence as long as the 
republic is so, because we consider her treasures as our own. Aa 
the rich and the poor are equally admitted to her employments, ac- 
cording as she judgea them worthy of confidence, she places all 
her citizens upon an equality, and knows no distinction between 
them but that of merit Find virtue. As to my own private affaira, 
I am so far from repining at my fortune, that 1 think I sm th« 
happiest of men when I compare myaelf with tbe rich, and find a 
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certain satisfaction, andefenpride, in that fortune. Mf littlefield, 

nor and unfertile aa it is, aupslies me witb wliatever I want, when 
,m careful to cultivate it as I ought, and to lay up the (ruita it pro- 
duces. What can I want laarei Every kind of food is aKi^eablo 
to my palate, wheu seasoned by hunger; I drink with delight when 
I thiriit, and I enjoy all the sweetness of sleep when fatigued with 
toil. I content myself with a habit that covers me from the risourt 
of winter ; and of all the various kinds of furniture necessary foi 
the same usea, the meaueat is, in my opinion, the most coramodious. 
I should be unreasonable, and unjust, were I to complain of fortune, 
whilst she supplies me with all that nature requires. As to saper- 
Quities, I confess ))ie haa not furnished me with any; but then she 
has not inspired me with the least desire to enjoy them. Wliy 
should 1 tbeu complain? It is true, the want of tliis abundance 
renJera me incapable of relieving the necessitous, which is the only 
advantage the rich may be envied for enjoying. But when I imparl 
to the republic, and my friendi, some portion of the little I possess 
and renJer my fellow-citizens alt the services I am capable of per- 
forming ; in a word, when I dischar^ all the duties incumbent on 
ma, to the best of my abilil;^, wherem can my conscience coodemn 
me? If riches had ever been the least part of mv ambition, I have 
so lonw been employed in the administration of the republic, that I 
have had u thousand opportunities of amassing great budib, and 
even by in~'oroachable methods. Could any man desire one more 
favourable than that which occurred to me a few years ago? The 
consular dignity was conferred upon me, and I was sent against 
the Samnites, the Bmtii, and the Lucanians, at the head of a nu- 
merous army. We ravaged a large tract of laud, and defeated the 
enemy in several battles: we Cook mmy flourishing and opulent 
cities byassaulti lenriched the whole army with tlieir spoils; 1 
returned every citizen the money which he had contributed to the 
expense of the war; and after I had received the honours of a tri- 
umph, I still b^sught 400 talents into the pubhc treasuij. Aftar 
having neg'lected so considerable a booty, of which I had full power 
to appropriate any>part to myself; after having despised such im- 
mense riches so justly acquired, and sacrificed the spoils of the 
enemy to the love of glory, in imitation of Valerius PubUcola, and 
many other ^at men, whose disinterested generosity of mind has 
raised the glory of Rome to so illtutrbuB a height; would it now 
become me to accept of tlie gold and silver you offer me .' What 
idea would the world entertain of me ? And what an example 
should I set to my fellow citizens.' How could t bear their le- 
pToaches.' how even their looks, at my return? Those awful ma- 
gistrates, our censors, who aro appointed to inspect our discipline 
and manners with a vigilant eye, would Ibey not compel me to bo 
accountable before all the world, for the presents you solicit me to 
accept ? You shall keep then, if you plMM, your richas to your 
self, and I my poverty and my repittation." 
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I lake it for zranted, tbkt the historisn funjishpd Pjirhus and 
Fubriciuii with these speeches, but he has only patritei! their Eenti- 
ntents, eap(»;ially those of the latter, in etrong coloiire. For such 
was the character of the Romans m those glorious ages of the re- 
public. Fabricins was really persuaded, tliat there was more glory 
and grandeur in bciug able tu despise all the gold of a king, than 
there was in reigning over an empire.* 

Pyrrbus being desirous the next day to surprise the Roman ttn- 
basaador.i' who had never seen an elephant, ordered the captain of 
those animals to arm the largest of them, and lead him to the place 
where he would be in conversation with Fabricius ; the officer was 
then to place hJm behind a hanging of tapestry, that he might be 
ready to make his appearance at a certain signal. This was ac- 
cordingly executed; and the si^ being given, the tapestry was 
drawn aside, and presented to view the enormous aniinal, who 
stretched out his trunk over the head of Fabricius, and shook the 
apartment with a most terrible cry. Fabricius, instead of discover- 
ing the least surprise or consternation, turned very calmly to Pyr- 
rbus, and said to him with a smile, " Neither your gold yeaierdaj, 
nor your elephant to-day, can more me." 

Whilst they were sitting at table in the evening, tlie conversation 
turned upon a variety of subjects; and afbir some conference on 
the affairs of Greece, and the several philosophers of note, Cineas 
introduced the doctrines of Epicurus, and related the particular 
opinions of his disciples, with reterence to the gods, and the go- 
vernment of the world ; declaring, that they represented pleasnre 
as the end and sovereign good of man. and declined all dignities 
and employments, as destructive t« happiness. To this he added, 
that they never ascribed to the Divinity either love, or hatred, or 
wrath; but maintained, that he was entirely regardless of man- 
kind ; and that they consigned him to a life of tranquillity, in which 
he passed all aces void of occupation, and plunged in an endless 
variety of deJignls and pleasures. The soft and voluptuous lives 
of the Tarentines might probably occasion this discourse. Whilst 
Cineaa was going on with this subject, Fabricius, to whom such a 
doctrine was altogether new, cried out as loud as he was able, 
'* Great Hercules, may Pyrrhus and the Samnitea follow this doc- 
trine, as long as they shall make war with the Romans." 

Who of us moderns, were we to judge of the maimers of the 
ancients by those which prevail in our age, would e:ipect to hear 
the conversation between great warriors, at table, turn, not only on 
poktical systems, but points of erudition; for at that time, philoso- 
phical inquiries were considered aa the principal part of learning ? 
Are not such discourses as these, seasoned with improving reflec- 
tions, and enlivened with sprightly replies, equal at leaat to th<ise 

* Fibrldiu PyirU reita ■unim repullt, au^iwiiu TCfua JodlUTiritiiM opca paaa 
tPluL InVviTli iLaM— 3DT. 
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OS, which frequently continue from the beginning to tb* 
end of the eotenainment, and are puEcd without much expense of 
genius, in exclamations, wortliy of Epicureans, on the delicacy of 
[he pro vif lone, and the admirable flavour of the wines and other 
liquors ? 

Pyrrhua, struck with admiration at the ereatness of soul which 
be discovered in the Roman ambassador, and cbarmed with liis man- 
ners and his wisdom, became more impatient than ever to contract 
an alliance with bis city. He therefore took him apart, and con- 
jured him a second time, to mediate an accommodation between 
the two states, and consent to reside at his court, where he should 
bold the first rank among all bis friends and captains. " I would 
not advise you to persist m that request," replied Fabricius, whis- 
pering in liis ear, and smihngi "and you seem to be but little ec- 
quainted with your own interest! for if those who now honour and 
admire you. should once happen tohnow me, perhaps they might ba 
more desirous of having me tor their kins' than yourself." 

The prince, instead of bein^ offended at tlus reply, esteemed 
him the more for making it; anJwould intrust the prisoners to none 
but him. that be might be certain they would be sent back to bim, 
after they bad embraced their relations and friends, and celebrated 
the Saturnalia, in caee the senate should continue averse to a peace. 
They were accordingly sent to him at the expiration of the festival, 
die senate having ordered every prisoner to return to Pyrrhus, upon 
pain of death. 

The command of the army being conferred on Fabricius the fol 
lowing year, an unknown person came into his camp, with a lettar 
from the king's physician, wboofiered to take Pyrrhus off by poison, 
if the Romans would promise him a recompense proportionable to 
the great service he should render ibem, by putting an end to so 
destructive a war without any danger to themselves. Fabricius, 
who always retained the same probity and justice,* ev^ in lime of 
war, which fumisiieeso many pretexts for departing from them; 
and who knew tbrre were some rights, which ought to be preserved 
inviolable even with enemies themselves, was struck with a just 
horror at such a proposal: and as he would not suffer the king to 
conquer him with gold, he thought it would be infamous in himself 
to conquer the king by poison. After some conference tlierefors 
with his colleaa^e Emilius, he wrote a letter to Pyrrhus. to caution 
him against that black treachery. His letter waa conceived a 
thei i tenns', 
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" You Heem to form a wrong judgment both of friends and ene 
mics; &n;l this will be your own opinion, when yoo hure read tbe 
letter which has been written to us. For you will then be E<'nsible, 
that you are cwrying on a war against people of virtne ai.d lionour, 
at the same time that you lepoEe confidence in traitors and the 
worst of men. The information we now send you, results mora 
from our affection for ourselves than for you ; for we were unwill- 
ing that your death should give the world occasion to defame us ; 
and to imagine that we had recourse to treachery, through despair 
of terminating this war happily by our valour." 

Pyrrhus having received this letter, and ascertained the truth of 
Jxe information it contained, caused hid physician to be punished, 
and sent back all his prisoners to the consul without ransom, su 
a testimonial of his gratitude to Fabriciua and the Romans. He 
likewise ag-ain deputed Cineas to attempt to negotiate a peace : but 
the Romans, who would not accept tjtiier a favour from their ene- 
my, or a recompense for not committing the most execrable piece 
of injustice, tliough they did not refuse to accept the prisoners, yet 
returned on equal number of Tarentinesand Samnitcs, as an equiva- 
lent; but as tothetreaty of pacification, they would not permit Cine- 
as to mention it. till Pyrrhus bad returned toEpirusinthesamefleet 
that landed him and his troops in Italy. But as his affairs made, 
a second battle necessary, he assembled his army, and attacked the 
Romans near tbe city of Ascnlum. 

The troops tbught witli great obstinacy on both sides, and the 
victory continued doubtful Ull the close of the battle. Pyrrhus. at 
the begmniuff of the action, having been driven into places where 
cavalry cuulJ not act, anl against a river very difiicull, as well ia 
regwd to its banks as to the marshes on the sides of it, was treated 
very rudely by the enemy, and lost a great number of bis men. But 
having at last diii«ngaged himself from that disadvantageous situa- 
tion, and regained the plain, where he could make use of bia 
elephants, he advanced against tlie Romans with the greatest im- 

Eetuosity, his ranks being all in good order and well closed ; aud e« 
e met with a vigorous resistance, the slaughter became very greiit, 
and he himself was wounded. He, however, brought forward hia 
elephants so judiciously, that they broke through the Roman in- 
fantry ill several quarters, notwithstanding which they still main- 
tained their ground. Tbe two armies, hred with implacable ra^, 
exerted the utmost efforts that braveiy could uispire, and did not 
cease fighting till night .parted them. Tbe loss was almost cquaj 
en both sides, and amounted to 15,000 men in tbe whole. Tiie 
Hoinans were the first who retreated, and gained their camp.wiiic h 
was HRftr tlie field of battla. The advantage therefore seemed to 
Temuu with Pjnhiu,wtio continued longest in tbe field i but whan 
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one of hte officera came to eongratulite him on bit victory. " if w« 
gain such another," replied he, " we are inevitably ruined." And 
as he had reaUy lost liia k^^ i:ro6p8 and bravest officers, he wia very 
EelLsible of hi9 inability to nring- another army into the field sgainat 
the RomaoH, whose very defeat inspired tnem with new vigour and 
ardour to continue the war.* 

Whilst he was revolving these melancholy thoughts in hbmind,f 
and had the mortification to eee himself in a manner destitute of all 
resource, aiid incapahle of recurring ti) any honourable expedient to 
diseng-age himself from an enterprife which he bad too inconside- 
rately undertaken, a dawn of hope and good fortune inspired him with 
A. M. I7M. new resolution. A (fepuiation was scut to him, nt 

AnL J. «. 278. that Critical juncture, from Sicily, with a ccramis- 

ak>n to dchvcT Syracuse, Agrigentuni, and the city of the Leontinet, 
into bis poesessionj and to miplore the assistance of liis arms to 
drive the Carthaginians from their island, and deliver them &om 
their tyntnte. ^veral couriers Irom Greece also arrived Bt hia 
camp at the same time, to inform bim that Ceraunns had been killed 
iu a battle with the Gauls, in Uace'donia, and that this kiD{[dom 
seemed to invito him to ascend the throne. 

PyrrhuE then found himself in anew perplexity. A moment be- 
fore he was destitute of all hope, and now it Sowed so fast upon him, 
that he was at a loss to determine which offer he ought to prefer. 
But ailer a long deliberation, end when he had maturely weighed 
the reasons that offered themselves on both Eides, he resolvea fol ' 
Sicily, which would open for him a passage into Africa, and conduct 
him to a more ample harvest of giory. In consequence of this reso- 
lution, he immediately despatched Cineaa, to treat with the cities, 
and to give them assurances of his speedy arrival; he then embark 
ed for Sicily- BJ^er be bad lefl a strong gamson in Tsrcntiim. not 
withstanding the repugnance of the inliabitants, who. had the mor- 
tification to see themselves abandoned by Pyrrhus, and reduced at 
the same tune to a state of slavery by bis troops. 

When he arrived in Sicily, be immediately became master of 
Syracuse,. which was dehvered up to him by 8ostTatus4 who thea 
Bovemed that (nty. and by Thenon, who commanded in tlie citadeL 
He also received fVom them money out of the public treasury, an^ 
about'200 ahips, wbici] facilitated his conquest of all Sicily. Hi« 
hisinuating and affable behaviour at his first arrival, gained him the 
hearts of all the people ; and as be bad then an army of 30 JKIO foot 
and 9,500 horse, with a fleet of 90O sail, he diuposeessed the Cartha- 
giulana of their settlements in that island, and obbged them to 
evacuate the ciiy of Eryx, which was the strongest of all their 
places there, and the best fumiabed with people for its defence : he 
also defeated, in a great battle, the inhabitants of Uessina, who- 
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were etlled Jtfani«r<uMt,* whoM freqiwDt eruptions inflated all Si 
cily, and he snlirely dsniolwhed all their fortressea. 

The rapid progroM of bis smiB IferriSed the Cartha^Jtians, who 
were uow divested of all their acquisittons in Sicily, except the 
aingle city of Lilybcum ; and they sent to piirchaee pes'-e and li'ia 
friendahip with money and ahipi. But aa he aspired to much great- 
er things, he answered them, that the only method to obtain what 
they desired, would be to abandoo Sicily, and consent to let the 
Liibyaa sea be the boundary between them and the Greeks. He 
now thought of nothing but great projects for himself and his fami- 
ly. He intended to be2xiw aicilvon his son HeIeauB,asa kingdom 
to which he had a right by birtn, this priace being his bod by the 
daughcer of Agathodea ; and he proposed to give his son Alexan 
der the kingdoca of Italy, which he looked upon as a certain con 

A contianed aeries of prosperity, and the numeroos forces under 
bis command, had raised hia hopes ao high at that time, that ha 
thought of nothing but accomplishing the great fiews tliat had 
drawn him into Sicily ; the first and principal of which was the con- 
quest of Africa. He hadasiiScientnuraber of vessels for that gr«at 
Gxpsdition, but wanted mnrinen ; in order, thereibre, to obtain 
them, he obliged the dtiea to furnish him with men, and severely 
punished those who neglected to obey his orders. 

In consequence of these proceedings, his power was soon changed 
Into an insulaat and tyrannical sway, which first drew upon him the 
hatred of the family and friends of Agathodea, whom he deprived 
of al) the wealth they had received from that prince, and bestowed 
it upon his own creatures. In the contempt of the customs of that 
country,! he also conferred the first dignities, and the government 
of cities, on his guards and centurions, whom he continued in tha 
magistracy as long as bethought proper, and without any regard to 
the time prescribed by the laws. And as to all Judicial proceed 
ingB, with respect to private property, and other affairs of that 
nature,he either decided them by Ins own arbitrarysenCence.or left 
them to the determination of his courtiers, whose sole views wera 
to enrich themselves by sordid gain, and live in all manner of luxu- 
ry, profusion, and debaochery. 

A conduct so oppressive and diilersnt fnya that by which he at 
first had so well succeeded, could not fail to alienate the affectioiM 
of the people fromliirai and when he became sensible tliat lie was 
universally hated, and that the Sicilians, exasperated at his odious 
government, were aolicitous to shake oQ* the yoke, he placed in 
most of the cities euch garrisons as lie knew were at his devotion, 
under pretext that the Carthaginians were preparing to invade him. 
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fie tla.1 seized the moat illastriotis citizeiu of each dlj, tnd canHd 
tbeni to be put to deatb, after he had charged them witb treaBotuliIa 
ooiupiracies against him. Ot' this numMr wbb Thenon, the cura> 
liianitcr of the citadel: and all ttie important services he had ren- 
dered the king ofEpims, did Dot EuiSceUiexeiiipt him from so cruel 
a policy ; though it was allowed that he had contributed raoie thin 
uij other person to reduce Sicily under Pyrrhaa. He also intended 
to have SoetiHtuH seized, but as he had some auBpicion of what was 
designed against him, he found means to (fuit the city. A priDce 
hazards all thiugE when he Joeea the affection of his people, which 
im the strongest tie that unites them to their sovereign. This bar- 
barous and unjust treatment of the two principal citizens of Syra- 
cuse, who had conduced most to the progress of hie power in tlial 
island, rendered him entirely odious and msupportable to the Sici- 
lians. Such was the character of Pyrrhus; tlie vigour and impotu- 
oeityof his conduct in the enterprises he undertook,* facilitated hie 
conquest of kingdoms and provinces, but he wanted the art of 

Gesen'ing them. The aversion which the cities conceived against 
m was so great, that some of them entered into a league with tlie 
CartlMginians, and others with the Mamertines, iuott^rtodestroy 

At this juncture, wlien he l>eheld nothing but new insurrectione 
and revolts kindling all around, he received letters from the Sam* 
nites and Tarentines, which informed him that they had been die- 
possessed of all their lands, and were then shut u]), in their citiot, 
where it would be impossible for them to sustain the war, unless he 
nould hasten to their asBiatance. Tb^se letters arrived at a pro- 
per time for affording him an honourable pretext for his departure, 
and preventing it from appealing a flight from Sicily, as if hs 
despaired of succeeding any longer in that island. 

As he was embarking at Syracuse,! the Carthaginiana attacked 
faim in such a manner, as obliged him to fight, in the very port, 
against thoee Barbarians, where he tost several of his ships. I'his, 
however, did not prevent him from sailing to Italy with tlioee that 
remained; but upon bis arrival there he foLinda great body of 
Idamertines, who liad passed over thither before him, to the num- 
ber of iH>Br 10,000 men, and greatly incommoded his march, by 
frequently harassing his troops, and making repeated attacks upon 
bis rear- guard. 

Livyl and Dionysius of Halicamassua tells us one circumstaoi* 
not very much to the honour of Pyrrhus's memory. In Locris ivaa 
a celebrated temple, consecrated to Proserpine, and held in the 
greatest veneration by all the inhabitants of that country, as well 
as by strangers, and no one hod ever presumed to vitJale it, though 

• Ulid dcvtitceiida iffni Invlctiu hibetiuur, l»iI<vlctbiiu;ix1iitlK|0B etleilurcm' 
trMLtarnrh. p-ML ^twu.LLn.U. JuKlit. I. XIUI. c 3. IUt.LuiU 
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It wu cerUin that immeiue treasiirea were departed mthin ie. 
Prnhoa.who then wanted money extreraelj,waenot so scrupulous, 
but carried off all tbe riches of the gaddesa, and lodeed tbem in his 
■liips. The next day, if the story may be credited, hia fleet w«a 
shattered by a violent tempest, and all the vessels tliat were laden 
with these neb and sacred spoils, were cast upon the coast of JLocris. 
Thia proud prince, says Livy, being convinced, by this cruel disaster, 
that the gaOB were^ot imaginary beings, caused all tbe treasures 
to be replaced in the temple with the utmost devotion. Tbe god- 
dess, however, was not appeased by this involuntary restitution ; 
and the author who relates this event, represents this impious sacri- 
lege as tbe cause of all the futura calamities which happened to 
Pyrrbus, and particularly of the unfortunate death which put an 
end to his enterprises. 

it. M. 373n. PyrrhuE, afler he had suffered by this tempest. 

Am. J, c. 271. arrived at Tarentum with 30,000 Riot and 3,000 

horse ; and when he had reinforced them with the best troops he 
could Und in that city, he advanced, by long marches, against tlie 
Romans, who were encamped in the countiy of the Samnites. 

These people retained a secret resentment against Pyrrhus, fbr 
deserting them when he undertook bis expedition into Sicily ; for 
which reason he was Joined by very few of their troops. Thia, 
however, did not prevent him trom dividing his army into two 
bodies: one of which he sent into Lncania, to oppose the consul 
who waMhere at that time, and to render him incapable of assisting 
hia colleague I the other he led himself against Manius Curius, tho 
other consul, who had intrenched himself in. a very advautageoua 
post near the city of Beneventum, where he waited for the succoura 
that were advancing to him from Lucania. 

Pyrrhus hastened to attack this last, before the other had joined 
him; and with this view be selected bjs best troops, with such of 
theelephantsaswere strongest, and of tbe most service in the fleld; 
after which he began hia march about the close of tlie evening, in 
order to surprise the consul in his camp. The enemy, however, 
discovered him the next morning as he was descending the moon- 
tains, and Manius having marched out of his intrenchments with » 
body of troops, fell upon the tirst he met. These he soon put into 
confusion, and obliged them to have recourse to ilight, which spread 
a universal terror araone- the rest, great numbers of whom wcra 
alain, and even some of the elephants taken. 

This success emboldened Manius to draw all his troops out of 
their intrench menls, in order to combat in the open plain. Oneof 
his wings had the advantage, at the beginning of the battle, and 
pushed tbe enemies with great vigour; but the other was over< 
thiown by the elephants, and driven back to their camp. In thii 
emergency, be sent fbr the troops he had left belund him, to cmard 
the intrenchmeots, and who were all Irosb and under arms These 
fbrcaa advanced in the oiticaj moment, and with their pikea and 
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darts compeDed the elepbuitB to torn their backs, and ftU upon their 

OWD battalioua; which created Buch confuaioD and disorder, that 
tbe Romans at last obtained a complete victory, wbjcli, ill some 
sense, was ofna less value totliem than the conquest of all nations. 
For the intrepidity they discovered in this engagement, and the 
gallant actions they performed in all the battles they fought with 
nicb an enemy as Pyrrhus, increased their reputation, as well ai 
their tbrtituiic and confidence in their own bravery, and cansed them 
to be considered as invincible. This victory over Pyrrhas render- 
ed them indisputable masters of all Italy between the two seaa ; 
and thisecquisitionwas aoou succeeded by the wars with Cftrth«g«, 
m which, having at last subdued that potent rival, they no longer 
beheld any power capable of opposing them. 

Id this manner did Pyrrhus find himself Ikllen from all the high 
hopes he had conceived, with relation to Italy and Sicily, after he 
bad consumed six whole years in those wars, and eiitiiely ruined 
his own affairs. It must be acknowledged, however, that he pre- 
■erved an invincible fortitude of mind, amidst all theee disgracea; 
and hia experience in military affairs, with his valour and intrepidity, 
caused him always to pass for the firstof all the kings and gcneraJi 
□f hia time. But whatever he acquired b^ his great exploita, he 
soon lost by bis vain hopes: for his impatience to pursue what he 
bod uot yet attained, rendered him incapable of preserving and 
Gecuring what was already in his posseseion. Thia diEposiUon of 
his made Autigonus compare him to a man who bad lucky throws 
on the dice, but played his men very ill. 

He at length returned to Bpirus,* With tlOOO foot and 500 horse ; 
but ae Ids rcveaues were not sufficient for the subsistence of theea 
troops, he was induatriouB to find out some new war for their sup- 
port : and having received a reinforcement of some Gauls who 
joined him, he threw himself into Macedonia, where Antigonus, the 
son of Den»etriuB, then reigned. His intention was only to ravage 
the country, and carry cff a great booty ; but when he had once 
made himself master of several cities without any difficulty, and 
had also seduced ~2000 of Antigonus's soldiers over to his party, he 
indulged the most exalted hopes; marched against Autigonus him- 
self; attacked him in the defiles, and put his whole army into dis- 
order. A large body of other Gauls, who formed tlie resr-goard 
of Antigonus, courageously euetained hia efforts for some time, and 
the encounter became very warm, but most of them were at last 
cut to pieces ; and those who commanded the elephants, being sur- 
rounded by his troops, surrenaerud themselves pri^ioners, bikT deli- 
vered up the elephants. The Macedonian pliilanx was all that nam 
remained; but the troops who composed this corps wore struck 
with terror and confusion ot the defeat of their rear-guard. Pyrrhus 
perceiving that tliey seemed to refuse fighting him, stretched out 
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bia hand to tbe commanden ud other officere, caQing tbeia each 
by their name, and by thia expedicnt drew over to himeeU' all tbe 
miantry of Antigonus, who was obliged to hare recourse to flight, 
in order to preserve some of the maritime places iu tbeir obedience 

Pyrrhua was ezceedin;[1y uiimated by this Tictory, as may be 
judged by the tbllowin^ inscription on the spoils whicli lie conse* 
crated to the Itoniaji Minerva.* " PyrrbuB, king of the Molossians, 
consecrates to the ItoLiian Minerva these buclders of the fierce 
Gauls, afler he had defeated the whole army of Antigonus. Let 
no one be surprLsed at this event. The descendants of Macas are 
still as tlnsy uriginaJly were, perlectly brave and valiant." 

Pyrrhua, after this victory, made himself master of all the cities 
of Macedonia, and having taken possesEion of ^gs.f he treated 
the iuhubitanta with great severity, and garrisoned the city with 
part uf his Uauls, a people the most insatiable and rapacious after 
miioey of any. The moment they took possession of the city, they 
began with plundering the tombs of the Macedonian kings, wjiosa 
remiuna were deposited there, carried off all their riches enclosed 
in those monuments, and with sacrilegious insolence scattered the 
aahes of those princes in the air. Pyrrhus lightly parsed over thia 
infamous action, either because the important affairs he then had 
upon his hands engaged his whole attention; or that his pressing 
occasion for the service of these Barbarians, rendered him unwilling 
to alienate their affection from him, by too strict an inquiry into this 
proceeding, which would make it necessary for him to punish the 
delinquents ; and so criminal a connivance lowered him very much 
in tbe esteem of the Maccdonians-t 

A. M. 3T3S. Though biaatfaira were not established on so secure 

AiiL J. c. i/3. a foundation as to give him just reasons to be void of ap- 
prehension, he conceived new hopes, and engaged in new enterprises. 
CleonymuetheSpartancametosolicit him to march his armyagainet 
Laceda-flionia, and Pyirhus lent a willing etr to that proposal. This 
Cieonymua was of the royal race. Cleomenes. his fatlier, who was 
king of Sparta, had two sons ; Acrotatua and Cleonymus. The for- 
mer, who was theeldest, died before his father, and left a son named 
Areus. After the death of Cleomenes, a dispute, with relation to 
the sovereignty, arose between Areus and Cleonymus; and as this 
latter seemed to be a man of a. violent and despotic disposition, the 
contest was decided in favour of Areus. Cleonymus, wlien he waa 
far advanced in years, espoused a very beautiful woman, whose 
name was Chclidonis, the daughter of Leotycliidas. This young 
lady conceived a violent passion for Acrotatus, the son of king 
Areus, who was very amiable, finely shaped, and in the flower of 

■lied ItKnIa, fn 
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his jonth. Thw circwnrtance rendered her murieee not only a 

very melancholy, but dishonourable affair to her hiiEband Cleony- 
mus, who was equally tranfiported with love and jeaJouEj; tbr Jiia 
diegrece was public aud every Spartan waa acquainted with the 
contempt which hia wile entertained for him. Aniniated, thfre- 
fore, with burning impatience to ayenge himself at once rn hi* 
partial citizens and Ma faithleEE wile, he pievsiled un Pyrrhus to 
march aeainst Sparta, with an army of 2S,000 foot, 2000 horec, acd 
twenty-four elephants. 

These ereat preparations for war made it immediately evident, 
that PyrrhuB was more intent to conquer Peloponnesus for himself, 
than to make Cieonymus master of Sparta. This, indeed, he strong- 
ly disavowed in all his discourse ; for when the Laceds'monianB Feiit 
■mbasBadoTB to him, during his residence at Megaiopolis, he SEsuied 
them that no hostilities were intended by him agamst Sparta, and 
that he only came to restore liberty to those cities which Antigonua 
possessed in that country. He even declared to them that he de< 
eigncd to send hia youngest children to Sparta, if they would permit 
him so to do, that they might be educated in the manners and dis- 
cipline of that city, and have the advantage above all other king* 
and princes, of bein^ trained up in ao excellent a school. 

With theee flattennp promisee he amused all euch as preeented 
themselyes to him in his march ; but those persona must be very 
thoughtless and imprudent who place any confidence in the tan- 
kage of p<^ticians,with whom artifice and deceit pass tbr wisdom, 
Bnd sincerity for weakness and want of jud^ent. .Pyrrhus had 
no eooner advanced into the territories of Sparta, then he began 
to ravage and plunder all the country around liim. 

He arrived, in the evening, before Lacediemon ; Cieonymus de- 
sired him to attack the city without a moment's delay, that they 
Blight take advantage of the confusion of the inhabitants, who had 
no Euspicion of a siege, and of the abeence of king Areus, who 
wBSgone to Crete to assist the Gortyninns, The helots and friends 
of CleoDymuB were so confident of success, that they were then 
actually preparing bis house for bissaception; firmly persuaded he 
woold sup there that very night with Pyrrhns. But this prince, 
who looked upon the conquest of the city as inevitable, deferred 
the asfiault till the next morning. That delay saved Sparta, and 
showed that there are favourable and decisive momenta which 
must be seized immediately, and which, once neglected, never 

V> hen night came, the Lacedsmoniins deliberated on the e:ipe- 
diency of sending their wives to Crete, but were opposed by them 
in that point; one amonp them in particular, whose name waa 
ArcMdamia, rushed into the senate with a drawn sword, and after 
■he bad uttered, her complaints, in the name of the rest, demanded 
of the men who were there assembled, "Wltat could be their 
a t 
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indncenMnt to eiit«r1aiB m bad an aphnoii of tbem, u to fantgine 
they could coneent to live ifter the destruction of Bparta." 

The same council ^ve directions for opening b trench puallel to 
the enemy's camp, in order to oppoee their upproiiciies to the citf , 
by placing troops along that work; but as ttie absence of their 
kug, and the aurpriee with which they were then seized, prevented 
therii from raising a sufiicient number of men to form a front equal 
to that of the enemy, and en^ge them in the open field, they ro- 
eolved to shut themselves up as securely as poraible, by adding to 
each extremity of the ditch another kind of iutrenchDient, formed 
by a barricade of carrisges sunk in the earth up te the axle-trees 
of the wheels, that by being thus firmly fixed they might check tba 
unpetuoEity of the elepbaota, and prevent the cavalry from asaault- 
uig ihem in flank. 

While the men were employed in this work, their wives and 
daughters came to Join them, and alter they had exhorted lho«a 
who were appointed for the encounter to take tome repoEe, while 
the night lasted, they proceeded to meaeuTe thelengthof the trench, 
and took the third part of it for their own share in the work, which 
they completed before day. The trench was nine feet in breadth, 
iix in depth, and 900 in leneth. 

When day appeared, ana the enemies began to be in motion, 
tliose women presented arms to a!l the young men. and as they 
were retiring from the trench they had made, they exhorted them 
to behave in a gallant oianner; entreating them, at the same time, 
to consider how glorious it would be for them to conqoer in the 
■ight of their country, or to breathe their last in the arms of their 
mrithers and wives, after they had proved themeelves worthy of 
Sparta by their valour. As ^r Chelidonis, she withdrew to her 
chamber, and prepared a cord, which she intended should be the 
fatal instrument of her death, to prevent her from falling into thn 
hands of her husband, if the city should happen tn be taken. 

Pyrrhus, in the mean time, advanced at the head of his infantry 
to attack the Spartans in front, who waited fur liim on the ol bet 
aide of the trench, with their bunklers closely jobed together. Tbo 
trench was not only very difficult to be pasEed. but the soldiers of 
Pyrrhus could not even approach the edge of it, nor maintain a 
good footing, because the earth, which had been newly thrown up, 
easily ^ave way under them. When his son Ptolemy saw this in- 
convenience, ho drew out 3000 Gauls, with a select band of Chaoni- 
ana. and filed off along the trench to the place where the carriage* 
were disposed, in order to open a passage; but these were rnnged 
so thick, and sunk to such a depth in the earth, aa rendered his de- 
sign impracticable. The Gauls endeavoured to surmount this 
diihculty by disengaging the wheels, in order to draw the carriagea 
into the adjoining river. 

The young Acrotatus was the first who saw the danger, and inn 
mediately hurried through the ci^ with 300 aoldieiB. lAving taken 
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■ laf^^compass, be poured QpaQ the rau of Ptoknw^ tmoea, wbl^ 
out being discovered in his &pproacli, because be uvuicedtlinHigli 
hollow w&fs. Upon this Buddenatt&ck,a8tbeimnkB were broken, 
and their troops tiu^wn into disorder, they crowded and jiroenrn 
upon each other, and moat of them rolled into the ditch, and fell 
around the chariots. In a word, after a long encounter, which cort 
them a Vast quantity of blood, they were repulsed, and obliged to 
have recourse to Qisht. The old men, and moR of the women, 
stood on tbe other side of the trench, and beheld with admiration 
the undaunted bravery of Acrotatus. As for biro, covered with 
blood, snd exulting in his victory, he returned to his post ainidat the 
tmiversal applause of the Spartan women, who estolled bis valour, 
and envied, at the same time, the glory and happiness of Chelidonia: 
an evident proof that the Spartan ladies were not extremely delicats 
on the subject of conjugal chastity. 

The battle was still hotter along the edge of the ditch, where 
Pyrrhua commanded, and which was defended by the Laceda>molliui 
ii^'au^ry: the Spartans foueht with great intrepidity, and sevemi] 
among them distinguished ttieniselves very much: particularly Pbyl- 
lius, who after having opposed the enemy for a connderable tune, 
and killed, with his own hand, aU those who attempted to Ibrce a 
passage wliere he fought: finding himself, at last, taint with the 
many wounds he had received, and the large quantity of blood he 
had lost, culled to one of the officers who commanded at the post, 
and after having resigned his place to him, he retired a few paces, 
and fell down dead amidst his countrymen, tliat the enemies might 
not be masters of his body. 

Night obliged both parties to discontinue tbe engagement; hut 
the next morning it was renewed by break of day. The Laceda> 
monians defended themselves with new efforts of ardour and brave- 
ry, and the women would not forsake them, bnt were always at 
band to fumisli arms and refreshments to such as wanted them, and 
also to assist in carrying off the wounded. The Macedonians were 
indelatigable in their endeavours to fill up the ditch with vast qua^ 
titles of wood, end other materials, which they threw upon the 
arms and dead bodies; and the Lacedemonians reduubied their 
efforts to prevent their effecting that design. 

But all on a sudden, Pyrrhue, who had forced himself a pafsaira 
at the place where the cjiariots had been disposed, was seen push- 
ing forwards full speed to the city. Those who defended tjiis post 
nttorod loud cries, wliich were answered by dismal shrieks from tjie 
women, who ran from place to place In the utmost consternation. 
PyrrhuB still advanced, and bore down all who opposed him. He - 
was now within a small distance of tlie city, wiien a sltatl from a 
Cretan bow pierced bis horse, snd made hitn so furious, that he ran 
with his master into the very midst of the enemies, and felt dead 
with him to the ground. Whilst his friends crowded about him to 
■xtricate him from the danger he was in, the Spertan* advanced in 
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Ent nnmben, and with Uieii urowa rapnlsed tbe HacedoniHiv 
jond the trench. 

PjTThuB then caused a genaial retreat to be sounded, in ejtpec 
tation that the LacednmouianB, who had lost a great number of 
men, and were most of tliem wounded, would be inclined to surren- 
der the city, which was then reduced to the last eitiemity, and 
oeecned incapable of Hustaimng a new attack. But at the very 
instant when even thing seemed desperate, one of tbe generals of 
Antigonua arrived from Corinth, with a very considerable body of 
foreign troops; which had scarce entered the city before king Areus 
appeared with 2000 foot, which he had brought from Crete. 

These two reinforcements, which the Lacediemoniana received 
the same day, did but animate Pyrrhus the more, and add new 
ardour to his ambition. He was sensible that it would be more 
s'lorious for him to take the city in spite of its new defenders, and 
in the very sight of its king; but,aEt«r he bad made eome attempts, 
And was convinced that be should gain nothing but wounds, he 
desisted from his enterprise, and began to ravage the country, 
with an intention to pasa the winter there ; but ne was diverted 
from his design by a new ray of hope, which soon drew him off to 
another quarter. 

A. M. aran. Aristeas and Aristippus,* two of tbe principal 

API. J. C 371. citizens of Argoa, had excited a great sedition in 

that city. The latter of these was desirous of supporting himself 
by tbe favour and protection of Antigonua ; and Aristeas, in order 
to frustrate hie desiop, immediately invited Pyrrhus to espouse his 
party. The king of Gpirus, always fond of new pursuits, considered 
tiis victories OS BO manysteps to greater advantages; and thought 
jiis defeats furnished him with indispensable reasooB for eutcrmg 
upon a new war, to repair his losses. Neither good nor lI! success, 
therefore, could inspire him with a disposition for tranquillity ; tor 
which reason he had no sooner given audience to the courier of 
Aristeas, tlian he began his march to Ai^os. King Areus tbmed 
several ambuscades to destroy him by Qie'Way, and having pos- 
sessed himself of the most dithcuU parses, cut to pieces the Gania 
and Molossiaus who fbnned his rear-guard. Ptolemy, who had 
been detached by Pyrrhus, his father, to succour that guard, was 
killed in the engB.gement, upon which his troops disbunded and 
fled. The Lacedsraonian cavalry, commanded by Evalcus, an 
officer of great Teputation,pursued'them withao much ardour, that 
be insenatulf advanced to a great distance frum his infantry, who 
were incapable of keeping up with hinu 

Pyrrhus being informed of his son's death, which affected him 
with the keenest sorrow, immediately led up the Molossian cavalry 
against the pursuers; and throwing himseLf^among their thickest 
troops, made such a slaughter of the LacedEmonians, aa in » 
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monnnt covered him with blood. He wm alwmfs intrepid and 
terrible in battles ; but on thin oci<uion, whea grief and reven^ 
gave a new edge to his courage, he even aurpaised himself, and 
effaced the lustre of his couduct in all former battles, b; the supe* 
rior valour and iatrepidit; nhicli he now displaf ed. He continually 
•ought Evalcua in the thmng, and having at uat singled bim out, 
he epurred hia horae against mrn, and struck him thronsfa with hia 
javelin, after having been in great danger himaell^ He men sprung 
from hie horse,and made a terrible slaughter of the Lacedsmoniatu, 
whom be overthrew in heaps upon the dead body of Evalcua. This 
loes of the bravest officera and troop* of Sparta, proceeded alto- 
gether from the temerity of those who, after they had gained a 
complete victory, suffered it to be wrested out of their bands, by 
pursuing those that fled with a blind and imprudent esgemesB. 

Pyrrhushavin^ thus celebrated as it were the fnnerafBolemnitiea 
of Ptolemy by this great battle, and mitigated hie affliction in soma 
measure by Batiating bis rage and vengeance in the blood vf those 
who had slain his son, continued his march, to Argos, and apon his 
— ^__, .u — ____:_i-__.._:, ., _. ._.: 1 •'^eheighl 



upon the borders of the plain. He formed his camp near the cttv 
of Nauplia, and sent a herald thenext morniDEto Antigonus, with 
an offer to decide their quarrel by a single ootnliat ; but Autigonua 
contented hioiself with replying, " Tmt if Fjrrhui was grown 
weary of lifi;, there were abundance of methods fer putting an end 
to it."- 

The inhabitants of Argos despatched ambanadors at the same 
lime to both these princeB,to entreat Ihera to withdraw their troops, 
and not reduce their city into subjection to eilher of tliem, but 
allow it to continue in a state of friendship with both. Antigonu* 
readily consented to this proposal, and sent his son as a hostace to 
the Aleves. PyrrhuB also pMuiiced to retire ; but as he offered 
no security for the performance of his word, they began to suspect 
his sincerity, and indeed with eulTicient reason. 

As soon BB night appeared he advanced to the walla, and having 
•ound a gate letl open by Aristcas, he had time to pour his Gaula 
into the city, and to seize it vrithout being perceived. But when 
he would have introduced his elephants, he found the gate too low; 
whicii obliged him to cause the towers to be taken down from their 
backsi and to be replaced, when those animals had entered the 
city. AH this could not be effected, amidst the darkness, witliout 
much trouble, noise, and confusion, and without a considerable Ion 
of time, which caut'od them to be discoi'ered. The Argives, when 
they beheld the enemy in the city, fled to the citadel, and to tliose 
places that were best calculated for their defence, and sent a depu- 
tation to Anti^nus to urge him to advance with speed to their 
assistance. He accordingly marched that moment, and caowd his 
■on, with the other ofGcets, to enter tbe city at the bead of his besf 
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In this very juncture of time, king Aretu bIeo uriTed at Argcn, 
with 101)0 Cretans, aai aa mHiiy SpartuiB as had maiie most ha^te. 
Theae troops, when they had all joined each other, charged the 
Gsulfl with the utmost fuiy, and put them into disorder. Pyrrhus 
hastened to euatain them, but in the tumult and confiiHlon which 
were occasioned by the darkness of the night, it was impossible for 
him to make himaelf either heard or obeyed. When d&j appeared 
he was not a little surprised to see the citadel fiUed with enemies ; 
Bnd as he then imagined all was loet, he thought of nothing but a 
timelv retreat. But as he had some apprehension with respect to 
the city gates, wluoh were much too narrow, he sent orders to hia 
son HelcnuB, whom he had left without, with the greatest put of 
the army, to demolish part of the wall, that liis troops misht have 
a free pas«age out of the city. The pereootowhom PyTrhuBgara 
thi« order in great haste, having misunderstood his meaning, deli* 
rered a quite contrary message, in consequence of which Helenua 
immediately drew out liis best infantry, with all the elephants he 
had left, and then advanced into the city to assist his father, who 
was preparing to retire the moment the other entered the place. 

Pyrrhus, ae long as the place afforded tiim a sufEcient extent of 
ground, appeared with a resolute mien, and frequentlv faced about 
aoil repulsed those who pursued him ; but when he found himself 
engaged in the narrow street which led to the gate, the confusion, 
which already was very great, became infinite^ increased by the 
arrival of the troops wnom his son brought to his assistance. He 
frequently called aloud to them to withdraw, in order to clear the 
street, but in vhin, (bras it was impossible for his voice to be heajd, 
Ihev still conCmued to advance. And to complete the calamity in 
which they wore involved, one of the largest elephants sunk down 
across the middle of the eate, and filled up the whole extent in such 
a manner, that they could neither advance nor retire. The con- 
fusion occasioned by this accident became then inexpressible. 

Pyrrhus observing the disorder of his men, who broke forward, 
and were driven back like the waves of the sea, took off the gUtter- 
ing crest which disiineuished his helmet, and caused liim to be 
known, and then, couhiung in the goodness of his horse, he sprung 
into the throng of the enemies who pursued him; and while he was 
fighting with an air of desperation, one of the adverse party ad- 
vanced up to him, and pierced his cuirass with a javelin. Tlia 
wound however was neither great nor dangerous, and Pyrrhus im> 
mediately turned upon the man from whomlie received it, and who 
happened to be omy a private soldier, the son of a poor woman of 
Argos. The mother beheld the combat frmn the top of a house. 
as did also the rest of the women. 

The moment she saw her son engaged with Pyrriius, she almost 
lost her senses, and was chilled with horror at tM danrer to which 
■be beheld him exposed. Amidst the impreauons of her agony, 
she caught up with both hands a large tile, and threw it down upoD 
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PjrrhtiB. The mass fell ^rectlr upon hia bead, and bia bdmet 
being too weak to ward off the blow, bia eraa were immediatelv 
covered with darkneee, his handi dropped toe reins, and he suuK 
down from bis horse without being then obseired. But he waa 
Boon discovered hy a Boldiei, who pat an end to hk file bjr cutting 
off hia bead. 

The noise of this accident was immediately spread in all parts. 
Alcf oneue, tbe son of Anligonue, took the tead from the aoldiei, 
and lid away with It full sp^d to bis father, at whose feet be threw 
it ; but met with a very ill reception for baring acted in a manner 
so anbecommg hie rank. Aatigonns, recdlecting the fate of bis 
grand-father Antigonus, and that of Demetriue his father, could not 
refrain Irom tears at so rooumftil a spectacle, and caused magnifi- 
cent hoDoura to be rendered to the remaine of Pyrrhus. After 
having mode himself master of his camp and army, he treated hia 
Kon Ilelenus, and the rest of bis triends, with great generoaity, and 
MDt them back to Epinie. 

One cannot refuse the title of a great c^)tain to Pyrrbna, as ho 
was so particularly esteemed by Uie Roman ambassadora ; and 
especially if we consider the glonous testimony given in hia favour 
by a person the most worthy of belief, with regsrd to the merit of 
a warrior, and the best qualified to form a competent judgment on 
that head. Livj reports,* from an historian WQom he cites, with- 
out, however, pretending to vouch for its authenticity, that Hanui* 
bal, when he was aske^ by Scipio, whom he thought to be the 
most able and consummate general, placed Alexander in the first 
rank, Pyrrbus in the second, andhimself onlv in thethird. 

The some general also characteriied Pyrrhue, by adding, " That 
tie was the fitst who taught the art of encamping ; that no one was 
more skilful iu choosing his posts, and drawing up his troops ; that 
he had a peculiar art of conciliating affection, and attaching people 
to bis interest i and this to such a degree, that the people of Italy 
were more deairoua of having him for their master, tnough a stran- 
ger, than to be governed by the Romans themselves, who for so 
many yeaie had fold the first rank in that country." 

Fyrrbus might possibly be master of all these great qualities ; but 
I cannot comprehend, why Hannibal should represent him os the 
first who tatight the art of encamjHng. Were not several Grecian 
kingn and generals masters of this art before him ? The Romans, 
indeed, learned it from him, and Hannibal's evidence must e;.leiid 
no farther. However, these extraordinary quahties alone are not 
sufficient to constitute a great commander; he even did not dispUy 
them on several occasions. He waa defeated bv the Romans near 
Asculum, merehr from having chown bis gronna ill. He failed in 
!ri* attempt on Sparta, by deterring tbe attack for a few hours. He 
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|mA BkSj, bj not emidlutjng the people ; and wsa liitoielf lulleii 
at Aig^oB, Ibr venturiog too Tuhly into an enemy's city. We miglil 
mlM enumerats a. variety of other efron committed by him, wilb 
refeience eren to military affaire. 

' it not entirely inconsiatent with tbe tank and duty of a g^eat 
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a personal action, which only showe atren|^ and intrepidity, than 
□f that wise and Bttentire conduct, bo eaBentia) to a ^nerDl vigi- 
lant tor the saiety of all, and who never coufbunda his own merit 
and fiinctions with those of a private soldier P We may even ob- 
serve the same defects to have been very apparent in the fcii^ and 
Gneials of this ag8, who undoubtedly were led into it by tbe ftlae 
itre of Alexander's successful temerity. 

Hayit not also be said, that Pynhus was deficient in not observ- 
ing any rule in his military enterprisee, and in plunging- blindly into 
wan, without rcSection, without cause, through natural constitu- 
tion, passion, habit, and mere incapacity to continue in a state of 
tranquillity, or pass any part oi his time to his satisfaction, unleas 
he was tilting with all the world I Tbe reader will, 1 hope, forgive 
my making use of that expresnon, since a character of ttiiH nature 
seems, in my opinion, very much to resemble that of the heroes and 
knights errant of romances. 

But no fault is more obvious in Pyrrlius's character, nor must 
have shocked my readers more, than hia fonning his enterprises 
without the least thought, and abandoning hioKelf, without exami- 
nation, to the least appearances of succeffi; trequently changiiij^ his 
views, on such slight gttiunds, aa discover no coDEistency otacsign, 
and even little judgment ; in a word, be^nning every thing, and 
. ending nothing. His whole life wasacontuiued series of uncertain- 
ty and variation ; and while he aufiered his restless and iinpet'ioua 
ambition to hurry him, at different times, into Sicily, Italy, Mace- 
donia, and Greece, be was no where BO little as in Epiru9,;he land of 
his nativity and his hereditanr dominions. Let ue then allow hitn tbs 
title of a great captain, if valourand intrepidity alone are sufficient 
to deserve it ; for in these qualities no man was ever his superior. 
When we behold him in his battles, we think oureelvos spectators 
of the vivacity, intrepidity, and martial ardour, of Alexander; hot 
he certeinljr had not tJie qualities of a good king, who when he re- 
ally loves luB people, makes hie valour eciuFist m defending them, 
his happiness uimakingthemhappy,andtusgbry in procuring them 
peace and seeurit^ 

A. M. 3r«. The raputation of Ihe Romans beginning now to 

AnLl.C.Ki. Bpraad through fbroi^ nations, by the war they had 
maintamed for Rc years sgainit Pyrrhua, whom at length they com- 
pelled to ntire frara Ita^, and return ignominioualy to Epiras- 
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Ptdemy Ph3ad«Iphiu Knt ambundora to desire their fHendihtp ;" 
uiilUie Romans were cbirmed to Gndit solicited b]t so gTCftt a king' 
A. M. 3731. An cmbawy was aUo aent from Ronie to Egypt 

AnLj. c. ma the following year,f io return to the ctrilities of 
Ptolemy. The aiDbaesadora were Q,. Fabius Gurgea, Cn. Fabius 
Pictor, with Numerius, his brotlter, and Q.. Ogulnius. The diain- 
tereetedneea which tbey displayed, aufficiently indicated tlte great* 
ivieB of their souls. Ptolemy gave them a iiuendid entertftinment, 
and took that opportunity to present each of tliem with a crown of 
epldi which they received,becauEe tbey were unwilling to dieoblifi;e 
him by declining the honour he intended them ; but tliey went the 
next morning, and placed them on the liead of the king's statuea 
elected in tlie public squares of the city. The king liaving lihcwiso 
tendered them very considerable presents, at their audience of leave, 
they received them sa they before accepted of the crowns ; hut bo> 
fpre they weut to the senate, to give an account of their embewy, 
after their anivaJ at Rome, they deposited oil these presents <ii tli9 
public treasury, and made it evident, by so noble a couduct. that 
persons of honour ought, when they serve the public,! to propose 
no tither advantage to themselves, than the credit of acquittuig 
themselves well of their duty. The republic, however, would not 
•uffer itselflo be exceeded in gencroaly of seutiraentg. The eenat« 
and people came to a resolution tliat llic ambassadors, in conEide- 
ration ot the services they had rendered the stale, should rcceivs 
a sum of money equivalent to that they had deposited in the pubtia 
treasury. This, indeed, was an amiable contest between generosity 
and glory : and one is at a loss to imow, to which of Iha antago- 
nists to ascribe the victory. Wlicre shall we now tind men who de- 
vote themselves in Euch a manner to the public good, witliout any 
interested expectations of a return ; and who enter upon emnloy- 
mcnts in the state, without the least view of enriching ilicniselvea.* 
But let me add too, where shall we find stales and princes, wlio 
know how to esteem and recompense merit in Uiis manuer? We 
may observe here, savs an historian,) three fine models Kot bcfiire 
OS, in the noble liberality of Ptolemy, the disinterested spirit of the 
ambassadors, and tlie grateful cquUy of the Romans. 

SECT. VIII. 

ttlHiH ba^eBd and taken tn Amignnni. Tha Jim panlriiBWiit InAletnl rni Hmuka, 
xnlirkpnri. 'rhercvull(>r Ha«rurmin l-JiUHMpliiu Tlw il»Ui nf Phllnu nil, 
ftiiUMli'iuf llwklnniimofpBiBlniii". ThcilMllinf Aiiilocl«llft)l<T. lli-temimMl. 
td by JiH loTi Anili>[nui, (umiiiin) ThciM. TIh' wbe mcHunslakiin liv P<i,l>iiiv, r<« 

IlilchihiH, Tlir riPallMiflhrrornrt''. Tlwwur buwn-n AnllcKlllu bihI Pl.^Hif. 
~' . - . - . . ' ijim^ PcacorcUund bowsmllw lira kliiSL 

The G recks, after they had been subjected by the Macedonitina, 

• I Jr. Fpjt I. ly. Eumr; '■ i;- .^.I'Wil-'**'- Vm- tfat-^- l*.a. \"'".1; '"J^^'SK 
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■nd ninilered dependant on theii luthority, Beeia,by lo^^ their 
uberty , to have aao lost that courage and greatnese of soul, by which 
they bad been till then so eniineatly diatinguished from other people. 
They appear entirely changed, and to t^ve lost all Eimilitude to 
their ancient character. Sparta, that was once so bold and im- 
perious, and hk a manner poaseeaedofthe sovereignty of all Greece, 
patiently bowed down her neck, at last, beneath a foreign yoke ; 
and we shall soon behold bet' subjected to domestic tyrants, who 
will treat her with the utmost cruelty. We shall see Athens, ones 
BO jealous of her liberty, and so formidable to the most powerful 
kings, running headlong into slavery, and, as she changes her mae- 
ters, successively paying them the homage of the basest and most 
abject adulation. Sach of theHs cities wiU, from time totinie, make 
some efforts to reinstate themselves in their ancient liberties, but 
ail feeble, and without success. 

A. H. 373B. AntigonuB Gonatas,* king of Macedonia, became 

Ant i. c. sds. vary powerftil, some years after the death of Pyr- 
rhus, and tbeioby formidable to the states of Greece : the Lace- 
dnmonians, therefore, entered into a leasue with the Athenians 
against him, and engaged Ptolsmy Philadelpfaus to accede to it. 
Antigonus, in order to frustrate the confederacy which these two 
states had formed against him, and to prevent ths consequence* 
that might result fi-ora it, immediately began hostilities with th<j 
nege of Athens ; but Ptolemy soon sent a fleet thither, under the 
commanit of Patroclus, one of his generals; while Areus, king of 
Lacediemon, put himself at the bead of an army, to succour that 
city by land. Patroclus, as soon aa be anived before the place, ad 
vised Areus to attack the enemy, and promised to make a descent, 
at the same time, in order to assault them in the tear. . This coun- 
sel was very judicious, and could not have failed of success, had it 
been carried mto execution; but Areus, who wanted provisions for 
his troops,thought it more adviseable to return to Sparta. The fleet, 
therefore, being incapable of acting alone, sailed back to Egypt, 
without doing any thing. This b the usual inconvenience to which 
troops of different nations axe exposed, when they are commanded 
by chiefs who have neither any subordination nor good intelligence 
between them. Atliens, thus abandoned by her aUies, became a 
*prey to Antigonus.who put a garrison in it. 

A. H. 3737. Patroclus happened,! '" ^"^ return, to stop at 

Ani. J. c, SiiT. Caunus, a maritune city of Caria, where he met with 
Sotades, a poet univetEally decried forthennbouuded licentiousuesa 
bothof liis verses and his manners. His satiric poetry never spared 
either his best friends, or the most worthy persons; and even the 
sacred characters of kings were not exempted from his malignity. 
Wlien be was at the court of Lysimachus, he affected to blacken 
llie reputation of Ptolouy bj atrocious calumnies; and when ha 
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was entei^ained by the latter, be traduced Ljntmachu* in the niiM 
manner. He had composed a. virulent aatire agunat Plolemy, 
wherein he inserted many cutting- reflectiana on his raairisge with 
ArsJDoe, hia own Bister ; and he had Qcd from Alexandria to biv# 
liioiseEf from the resentment of that prince. Patroclus thought it 
his duljto make an example of a wretch who had afiVonted his mas- 
ter in such an insolent manner. He accordingly caused a weight ' 
of lead to be fastened to his body, and then ordered him to be thrown 
into the sea. The generality of poets who profess satire, are a dan- 
gerousand detestable race of men, who have renounced all probity 
and sense of shame, and whose quill, dipped in the bitterest gall, re. 
spects neither rank nor virtue. 

A. M, 3739. The affairs of Ptolemy were greatly perplexed by 

Aiu. J. c. aas, (^ revolt excited in Egypt,' by a prince from whom 
he never suspected having anything of that nature to fear. Magas, 
govemor of Cyrenaica, and Libya, having set up the standard of 
rebellion against Ptolemy his master and benefactor, caused him- 
Gelf to be proclaimed kmg of those provinces. Ptolemy and be 
were brothers by the same mother; for the latter was the aon of 
Berenice and Philip, a Macedonian ofScer, who was her husband 
before she was espoused by Ptolemy Soter. Her solicitations, 
therefore, obtained for him tins government when she was advanced 
to the honours of a crown, upon the death of Ophelias, as 1 have 
forroerly observed. Magas had so well establbhcd himself in his 
govemment by long poEEeseion, and by his marriaee with Apame, 
the daughter of Antiochus Soter, king of Syria, that he endeav- 
oured to render himself independent; and as ambition know* no 
bounds, his pretensions rose still higher. He was not contented 
with wresting from liis brother the two provinces he governed, but 
formed a resolution to dethrone him. With this view he advanced 
into Egypt, at the head of a great army, and, in his march towards 
Alexandria, made himself master of Paraitonium, a city of Mar- 

The intelligence he received of the revolt of the Mamiaridffi in 
I^bf a, prevented him from proceeding any tkrther in this expedi- 
tion; and he immediately returned to regulate the diaordera in his 
provinces. Ptolemy, wlio had marched an armv to the frontiers, 
had now a &vourab}e opporlUMty of attacking him in his retreat, 
and entirely defeating his troops; but a new danger called him 
likewise to another quarter. He detected a conspiracy which had 
been tbrmed against him, by 4000 Gauls, whom he had taken into 
hie pay, and who intended no less than to drive him out of Egvpt, 
and seize it Ibi themselves. In order, therefore, to frustrate their 
deMgn,hefouudhiniself obliged to return to Egypt, where he drew 
the conspirators into an island in the Nile, uo shut them up so 
effectDslIy tlwTe,that theyall perished by &miDB, except those who 
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ehooe rather to destro; one another, thtm lutgmsb oat thrir lives m 

that DHBcrable manner. 

A. M. 1140. Magus, as soon as he had caJmed the tronblea 

Am. i. C. SM. mliich occasioned hie return, renewed hia desiyna on 
Eeypt,and,in order to succeed more efiectiially, engaged hiai&tbei- 
inTaw, Antiocbus Sotcr, to enter into hia plan. It was then re- 
solved, that Antiochua should attack Ptolemy on ooe eide, whiJo 
ilagaa invaded bim on the other; but Ptolemy, who liad secret 
intelligence of this treaty, anticipated Antiochua in his design, and 
gave nim so much employment in all his maritime ptovincea, by re- 
peated descents, and tlie devastations made by the troops he aent 
into those parts, that this prince was obliged to continue in his own 
duminions, to concert measures for their defence; and Magna, wko 
had relied upon a diversion to be made in his favour by Antiochus, 
thought it not odviseable toenter upon any action, wlien he perceived 
his Mly had not made the effort on which be depended. 

A, M. ^41, Fbiletsrus,* who founded, the kingdom of Per- 

Ant J. C, 361 gamus, died the following year, at the age of tour- 
■core. He was a. eunuch, and had been originally a servant of 
Docimus, an o9icer in the army of Antimnu^; who having quitted 
that prince to enter into the service of Lyaimachus, was IbUowed 
by PliilotD^nis. Lysimachus, finding bimapersonof great capacity, 
made him his treasurer, and intrusted him with the g 



the city of Perffsmua, In which his treasures were deposited. 
' Lysimachus very faitliiully in this post for several years; 
acntnent to tha interests of Agatbocles, the eldest s 



Lysimachus, who was destroyed by the intrigues of Arslnoe ttia 
younger, daughter of Ptolemy Soter, as I have formerly related; 
and the affliction he testified at tho tragical death of that prince, 



caused him to be suspected by the youns queen; and she accord- 
ingly took measures to destroy bim. Phileterus, who was sensible 
ot^her intentions, resolved upon a revolt, and succeeded in his de- 
Ei°fn, by tbe protei-tion of Seleucus; afler which he supported 
himself in the possession of the city and treasures of Lysimachus; 
being favoured in his views by the troubles which arose upon tha 
death of that prince, and that of Scleucus, which hapjwned seven 
months atler. He conducted her affairs with so much art and 
capacity, amidst all tho divisions of the successors of those two 
prmces, that he preserved the city, with all the country around it, 
for the space of twenty years, and formed it into a state, which 
subsisted for several generations in his family, and became one uf 
the most potent states of Asia, He had two brothers, Gumenea 
and AtCalus, the former of whom, who was the eldest, had a sun 
named also Eumenea, who succeeded his uncle, and reigned twen- 
ty-two jrears. 
In Una year began tbe firet Punic war, which contbued for tte 

•■nito.ltUL»SB,aM. Fwan.laAtLp.UkU. 
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Bpace of twenty-four years, between the Romana and Uie Cutb^ 

giniaos. 

A. M. 1743. NicMnedes,* king of Bithynia, baviiig built adt; 

Ant J. c. aoi near the place where AatacuB, which LyeimachuB 
had dcEtroyed, fomieriy Btood, caJled it Nicomedia, from bis own 
name. Gittat mention is often made of it in the history of the Lower 
Empire, because several of the Roman emperors resided there. 

Antiochus Soter was desirous to improve the death of PhiletETuB 
to his own advantage, and take that opportunity to seize his domi- 
monsi but Eumeiies, hisneplicw and successor, raised a Enearmy 
for hie defence, and obtained such a complete victory over him near 
fiardis, as not only secured him the possession of what he already 
eiyoyed, but enabled him to enlarge bis dominions considerably. 

A. M, Jr*l. Antiocbus.t returned to Antioch after this defeat, 

Am. J. c. a>]. where he orderedf one of his eons to be put to death 
for raising a commotion in ills absence, and caused the other, whoae 
aame was the some as his own, to be proclaimed king; shortly after 
•rhich he died, and lefl him aU his dominions. This youn? prince 
ivas his son by Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius, who, from 
bis mother-in-law, became bis consort, in the manner I have before 
mentioned. 

A. M. 3T44. Antiochus the son,J when he came to the crown, 

Ani. J. C, aio. was espoused to Laodice, hie sister, by the father'a 
«de. He -Jlerwurds assumed the aumame of Theos, which signi- 
fies God, and dTstinguisbes him, at this day, from the other kings 
of Syria who were called by the name of Antiochus. The Mile- 
nana were the first who conferred it upon him, to testify their grati- 
Inde for delivering them from the tyramiy of Timarchus, governor 
of Caria under Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was not only master of 
Eeypt, but of CiEle-Eyritt, and Palestine, with the provinces of 
Cmcia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria in Asia Minor. Timarcbue 
revolted from his sovereign, and chose Miletus for the seat of hia 
residence. The Milesians, in order to free 'themselves from this 
tyrant, had recourse to Antiochus, who defeated and killed him. 
[n acknowledgment for which they rendered him divine honouis, 
and even conferred upon him the title of Ood. With such impious 
flattery was it usual to treat the reigning princes of those ages.|| 
The Lenuiians had likewise bestowed the same title on his father 
and grandfather, and did not scruple to erect temples to their hon- 
our; and the people of Smyrna were altogether as obsequious to 
his mother Stra.tonice. 

Berosus.TF the famous historian of Babylon, flouriahei! b the 

* Pwnn. Ellne L I. p. 310. Euteb. in. diron. TRbeD. Pollls In Billini, Ammlin. 
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b^hmii^ of this prince'a retgn,afid dcdic&ted bis luatoryto htOL 
Plinjr mtorms tu, that it contained the astroDomical obscrvationa 
of 4B0 yeara. When the Macedonians were mastcis of Babylon. 
Bcrosus made himself acquainted with their lanmia^, and went 
first to Coa, which had been rendered funiouB as the birth-place of 
llippocratca, and tliere eatahiished a Echool, in which lie taught 
astranomv and astrology. From Coa he proceeded to Athens, where, 
notwithstanding the futility of his art, he acquired so much reputa- 
tion by his astrological prediction^.that the citizens erected a statu* 
to him, wilh a tongue of gold.* in the Gymnasium, where tha 
youtlis performed alTtheir exercises. Josephut and Euseblus haw 
transmitted to us some excellent fragments of this hiflory, tliv 
iJlusinWe several passages in the OM Testament, and without whi^a 
it would be impoemble to trace any exact succession of the kings 
of Babylon. 

A. M. 174.1. Ptolemy being sohcitous to enrich hia kingdom, 

AiiL J. c. B59. conceived an expedient lo draw into it all the roa- 
titimc commerce of the East; which, till then, had been in the 
poBECssion of the Tyrians, who transacted it bysea,aB(BraB Elath; 
and from thence h^land to Rhinoconua, and from this last place by 
oea again, to the city of Tyre. Klatb and Rhinocorura were twosea- 
porta; the first on thenaetem shore of tbe Red Sea, and the second 
at the extremity of the Hedit«rrancan, between Egypt and Pales- 
tine, and near the mouth of the river of Egypt. 

Ptolemy ,f in order to drawthis commerce into bis own kingdom, 
thought it necessary to found a cityontlie western shore of the Red 
Sea, irom wlience the ships were to set out. He accordingly huiit 
it almost on the frontiers of Etiiiopia, and gave it the name of hia 
mother Berenice; but tlie port not bebg very commodious, that cf 
Myof-IIornos was preferred, as being very near, and much better, 
and all the commodities of Arabia, liSia, Persia, and Ethiopia, were 
landed here. From thence they vyerc conveyed on camels to Ccp- 
tu8, wlicre thev were again shipped, and brought down the Nile to 
Alexandria, which transmitted them to all the West, in exchange 
for its merchandise, which was ftfterwards exported to the East, 
But OS tlio passage from Coptus to the Red Sea lay acrots the de- 
•erla, where no water could be procured, and which had neither 
cities nor Iioubcb to lodge the caravans; Ptolemy, in order tore- 
oieily this inconvenience, caused a canal to be opened along the 
great road, and to communicate with Ihr^ Nile, that supplied it with 
**ter. Un the odge of this canal houses were erected, at proper 
dislancee.for the reception of pusaengers, and to supply ail necessary 
accommodations for tnem and llieir beasts of bunien. 

Useful OS all Ihcse labours were, Ptjiemy did not think them Fuf-' 
Tcicnt; for- as lie intended to engross all tho traftic between the 
HuH and iho West into hia donunions, ho thought his plan would 

*niD.V>ll.s.n tMak.rrti^•U ros !*!.«.■> 
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be imperfect, unleas be could protect what he hid facilitated in other 
r3<)]>cc'.s. With this view, he caused two fleets to be Gtted out, 
one Ibr the Red Sea, and the other for the Mediterranean. Tliia 
list W33 extremely fine,* and ume of the veiweJs which compticed 
it til ich exceeded the cnmcnon size- Two of them, in particular, 
b^d thirtybenches of oara; one twenty; four rowed with fourteen; 
two with twelve; fourtren with eleven ; thirty with nine; thirty 
Eevcn with seven ; five with six, and seventeen witli five. The nnni- 
b'jT of the whole amounted to 113 vessGlB. He had &s many more, 
with four .-ind three benches of oars, beeide a prodigious niimbrr of 
sraiU vessels. With this formidable fieet he not only protected 
his co^nmerce from all ineuits ; but kept in anbiection, aa long' ad he 
liveiJ, most of the maritinie provinces of Asia Minor, as Cilicia, Tot 
instance, with Pamphylia, Lycia.and Caria.asfar as the Cycladea 
Magas, king of Cyrene and Iiibya,rrowiti^ very 



her all his dominion* 



Am. J, C, 3jd aged and infirm, caused .._ 

tton to be tendered to his brother Ptolemy, with the proposal of 
marriage boween Berenice, his only daughter, and the eldest son 
of the king of Egypt, and a promise to give '■'■'■ -" '■■- ■* — ■"■ — ' 
for her dowry. Tlie negotiation succeeded, i 
eluded on those terms. 

A. M. i;47. Magas.t however, died before the 

Ant. J. c, JjT. the treaty, having continued in the government of 
Libya, and Cyrenaica, fer the space of fitly years. Towards the 
close of his days he abandoned himself to pleasure, and particularly 
to excess at his table, which greatly impaired his liealth. His widow 
Apame, whom Justin calls A rsinoe* resolved, after his death, to break 
off her daughter's marriage with the son of Ptolemy, as it Iiad been 
coDchided without her consent. With this view, she employed poi- 
sons ia Macedonia to invite Demetrius, the uncle of king Antigonus 
Gonatas, to come to her court, assuring him, at the same time, that 
her daughterand crown should t>e his. Demetriue arrived there ino 
short time ; but as soon as Apame beheld bim.she contracted a vio- 
lent passion for him, and resolved to espouse him herself. Froinlhut 
moment he neglected the daughter to attach himself to the mother; 
and as he iintigined that Iter favour raised him above all things, lis 
began to treat the young princess, as well as the ministers anil offi- 
cers of the army, in such an insolent and iinperioua maimer, tlmt 
they formed a resolution to destroy him. Berenice herself con- 
ducted the conspirators to the door of her mother's apartment, 
where they stabbed him in his bed. though Apame employed all her 
efforts to save him, and even covemd him with her own body. Be< 
renice. after tliis, went to Bgypt, where her marriage with Ptolemy 
was consummated, and Apaine was sent to her bruther Aniiodiu* 
TheoB, in Syria. 

■ Tlimril. U^ itU. AI1MB.I.I.P.9BL 1 Albn. L iB. p. UO. JuUn >. 
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A. It rrvt. TIus princen had the trt to exupenxe her 

Am. J. c. xa. ther to e^ctuallj Kgainst Ptoleinp,* that she ftt I 
■pirited him np to a war, which coDtJDued for a long space of til 
and wag productive of Fatal consequeDcaB to Antiochiu, aa will 
Bride nt in the Mquel. 

A. H. S3t», Ptolemy did not place himself at the head of I 

Ani. J. c. Kii. anny,f tiia decUning state of heitlth not permitti 

him to expose himself to the fetigues of a campaign and the iir"' 
veniences of a camp ; for wliich reason he left tl^ war to the 
duet of his generals. Antiochua, who waa then in the flower of 
■ffs. took the field at the head of all the forces of Babylon ac ' ' 
Elast, with a resolution to carry on the war with the utmost vi 
History has not preserved the particulars of what paBsed in 
campaign, or perhaps the advantages obtained on either side 
not very considerable, and the event not worthy of much noti 

A. M. 37S0. Ptolemy did not forget to improve his hbraryil 

Aitt.l.c.m. notwithxtanding the war, and continually en richea 
it with new books. He was exceedingly curious in pictures and 
designs by great masters. Aratus, the famous Sicyonisn, was one ' 
of those who collected for him in Greece ; and he had the good for- 
tune to gratify the taste of that prince for tliose works of art to sucb 
a degree, that Ptolemy entertamed a Iriendsbip for him, and pt«- 
eented him with twenty-live talents, which he expended in the relief 
of the neceitsitoiis Sicyonians, and the redemption of such of Uiem 
as were detained in captivity. 

A. M. 3JH. While Antiochus was employed in his war with 

b» J. c. Sia Egypt, a great iiteuirection was fomented in the 
Cast, and his distance at that time rendered him incapable of taking 
the necessary steps to check, it with sufficient expedition. The re- 
volt, tjierefore, daily gathered strength, till it at last became incapa- 
ble of remedy. These troubles gave birth to the Parthian empire. 

The cause of these commotions proceeded from Agathocles,} 
governor of the Parthian dominions for Antiochus, This officer at- 
tempted to offer violence to a youth of the country, whese name wa* 
Ttridatesi upon which Arsaces, the brother of the boy, a penou of 
low extraction but of great courage and honour, assembled some of 
his friends, in order to deliver hislirother frtim the brutality intend- 
ed him. They accordingly fell upon the governor, killed him on th« 
St, and then fled foi^ safety, with several persons whom tiiey had 
wn together for Iheir defence, against the pursuit to which such 
a bold proceeding would inevitably expose them. Their party grew 
to numnrous, by the negligence of Antiochus, that Arsaces scon 
found himself strong enough to drive the Macedonians out ef that 
pmvince.and assume the government himaeif. The Macedonians 
bad always contmued masters of it, from the death of Alexauder; 

' Btonni. Id Dmu. 1 9tnk L ivfl. p. ns. RI«rhl la DanM. lFKn.li 
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□n^r Eumenes, then nnder AntigonoB, next under Beleocna 
bator, end lastly under AntiocIiuH. 

Much about the same time,* Tbeodotui a]sd revolted in Bactri- 

, and from a governor, becarae king of tiiat province; te mib- 

;led the thousand cities it cuntained, while Anliochiis was 

111 sing himself with the Egyptian war; and strcngtliened himtelf 

• effecluaUy in his new acquisitions, that it heCbine impoEsihle to 
iducehim aflfirwajiis. This example was followed by all the other 
l.[ionB in those parts, each of wliom threw off the ] okc at the 

ne tinio ; .by which means Antiochus lost all the eastern provin- 
: of his empire beyond the Tigris. This event happened, accord- 
J to Justin, when L. Manlius VuUo, and M. Alilius Regulus.f 
- vere consuls at Rome; that is to say, the fourteenth year of tho 
: — 'first Punic war. 

' f-.i A. M. xsy The troubles and revolts in the EsEt made An- 

' ""■ Ant. J. c. ai9. liochos at last desirous to disengage Limf e!I' IVcm 
' ™'- the war with PtoIemy.J A treaty of peace was accordingly rcn- 
rm). eluded betn-een them ; and the conditions of it were. iLot Aiiti- 
■ IV ochue should divorce Laodice, and espouse Berenice, the daughlcc 
P"^ of Ptoleniy ; that he should also disinherit his issue by tie first 
'^" mniriage, and secure the crown to his children by the second. An- 
'"'' tinchua, after the ratification of the treaty, repudiated Lacdice, 
i^'';- though she was hia sister by tlie father's Eide, and had brought liira 
"^ two sons: Ptolemy Uien embarked at Pelutium, and conducted his 
daughter to Seleucia, a maritime city, near the mouth of theOrrn- 
'^- tea, a river of Syria. Aiiliuchiie came thilher to receive his biidc, 
^' and the nuptials were solemnized with great mag ni licence. Ptole- 
'>i^ my had a tender affection for his daiighter,and gave orders to have 
<^ regular Bupplies of water front the Nile transmitted to her; believ- 
!» ing it better for her health than any other water whatever, and 
" therefore be was desirous she should drink noiie but that. When 
1^ marrisges are contracted frum no other motives than political views, 
- and are founded on such unjust conditions, they nie generally 
' attended with calamitous and Islal evpiits. 

These particulnre of the marriage of Anticchus with the dauch- 
tcrof Ptolemy had been foretold by the prophet Daniel. I hfiall 
here repeat the beginning of this prophecy, which has slresdy tern 
explained elsewhere, that the reader may at once behold and ad- 
mire the predrction of the greatest events in our history, and their 
literal accomplishment (tt the appointed time. 

'• I will now show thee the truth. "{ These words were rpcten 
to Daniel, on the part of Goii, by the man clotlied in linen. " te- 
hold, there shall stand upyet three kings in Porfia;" namely. Cyrus, 
who was then upon the throne; his sou Canibyscs; and Darius. 
the son of tlystaspcs. >' And tho fourth shall b^ far richer thai 

• JiMin. fc Rnh. IMit. t !'• <hc Fnni to- hi riUM U. Aiitliia. 1 EUuu 
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tbey all: .'.nd b; his strength through his riches he shall stir ap 

all agiins' -.he reilm of Greece." The monarch here meant was 
Xerxes, v/.io invaded Greece with a very Formidable army. 

" All''- I mighty king shall stand up,* that shall rule with great 
domiiiiuii.anddo according- to his will." In this part of the prophecy 
we may easily trace Alexander the Great. 

« And when he Hball stand up,t his kingdom shall be broken (by 
hie death,) and shall be divided towards the four winds of heaven ; 
and not to hie posterity, nor according to his dominion which he 
luled: for his kingdom shall he plucked up, even for others beside 
those:" nimely, beside the four greater princes. We have already 
■oen the vast empire of Alexander parcelled'out into four great 
kingdomsil without including those foreigii princes who founded 
other kingdoms in Cappadocia, Armenia, Bithynia, Heraclea, and 
on the Bosphorua. A<i this was present to Daniel. 

This prophet then proceeds to the treaty of peace, and the mar- 
riage we have already mentioned. 

"The king of the South shall beEtrong,J and one of his princes, 
and be shallhe strong above him, snd have dominion ; his dominioa 
shall be a great dommion. And in the end of years they shall join 
themselves together; for the king's daughter of the South shall 
come to the king of the North to make an agreement: but he shall 
not retain the power of the arm, neither sbaU be stand, nor his arm; 
but she shall be given np, and they that brought her, and he that 
begat her, and he that strengthened her in these times." 

it will be necessary to observe, that Daniel, in this passage, and 
throughout all the remaining part of the chapter before us, confines 
himself to the kings of Egypt and Syria, because tbey were the 
only princes who engaged in wars against the people of God. 

■' The king of the South shall be strong.")] This " king of the 
Soutli" was Ptolemy, the son of Lsgus, king of Egypt ; and the 
" king of the North" was Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria. And, 
indeed, such was their exact situation with resoect to Judxa, which 
has Syria to the north, and Egypt to the sonu). 

According to Daniel, the kisg of Egypt, who first reigned in that 
country after the death of Alexander, was Ptolemy Soter, whomhe 
calls "the king of the South," and declares, that "be shall be strong." 
The exactness of this character is fully Justified by what we have 
seen in his history : for he was master of Egypt, Libya, Cyrenaica, 
Arabia, Palestine, Ctele-syria, and roost of the maritime provinces 
of Asia Minor; with the island of Cyprus : as also of seversl isles 
in the £gean sea, which is now called the Archipelago; andeven 
some cities of Greece, as Sicyon and Corinth. 

The prophet,llafter this, mentions another of the four succeasan 
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tutlus empire, whom bec&n9"PrinceB"i>r'<OovenK>n." This wik 

Belciicue Nicator, the king of tie Nortli i of whom he (leclarea. 
that he '^sJiould be more powerful than tbe king of the South, 'ind 
his domin inn more exten^ve;" for this is the import of the prophet't 
expression, " he ehal] be atrong above him, and have dominion.' 
It ie easy to prove, that his territories were of greater extent than 
those of the king of Bgypt ; for he was master of all the East, fron 
mount Taurus to the river Indus ; and also of several provinces iD 
Asm Minor, between mount Taurus and tbe Mgeaa sea; to which 
he added Thrace and Macedonia, a little before his death. 

Daniel then informs us, " of the caning of the daughter of the 
king of the South, to the king of the North,andnientiou8 the treaty 
of peace, which was conclua^ on this occasion between the two 
kings."* This evidently points out the marriage of Berenice, the 
dau^hterof Ftolera;king ofEgypt, with Antiochus Tbeos, king of 
Syria, and the peace concluded between them in consideration of 
this alliance ; every circumstance of which exactly happenei) ac- 
cording to the prediction before us. The sequel of this history 
will show us tlie fatal events of this marriage, which was also fore- 
told by the prophet. 

In the remainii^ part of tbe chapter he relates the most remark- 
able events of future times, under these two races of kings, to the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes, the great petsecutor of the Jewish 
nation. I shall be careful, as these events occur in the seiies of 
this history, to apply the prophecy of Daniel to them, that the 
reader may observe the exact accomplishment of each prediction. 

In the mean time, I cannot but recofpniae in this place, with ad- 
miration, the divine origin of the Bcnptures, whicli relate in so 
particular and circumstantial a manner, a variety of singular and 
extraordinary facts, above 300 years before they were transacted. 
What an immense chain of events extends from the prophecy to 
tbe time of its accomplishment ; by the breaking of any single hnk, 
the whole would be msconcerted ! With respect to the marriage 
&k>ne, what hand, but that of the Almighty, could have conducted 
BO many different views, intrigues, and passions, to the same point f 
What knowledge but this could, with so much certainty, have fore- 
seen such a number of distinct circumstancee, subject not onl^ to 
the freedom of will, but even tothe irregular impressions of caprice? 
And what man but must adore that sovereign power which God 
exercises, in a secret but certain manner, over kings and princes, 
whose very crimes he renders subservient to the execution of his 
•acred will and the accomplishment of his eternal decrees ; in which 
all events, both general and particular, have their appointed tim« 
and place fixed beyond the possibility of failing, even those which 
depend the most on the choice and liberty of mankind ? 
A. M. jrae. As Ptolemy was curious,t to an uncommon de- 

Aia. i. C.3IS free, in the atatoea, designs, and picturat, of ez- 

• Dw. il. ■ t iJkML OnLti 
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cellent masters, as well as in books ; he saw, during the time hr 
continued in Syria, a statue of Diana, in one of tlie temples, with 
which he'Vas highly pleased. Anti^ouus made him a present of 
it, at his request, and be carried it into Egypi- Some time after 
hia return, Artinoe was seized with aa indisposition, and dreamed 
that Diana appeared to her, and acquainted her, tiiat Ptulcmy was 
the occasion of her ilhiese, by bis having taken her statue out of 
the temple where it vcas consecrated to her divinity. Upon this the 
■tatue was sent bach, as soon as possible, to Syria, in order to be 
replace i in the proper temple. It was also accompanied with rich 
presents to the goddess, and a variety ot sacrifices were offered up 
to appease her displeasure; but they were not succeeded by any 
favourable eflfect. The queen's distemper was so far from abatinsf. 
that she died In a short time, and lell Ptolemy inconsolable at her 
loss; and more so, because he imputed her death to hia own indis- 
eretion, in having removed the statue of Diana out of the temple. 

This taste for statues, pictures, and otlicr rare curiosities of ort, 
may be ver» commendable in a prince, and other great men, when 
indulged to a certain degree ; but wiieu a person abandons himself 
to it entirely, it, degenerates ii;ito a dangerous leinptalion, and fre- 
quently prompts him to notorious injustice and violence. This is 
evident uy what Cicero relates of Verres, wlio practised a kind of 
piracy in Sicily, where he was pritor, by stripping private houees, 
and even the temples, of all their finest and niusl valuable curiosi- 
ties. But though a person should have no recuurEe to such heinous 
methods, it is still very shocking and offensive, says Cicero, to say 
to a personoftiistiaction, worth, and fortune, "Sell me this picture, 
01 (bat statue,"* since it is, in et!ect, declaring, " You ve unworthy 
to have sucb an admirable piece in your poBsetsinn, which Euila 
only a person of my rank and taste." 1 nienlion notlimg of thd 
enormous expenses into which a man is drawn by this pas&ion ; for 
these exquisite pieces have no price but what tite desire of possess- 
Ing them sets upon them, ojid that we know has no bounds-f 

Though Areinoe was older than Ptolemy, anil too far advanced 
in years to have any children when he espoused lier; he however 
retained a constant and tender passion for her to the last, and ren- 
dered all imaginable honours to her-memory oiler her death. IIo 
gave her name to several cities, which he caused to be built, and 
perlbrmed a numberofotber remarkable things, to testify how weU 
he loved her. 

Nothing could l>e more extraordinary than the design he formed 
of erecting a temple to her,| at Alexandria, with a dope rising 
above it, the concave part of which was to be lined with adomaut, 

• SiiirrtHim ntHnonfcrentfiini.itlcprepnHnremlii ninvlnrW hroilnt hnniMo. locn- 
p)«ll.i>i>'i!MrIi,«i: VvnilF mlhl van c<B:iifii. Hoc fm cntiii •Lion. Non n il^mu lu, 
«itl habcu qua lui bait fucia uni. Uea dlfiilutk M* wpl. Oc. Oru. itt tifiiii. 

ICienlm. qui modiu M cujildltitta. Idem t« EMimuhiak. DlfflclFe at nlm Anna 
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tn order to keep an iron statue of the queen nuipeiided in the air. 
This design was the Invention of Dinocrales, a lamous arcliitecc in 
tli'ise tiniEB ; aiid tlie moment lie proposed ii. to Piulemy, that prince 
gave orders for be^inuin^ the work uitliout delay. Tlie cxperi* 
niciit, however, remained imperlbct, fur want ul'suflicicnt tiiiie; for 
Ptol«ny and the ari-hitect dying- witliin a v.-ry sliort time atler thia 
KMolution, tLe project was entirely diecontinued. It bu Ions been 
Baid, and even believed, tliBt Clie body of Mahomet was auapended 
in this manner, in an Iron coffin, by a loadt^tone fixed in the vaolted . 
toof of the chamber where hia corpse was depiKited alter hia death; 
but thia is a mere vulgar error, without tJie least foundation. 

A. H. .r^n. Ptoiemy Pliiladelphus survived hia beloved Aninoe 

AnL J.c. 847. hitt a short tune.* He was notorally of a tender 
constitution, and the luxurious manner of life he ted contributed to 
tlie decay of Itis health. The infirmitiea of old age, and liia afflic- 
tion for the ioaa of a consort whom he loved ti> adoration, brought 
upon bim a languishing discrder, which ended hia days, in the sixty- 
third year of hia age, and the tliirty-eishth of hia reign. He left 
two Eona and a daughter.f whom he biM by liis first wile Arainu«, 
the daughter of Lysimachua, a different pcreoii from the last-men- 
tioned qneen of that name. His eldest aon, Ptolemy Eueivetea, 
•iuH:eedGd hiin on the throne; the second bore the name of Xysi- 
inachuE, hia grandfather by the mother's aide, and was put to dealli 
by his brother for engadng in a rebellion against him. The nama 
of the daughter was Berenice, whose marnag« with Antiuchui 
Theoa, king of Syria, has already been nl>te<L 



Cbuuls aai quiUiia ot Piolcny PhUedclpliu. 

Ptolemy Pbiladelphue had certainly great and excellent qnaliticsi 
and yet we cannot propose him as a perfect model of a good king, 
because those qualities were counterpoised by defects altogether as 
considerable. He diahonoured tlie early pan of his relon, by hia 
resentment aguinst a man of uncommon merit, I mean Demetrius 
Phslercus, because he had given some ailvice to hie fotber. contrary 
to the interest of Philadelphus, but entirely conlbrmable to equity 
and naturd right. His immense riches soon drew after tliem a 
train of luxury and efieminale pleasures, the usual concomitants of 
mtcli liigh fortunes, which contributed not a little to enervate hia 
mind. lie waa not very induslrioua 'n cultivating the military 
virtueai but we must acknowledge at theaame time, that a rcmiaa* 
11C<8 of this nature ia not always a misfortune to a people. 

He, however, m:idc an ample compensation for thia neglect, bj 
nis love of the urts and sciences, and his generosity to learned man 

• Atbw. L HL p. MB t C>iiaa.I1i)i(B.AiMb 
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The fame of his libenditiM invited several Qlnstrioai poets to tm 
court, particuJarly CaJlimachus, Lycapbron, and Tteocritus; tht 
last of whom gives him a very high characier in eosne of his Idyllik. 
Wo have »Jready seen his extraordinary taate for hooka; and that 
he niar«d no expense in the augmentation and embellishment of 
the library founded by his father, from whence botli those princM 
have derived aa much glory ae could have redounded to tbem 
from tlie greatest conquests. As Philadelphui had abundance of 
wit, and liu happy natural diepositioD had been carefully cultivated 
by able raasterk, be always retained a peculiar taste for the sciencea, 
but in such a manner aa suited the dignity of a prince ; since be 
never su^red them to engross his whole attention, but reeolated 
hie propensity to those grateful amusnnents by prudence and mode- 
ration. In order to perpetual this taste in his dommions, he erect- 
ed pubbc schools and academiee at Alexandria, where they lone 
flourished in great reputation. He loved to converse with men of 
learning, and as the greatest masters in evc^ kind of acience wei e 
Knulous to obtain his &vour, he extracted trom each of them, if I 
may use that expression, the flower and quinlassence of the sciences 
in which ttiey excelled. This is the inestimable advantage which 
nances and great men possess; and happy are they when thej 
•CROW how to use the opportunity of acquinng, in agreeable conver- 
Mtions, a thousand things, not only curious, but useful atii] impor- 
tant, with respect to government. 

This intercourse of Philadelphns with learned men, and his can 
to give due honour to the arts, may be considered as the source of 
those measures he pursued, through the course of his long rei^n, 
to make commerce flourish in hia dominions; in which attempt no 
prince ever succeeded more effectually than himself. The greatest 
sxpenaea, in this particular, could never discourage him from per- 
sistins in what he proposed to accomplish. We have already ob- 
eerved, that he built whole cities in order to protect and facilitate 
his intended traffic; that he opened a very long canal through d«- 
<erts destitute of water; and maintained a ve^ numerous and com- 
plete navy in each of the two seas, merely fiir the defence of hie 
-nerchants. H« principal point in view was to secure to strangers 
all imaginable safety, convenience, and freedom, in his ports, with- 
out fettering trade m any degree, or endeavouring to turn it frcin 
its proper channet, in order to make it Bubaervient to his own par- 
ticular interest ; as he was persuaded, that commerce was like some 
springs that soon cease to flow, when diverted ^om their natural 

These were views worthy of a great prince, and a consummate 

CDlilician, and their lasting eficcts were inflnitely beneficial to hie 
ingdom. They have even continued to our days, strengthened by 
tne principles of the first estsblishment. after a duration of above 
XOOO yeani : openins a perpetual flow of new riches, and new com- 
moditiee of every bad, into all nation*) dnwtaig ctMUinully Croat 
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Jwm a retarn of Toluntar; CMitribiUioDa ; mutiny tha Btrt and 
Weat b J tho mutual supply of their respective waota ; and establish- 
ing on this baaii a commercs that hia couBtautly Hupported itaelf 



^ la couBtautljr aupported itaelf 

rrom age to age without interruption. Those ^reat conqueron 

and celebrated heroeB, whose merit ha* been so highly extolled, not 
to mentioa the ravages and desolation they have occasioned to 
mankind, have scarce left behind them any traces of the conqueata 
and acquisitions they have mode Ibr aggrandizing their empiiea; 
or at lea«t those traces have not been durable, and the revolution* 
to which the most potent states areobnoxious, divest them of their 
conquests in a short time, and transfer then to others. On tho 
contrary, thecommerce of Egypt, established thus by Pbiladelphoa, 
uistead of being shaken by time, has rather increased through a 
long succession of ages, and become daily more useful and indi*- 
pon^able to all ntitioiis. So that, when we trace it up to its sourca, 
we shall be sensible that this prince ought to be considered not only 
■a the benef ictor of Bgypt, but of all mankind in general, to the 
latest posterity. 

What we hive already observed, in the history of Philadeiphus, 
witii respect to the inclination of the neig-hboiiring people to trans- 
plant themaelvos in crowds into Egypt, preferring a reaidence in a 
Gireij^D land to the nature) afTection of mankind for their nativo 
soil. 18 another glorious panegyric on this prince; as the most es- 
sential duty of kings, and the most grateful pleasure they can pos- 
sibly enjoy, ami lt<t the splenjoiira of a throne, is to zain the lova 
of m»nkind, and to make their government dejirabTe. Ptolemy 
was sensible, aii an able politician, that the only sure expedient Ibr 
extending his dnminiona without any act of violence, was to multi- 
ply his subjects, and attach them to his government, by their interest 
and inelinatioa ; to cause the lanJ to t>e cultivated in a better man- 
ner: to mike arts and manufactures flourish: and to augment, by 
a thousand judicious measures, the power uf a prince anifhia king- 
doni, whose real strengtii oonatsts in the multitude of his subjects 
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A, M, ms. As soon aa Antiochua Theos bad received inte^ 

Ant. J. c. SM. ligence of the death of PtoJemy PliilBdelphue," hi« 

father-in-law, he divorced Bcrcnit^e, and receJled Lsodice and liei 
children- Loodice, who knew the variable disposition and iccoo 
staucy of Antiochua, and was apprebtneive that the seme levity of 
mind would induce hiiu to return to Berenice again, recolved to im- 

Sove tbc present opportunity to secure the crown for her toa. 
er own children were disinherited by the treaty made with Ptole- 
my; by wliich it wan also stipulated, that the ieeus Berenice n'>eht 
have by Antiochue siiould succeed to the tiirone, and she (.hen bad 
a son. Laodice, therefore, caused Antiochus to be poii^ned, and 
nrben slie saw that he was dead, she placed in bis bed a pcrEcn 
named ArCemon, who very much rCEembted liim both in his feature* 
and the lone of his voice, to act the part she had o< ' < > 



ber children to the lords and people. In his name were isCue<] 
orders, by which his eldest son Seleucus Callinicus wkb sppointed 
his Giiccessor. His death was then declared, upon widen Scleucua 
peaceably ascended the throne, and enjoyed itfor the space of twen- 
ty years. It appears by the sequel, t&at 1.1s brother AntiuuhuB, 
snrnamed Hierax, bad the government of the provinces of Asia 
Minor, where he commanded a very consiilorable body of troops. 
Luidice, not believing herself sale as )ong as Berenice end her 
lived, concerted iseasures with Seleucua to destroy Ibem stso: 



asylum built by Selcu- 

la Nictttor. But being at last betrayed by the perfidy of thoE* 

who besieged her there by the order i>f Loodice, firtit her eau ana 

then herself, witli all the Egyptiaiia who had acccmpanied her to 

that retreat, were murdered in the bladiest and most inliUDian 

Tiiid event was an exact accomplishment of what the prophet 
Daniel had foretold with relation to tliis marriage. " TLo kiug'i 

• Kterm. In DuM. FUb. L vU. c. IS- VaL Max. L Ix c M Ban& 1. 1. JuMV 
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da d^hter of tbe South ■haD come to the kuv of the North to nnke 
an asreemeat;* but he ahull not retain ^e power of the arm, 
neither shull bestand, nor his arm; but she Bh&U be gifen up, and 
they that brought her, and be that begat her, and he tliat gtreiigth- 
oned her in those timea.'.' 1 am not eitrprued that Porphyrvi who 
waa a professed enemy to ChristianitT, should icpreaent tboee pro- 
phecies of Daniel aa predictiona made after the aereral eventa to 
which they refer ; tor could they possibly be clearar if be had even 
been a spectator of the acts he foretold f 

What probability waa there that B^^ and Syria, which, in Uw 
ume of Daniel, cooatituted part of the Babylonian empire, aa tribu- 
tary provinces, should each of them be governed by kings who 
orinnally sprung from Greece I Yet the prophet aaw them esta- 
bliiied in thoee dominions above 300 years before. He beheld these 
two kings in a state of war, and sawthem afterwards reconciled by 
a treaty of peace ratified t^ a marriage. He alao obmrred, that it 
waa the king of Egypt, and not the King of Syria, who cemented 
the union between thjem by the gift of hte daughter. He saw her 
conducted trom Egypt to Syria, in a pompons and magnificent 
manner ; but waa seiiBtble that this event would be succeeded by a 
strange catastrophe. In a word, be discovered that the iasue of 
this princess, notwithstanding all the express precautions in the 
treaty for securing their succession to the crown, in exclusion of 
the children, by a former marriage, were so far from ascending the 
throne, that they were entirely exterminated; and that tSe new 

3ueen herself was delivered up to her rival, who caused her to be 
estroyed, with all the officeis who conducted her out of Egypt into 
SyriK, and who, till then, bad been her strength and support. 
*Great Goo ! how worthy are thy oracles to be beheved and reve- 
reikced.' TeHimonia tua rredSnlia facta runt mmu. 

While Berenice was besieged and blocked up in Daphne, th« 
cities of Asia Minor, who b^ received intelligence of her treat- 



3 touched with compassion at her misfortune; ii 
sequence of which they formed a confederacy, and sent a bi ^ 
tn>opa to Antioch for her rehef. Her brother Ptolemy Euergeta 



was also as expeditious as possible to advance ttiltber with a tomii- 
dable army ; but tbe unhappy Berenice and her children were dead 
ben>re any of these auxiliary troops could arrive. When they 
therefore saw that all their endeavours to save the queen and her 
children were rendered ineSbctual, they immediatoly determined to 
revenge her death in a remarkable manner. The troops of Asia 
joined those' of Egypt, and Ptolemy, who commanded them, was 
ae successful aa he could desire in the satisfaction of his just re- 
sentment. The criminal proceeding of Laodice, and of the kbg 
ber son, who had made himself an accomplice in her barbarity, 
soon alienated the affection of tbe people from tliem; and Ptolemy 
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not onW caowd Lsodica to suffer deith. but nude hintaelT mastet 
of nil Syria and Cilicia; alter which he pused the Giiphratea, and 

couqtiered nil the country w T&r as Babylon and the Tigris ; and it' 
the progress of hia arma hid not been interrupted by a scJitiiin 
whicn obiig«J him to return to Eg^ypl, he would cerlaiuly liawa 
aubdued all the provinces of Uie Syrian empire, tie. however, led 
Antiorhus, one of his g-eoerals, to govern the provinces he had 
gained on thiasideof msunt Taurus; an-J Xuithippus was intrusted 
with those that lay beyond it; Ploleniy then marched back to Egypt, 
laden with the spoils he had acquired by his conqiieeU. 

This prince carried otf 40,000 talents of Eilver,* with a prodigious 
quantity of gold and silver resseU, and 2,500 slatties, part of »'hicb 
were those Egyptian idota that Cambysea, after liis conquest of that 
hinzdom. had sent into Persia. Ptolemy gained the hearts of hii 
cubjects by replacing those idols in their ancient temples, when he 
raturned from this eKpedition; for the Ggyptians, who were mere 
devoted to thoir superatitioas idolatry than all the rest of mankind, 
thought they could not sufGciently express tlieir veneration and 
gratitude to a king, who had restored tiieir goda to them in such a 
niinner. Ptolemy derived from this action the title of Energetes 
which signiiies a beaefactor, a title inHnitely preferable to all appe] 
lations which conquerors have assumed from a false idea of g-ory 
Ad epithet of this nature is the true characteristic of kings, vvhost. 
■olid greatness consists in the inclination and ability to improve the 
welfare^ their subjecte; and it were to be wislied, that Ptolemy 
had msriteJ this title by actions more worthy of it. 

All this was aUn accomplished exactly as the prophet Daniol had 
foretold, aod we need only cits the text, to prove what we advaace. 
t" But out of a branch of her root (intimating thekingof the South, 
who WIS Ptolemy Euergetes,the son of Ptolemy Pliiladelphusl shall 
one stand up is liis estate, who shall come with an arniy. and shalJ 
enter into the fortress of the kln^ of the North (Selcucus Calliuicus,] 
and shall deal against them, and shall prevail. And shall also carry 
captives into Egypt, their gods, with their princes, and with their 
precious vessels of silver, and of gold, aud he shall contmue more 
years than the kin^ of the North. So the king of the Soutli shall 
coma into his kingdom (that is, the kingdom of Seiciicus,] and shall 
return into his own land;" namely, iota Egypt. 

Wftsn Ptolemy Eueraetca set out on this expeditionj his queen 
Berenice, who tenderly loved him, being apprehensive of the dan- 
gers to wliich he would be exposed in the war, made a vow to con- 
secrate her hair, if he should return in safety. This was mnet 
probably a sncriAce of the ornament she most esteemed j and when 
she at last saw him return with so much glory, the accomplishoieiit 

• Aliain III nlDliin nAllni. 
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nrherpnHmMWBsheT immediate cue; in order to which abe caused 
her hair to be cut off. and then dedicated it to the ^s ia the te in- 

Cle which Ptolemy Phjladelphiis had founded iu hcnour of hia te- 
ived ArEJiioe on Zephyr ion, a promontory in Cyprue, under tt:a 
name of the Zephyrion Venui. This consecrated hair beinfflMtEoon 
alter by some uosnown accident, Ptolemy was emeniely cffended 
with the prie^tB lor their negligence ; upoD which Comn of Eedjo*, 
in artful courtier, and also a mathematician, bebig then at AIe;iaiv- 
dria, took upon him to afSnu, that the locks of the iiueen's boir bad 
been conveyed to heaven; and he pointed out ECven Ftara near il.e 
lioD'e tail, whicli till then had never been part of any constelktion ; 
declaring, at the same time, that thoee trcre the hair of Betenire* 
Several other aBtronomere.eiliier to make their court aa well as Co- 
Hon, or that ihcy might not draw upon themEclvee the dupleaEurc cf 
Ptoleuiy, gave those stars the same name; which la «till uFcd to Ihia 
day. CallimachuB, who had been at the court of Phitadelphua, 
composed a short poem on the hair of Berenice, vvbich Cetullui »£• 
terwarde translated into Latin, which version is come down to us. 

Ptolemy,* in hk return from thia expedition, pesced through Je- 
roMilem. where he offered a great number of aacrilices to the God 
of Israel, m order to render hcmage to him, for the victories he had 
obtained over the king of Syria; hy which action he evideuly dia- 
eovered hie preference of the true God to all the idols of Egypt. 
Perhaps the prophecies of Daniel were shown to that prince, and 
he might conclude, from what they contained, that all his cenriuesfa 
and Buccessni were owing to that God who had caused them to ba 
foretold so exactJy by his prophets. 

A M. 37.19. Seleucus had been detained for some time in hi* 

Am. J. <J. 313. kingdom,! hy the apprehension of domestic troubles! 
bnt when he received intelligence that Ptolemy waa returnine to 
Egypt, he set sail with a considerable fleet to reduce the revolted 
citiea. His enterprise was, however, ineffectual ; for, as soon aa 
Le advanced into the open sea., his whole navy was destroyed by a 
violent tempest; as if Heaven itself, says Justin,! hod made the 
rinds and waves the miniHters of his vengeance on this parricide. 
Seleucus, and aome of his attendants, were almost the only pertoni 
n'bo were saved, und it was with great difficulty that they escaped 
naked from the general wreck. But tliis dreadful stroke, which 
seemed intended to overwhelm him, contributed, on the contrary, to 
the rB-eslablishment of bis affairs. The cities of Asia which had 
revolted, tiirough the horror they conceived against him. after the 
murder of Berenice and her children, nosooner received intelligence 
ofthe great loss he had now sustained, than they imagined him suf- 
ticienl^' punished ; snd as their liatred waa then changed into coro- 
passion, tbey all declared fur him anew. 
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A H. 31W. Ttoa tmezpected change having reinstated him 

Aat i. C. M4. io t}ie greateat part of Mb daminiona, he was in- 

dcMtriouB to miae another Bxmy to recover the rest. This effort, 
however, proved aa lutBucceaanil aa the former; bis army was de- 
fected by the fbrcesof Ptolemy, who cut off the greatest part of hia 
troopa. He fled to Anttoch, with asatnell a number of men as bad 
been left him when he escaped from the ahipwiech at aeti : as if^ 
Baya a certain historian, he bad recovered his former power only to 
lose it a second time with the greater mortification, by a fatsi vicis- 
situde of fortune.* 

After this second blow, the cities of Smyrna and HagDena, in 
Asia Minor, were induced, by mere affection for Seleucus, to Ibrm 
a confederacy in his favour, by which they mutually stipulated to 
support him with all their (brces. They were greatly attached to 
hi9 family, from whom they probably had received many extraordi- 
nary favours: they had eveniendered divine honours to his father. 
Antiochus Theoa, and also to Stratonice, the mother of this latter* 
CallinicuB retained a e^teful remembrance of the regard tliese 
rities had testified ferhis interest, and afterwards granted thein 
several advantageous privileges. They caused the treaty we have 
nMQtioned to be engraven on a lar?e column of marble, which still 
subsists, and is now in the area before the theatre at Oxford. This 
column was brought outof Asia, by Thomas Earl of Arundel, at the 
be^uningof the reign of Charles the First, and, with several other 
antioue marbles, presented to tbeiiniversityof Oxford by his grand- 
son, Henry Duke of Norfolk, in the reign of Charlee the Second. 
AU the learned world oug-ht to think themselves indebted to noble- 
men who are emulous to adorn and enrich universities in euch a 
peneroua manner; and I wish that in this respect the same zeal 
had been testified for that of Paris, the mother of all the rest, and 
whose antiquity and reputation, in conjunction with the abilities of 
her professora, and her attaciiment to the sacred persons of kings, 
have rendered her worthy of being favoured in a pccuhar manner 
by princes and great men. The establishment of a library in this 
iliustrious seminary would be an immortal honour to the person who 
should lay the foundation of such a work. 
- Beleucus, in the extremities to which he was reduced, hnd made 
application to his brother Antiochus, whom he promised to invest 
with the sovereignty of the provinces of Asia Minor that were con- 
tiguous to Syria, provided he would join him with hia troops, and 
act in concert with him. The young prince was then at the head 
of an army in those provmcea; and though he was but fiurteen 
years of age,f yet, aahe had all the ambition and malignity of mind 

* <4iMri ad lihtlMuiD tftDtiim Airtnne naliu HKt. an propfer sHud opev nfbi rerv- 

^onrm una mm Dto ulmo, qulm ii(&nl»uir, irripull ; aed, lunmla imir*. MuiB ftM* 
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tbftt ftppmr in men of an •dvanced age, b« imtnediately ac^^ed the 
ofibn made him, and advanced in ({iiest of his brother, not with 
any intention to secure to him the et^oyment of hiB dominions, but 
to seize tlictn fur himself. His avidity was so great, and he waa 
always so ready toseiae for himself whatevcrcame in his way, with- 
out the leoGt regard to justice, that lie acquired tlie sumanm of 
Hjerax,"* which signifies a bird that pounces on atl he fiiids, and 
thinks every thing good upon which he lays his talons. 

A. M. :r;fli . When Ptolemy received intelligence that Antio- 

Aia. J. t;. wi chus was proparinp to act in concert with b'clcucus 
against him, hs reconciled himself with the latter, and concluded . 
a truce with him for ten years, that he might not haue both tbesn 
princes tor hia enemies at the same time. 

A. ii.srra. Antigonus Gonataa died mueh about this period, 

Aio. J. c. 341 Bt the age of eighty or eighty-three yenrs ; after he 
had reigned thirty-four years in Macedonia, and forty-four in 
Greece- He was succeeded by his son Demetrius, who reigned 
ten years, and made himself master of Cyrensica and nil Libya. 
Demetrius first married ttie sister of AntiochusHierax if butOlym 



to espouse her daughter Phthia. The lir^t wile, heing unable to 
support lliis injurious proceeding, retired to her brother Antinrhus, 
and earnestly pressed him to declare war against l:er faithless 
husband: but hisatttiDtion was then taken up with other views imd 
emuloj-ments. 

(a tact, Antiochus still continued his military preparntions. as if 
hedesittned to sEsist his brother, in pursuance of the treaty betn-c en 
tliem ; but hia real intention was to dethrone hiui], and he concealed 
the virulent disposition of an enemy under the nsme of a hrnfhRr 
geleucuB penetrated his scheme, and immediately pnefed Mount 
Taurus, in ordsr to check hia progress. Antiochus founded his rre- 
text on the promise which had been made him of the sovereignly of 
the provinces of Asia Minor. J as a compensation fijr assistuiE' his 
brother against Ptolemy ; but Seleucus, who then saw himself dis- 
engaged from thai war without the aid of his brother, did not con- 
ceive himself obliged to perform that promise. A mtoch us resolving 
to persist in his pretensions, and Seleucus refusing to allow them, 
it beceme necessary to decide the ditference by arms. A battle was 
accordingly fought near Ancyra, in Galatia, wherein Seleucus was 
deleated, and escaped with (he utmost difficulty from the enemy. 
Antiochus was also exposed to great dangers, not witlistan ding hi» 
victory. The troops to whose valour he was chiefiy indebted for it 
were a body of Gauls whom he hod tatieo into hia pay, most proba 
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blf ■MnaofUiOMwhohmdaatUedmOal^B. These traitors, upon 
■. coufiued report thit Seleucus hxd been kiDed in the action, liAd 
formed a resolution to destroy Antiochos, persuading themselves 
that they should be ibs«lute masters of Asia, after the death of 
those two princes. Antiocbus, tiierefbre, was obliged, tbr his oMfB 
preservation, to distribute aU the money of the army amongst them. 
Eumenes,* prince of Per^smus, bcin^ desirous of tski^ advau- 
tB.ge of this conjuncture, advanced with aJl his forces sgainst 
Antiochua and the Gauls, in full expectatioD to ruin them both, in 
coQBequence of their division. The immineat danger to which Anti- 
ochua was then exposed, obliged him to make a new treaty with the 
Gauls, wherein he stipulated to renounce the titie of their master, 
which he hadbetbreaseumed, for that of their ally; and he also en~ 
tered into a league oiensive and defensive with tbat people. Thiu 
treaty, however, did uot prevent Eumenes from attacking themi 
and as he came upon them in such a sudden and unexpecl^d man- 
ner as did not allow thnn any time to recover after their fatigues, 
or to furnish themselves with new recruits, he obtained a victory 
over them, which cost him but little, and laid all Asia Minor open 

A. «. 3TSJ. EumeneSit aflerlhis fortunate event, abandoned 

Ani. J. c. HI. hiniBelf to intemperance and excess at hia table, 

and died after a reign of twenty years. As he left no children, he 
was succeeded by Attalua, his couein-german, who was tlie sun of 
AttaJus, his father's younger brother. This prince was wise snd 
valiant, and perfectly <juaLfied to preserve tbe conquests that he id- 
herited. Hq entirely reduced the Uauls, and then established him- 
self so etfectualiy in his dominions, that he took upon himself tbe 
title of king; for though his predecessors had enjoyed ai) the power, 
they had never hitherto ventured Ui assume the title of sovereigns. 
AttaluB, therefore, was the first of his house who took it upon him, 
and transmitted it, with his dominiona,tohis posterity, who enjoyed 
it to the ttiird generation. 

Whilst Eumenes, and, after him. Attains, were eeidng the pro- 
vinces of the Syrian empire in the West, Theodotus and Arsacea 
were following theirexample in the East. The latter hearing that Se- 
leucus had been slain in the battle of Ancyi*,! turned liis arms against 
Hyrcania, and annexed it to Forthia, wluch he had already disineiO' 
bcred from the empire. He then erected these two provinces into a 
kingdom, which, in process of time, became very formidable to tlie 
empire of the Romans. Theodotus dying soon aAer, Arsoces made 
a league ofiensive and defensive with his sou, who bore the same 
name, and succeeded bis father in Buctria; and they mutually sup- 
ported themselves in their dominions by this union. Tbe two bro- 
thers, not wit hstauding these transactions, continued tlie war agaiusi 
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fikthers h&d left them, the whole woaM be gnidaally wrested from 
tbera bj their common euemiea. 

The treaaure snd forcee of Aotiocbua beijie; exhuuted by tlm 
Bereral overthroWB and loaaea he had euBtUDe^ he wu obliged to 
wander from oae retreat to another, with the shattered remBina of 
bis party, tillhe was attast en tirely driven out ofMesopotamia. Find- 

A. H.3TT4. in7<thcrefbre,thatthere waaDoplaceinalltheempire 
Ani. J. c. S30. ofSyria, where he cnuM possibfy continue in aa^ty, 
be retired for refuge to Ariarathee, king of Cappadocia, whoae 
daughter be li&d espoused. AriaratheSiUOtwitlietandiDg' thia alli- 
ance, wa« soon weary of ectertaining ■ aoij-in-law who became a 
burden to him; for which reason he determined to destroy him. 
Antiochus, being informed of hia design, avoided the danger by a 
speedy retreat into Egypt ; where he rather chose to deliver him 
self up to Ptolemy, the professed enemy of bis hoose, than to trust 
a brother whom he had so highly offended. He, however, had 
reason Co repent of thisprocee<nng,far immediately a)^ his arrival 
in Egypt, Ptolemy caused him to □« seized and imprisoned under a 

A. H. 3TI8. strong guard, and detained him Ecveral years in ttiat 
AnL J. c. es. confinement, till at last lie fbund means to escape by 
the assistance of a courtezan; but as he was quitting that kingdom 
he had the misfortune to be asaassinated by a bend of robbers. 

A. M. 3m. Ptolemy, in the mean time, devoted the sweets of 

Am t. c. «3ft. peace to the cultivation of tbe sciences in bis do- 
minions, and the enlargement of his father's library at Alexandria 
with all sorts of books : but as a proper collection could not well be 
made without an able librarian, to whose care it would be liKewise 
necessary to consign tfaem, Euergetes,* upon the death of Zenodo- 
tus, who bad held that oflice from the time of Ptolemy Soter, the 

Cdfather of that prince, sent to Athens for EiatoEthenes, the 
^nean.who wastfaen in great reputation, and had bean educated 
by CaJlimaciius, a native of the same country. Hef was a man' 
of universal learning; but none of his works have been transmitted 
to lis, except his catalogue of the kings of Thebes in Egypt, with 
the yearn of their respective reigns, from Menos or Misraim, who 
first peopled Egypt after the delu^, to the Trojan war. Thiscata- 
logue contains a succession of thirty-eight Idii^, and is still to be 
seen in Syncellus. 

A. M jtob. When Seleucus saw himself extricated from the 

Aiii-J. c. 938. troubles his brother had occssioned, bis first cates 
were employed in the re-establishment of order and tranquillity at 
borne; and when he had accomplished this, he turned his thoughts 
to the leductiuu of the provinces of the East which had revMted 
from him. This last attempt, however, was not attended with 

•SukLtoncZntftnt. i ihu. U rae. -Amu-inM lc£(MHt Ins. 
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■accasi ; for Anoices bad baen allowed too mnch tune to atrengtfaa 

b'linself in his usiirpttion. Seleucus, thcrnfurc. after niani/ i.^ef- 
fectuaJ en:le3vours to recover those torrilurics. was obliged to dis- 
continue iiU enterprise in a dishonourable inaniier. lie, perhape, 
migbt have succeeded better la time, ifuew com motions, wLiultliad 
been excited in liia doiuiniuns during his absence, bad not ciHiipeUed 
him to make a speedy return, in order to suppress them. This 
furnished Araaccs with a. new opportunity of establish ing his power 
M elTectiiaUy, that all future efforts were incapable of shaking it. 
A. U. 1T7*. Seleucus,* however, made a new attempt, aa 

Ani J. c. 933. soon as his affairs would admit: but this sccnnd 

expedition proned more unfortunate than the first; for he was not 
Duly defeated but taken prisoner by Arsaces, in a ^reat battle. The 
Parlhians celebrated, for many succeeding- years, the anniversary 
ofthis victory, which they considered as the firBl day of their liber- 
ty, though in reality it was the first of their slavery; for tlie world 
never produced greater tyrants than those Parthian kings to whora 
they were subjected. The Macedonian yoke, if they had continued 
to submitto it, would have been much more supportable than their 
oppressive govemmcDt. Arsaces now began to assume the title of 
kinj, and firmly established this enLpire ot the Cast, which, in pro- 
cesa of time, counterpoised the Roman power, and becamea barrier 
which all the armies of that people were incapable of forcing. AU 
the kin^who sucfAeded Arsaces made it an indispensable law, and 
counted it an honour to be called by hie name ; m the same man- 
per as the kings of Egypt retained that of Ptolemy, as long as the 
race of Ptolemy Soter governed that kingdom. Arsaces raised 
himsetf to a throne from the lowest condition of lite, and became ax 
memo.-able among- the Parthians, as Cvrus had been among the 
Persians, or Alexanderamongthe Macedonians, or Romulus atnong 
the Romins-t This verifies that passage in Holy Scripture, which 
declares,! " That the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, 
and give'.h it to whomsoever he will, and setlcth up over it the 

A. M. S771. Onios,} the high-priest of the Jews, had neglected 

A"t. J. C, S«. toseud toPtolemy the usual tribute of twenty talent^ 
which his predecessors had always paid to the kings of Egypt, at 
a testimonial of the liomaye they rendered to that crown. The 
king sent Athenion, one of his courtiers, to Jerusalem, to demand 
the payment of tiie arrears, which then amounted to a great snm ; 
and to threaten the Jews, in case of refusal, with a body of troops. 
who should be commissioned to expel tliern frjm their country, and 
divide it among themselves. The alarm was very great at Jeniut< 
lem on this occasion, and it was thought necessary to send a depu- 

• JuHln. I. ill.i, tfts. 
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n to the king, in the penon of JoM>ph, the nephew of Oniu, 



t Jeriit^alem, had conceived a great regard (br liis cba- 
mcter,and sshe set out for Eg^pt before mm, he prumiBedlorendei 
him alt the good offices in his power with the king. Joeeph fnllowed 
him in a short time, ami on his way met ivith several of the nioet 
considerable persons of Cosle-s^ria and Palestine, who were also 
(ping to Bgypt, with an intention to offer terms for farming tlio 

Seat revenues of those provinces. Aa the equipage of Joseph waa 
r from being so magnificent as theirs, they treated lum with lit- 
tle respect, and conaidcred him as a person of no great capacity. 
Joseph concealed his diseatlslftdion at their hcbaviour, hut drew 
from the conversation that passed between them.all the information 
he could desire, with relation to the affair that brought them to 
>Mirt, without seeming to have any particular view in tiie curiosity 
jvhich he expressed. 

When they arrivecl at Alexandria, they were informed that the 
king h^d taken a progress to Memphis, and Joseph was t'he only 

Ei^on among' them who set out to wait upon I hat monarch, without 
ing a moment's time. He liad the good fortune to meet him aa 
ho w^s returning from Memphis, with the queen and Atlicniun in 
liis cliariot. The king, who had been highly preposeessed in hia 
favour by Athenion, was extremely delighted to Eee him, and in- 
vited him into hia chariot. Joseph, to excuse his uncle, reprecentei] 
the infirmities of bis great age, and tbe natural tardiness of his dis- 
(ositiun, in such an engaging manner, as satisfied Ptolemy, and 
created in him an extniorilinary esteem for the advocate who had 
so efiecttially pleaded the cause of that pontiff. He ordered him 
an apartment in the royal palace of Alexandria, and allowed hini a 
place nt bistable. 

When the appointed day came for purchssing, by auction, tV.e 
privilege of farming the revejmcs of the provinces, the companions 
ofJosepliin hisjourneyto Egypt, offered no more than BOOO talents 
fi>r the provinccB of Ctele-syria, PhiEnicia, Judata, and Bamaria. 
Joseph, who had discovered, in the conversation that pasted be- 
tween them in his presence, that this purcliELse was worth double 
the sum they offered, reproacliod them tor depreciating the king's 
revenues in that manner, and offered twice as much as they had 
done. Ptolemy waa weD satisfied to see hia revenues so consider- 
ably increased ; but being apprehensive that the person who prof 
fered so large a sum would be in no condition to pay it, he efkeil 
Joseph whut security he would give him for the performance of 
his agreement? The Jewish dep uty calmly replied, that he I; 
Bticli persons to offer lor hia see" ""' "" "" 

cwrtain bis majesty could hav^ 
tiered to mention them, he nai 
and added, that Lhey would b 
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mag eottid not BTtud mtOiDg it tbk Bttle pleasmtry, which put him 
into 80 good a humouT, that he allowed him to farm tlie rcTenues 
without any other security than hie verbal promiee for payment. 
Joseph acted in that atation for Ihe space often years, to the mutuaj 
Batii^ctioD of the court and provmces. His rich competitore, who 
had fanned those reveuues before, returned home in the utmoetcoc- 
fiiuon, and bad reason to be sensible, that a magnificent equipage 
ia a very inconsiderable indication of mem. 

A. M. 3771. King Demetrius died,* about thia time, in Mace- 

Ani. J. C, S3S. donia, and left a son, named Philip, in an early 
state of minorityi for which reason his ffuardisnabip was consigii- 
ed to Antigonus, who, having espoused the mother of his pupil, 
ascended the throne, and reigned for the space of twelve years. He 
was magnificent in promises, but extremely fmgal in performance, 
which occasioned his being sumamed Doion.f 

A. H. 7ns. Five or six years afUr this period4 Seleucus 

Ant. J. C. 9M. Callinicus, who ftr soma time had continued in a 

state of captivity in Parthia, died in that country by a fall from his 
horse. Arsaces had always treated him as a kmg during hie con 
finement. His wife was Laodice, the uster of Andromachua, one 
of his generals, uid b* had two sona and a daughter by that n^ar- 
riage. He espouaed his daughter to Hithridates, king of Pontus, 
and conrifmed Phrygia to.her for her dowry. His sons were Se- 
leucus and AntiocbuE ; the fbimer of <yhpm, aumamed Ceraunus, 
succeeded him in the throne. 

We are now arrived at the period wherein the republic of the 
AchRtuu begins to appear with lustre in hiatoi^, and is in a condi 
tton to sustam wars, particularly against that of the Lacedemonian 
It will, therefore, be necessary for me to represent the present Etata 
of those two republics ; and t shall begin with that of the Achieans. 

SECT. n. 



The republic of the Acbteans was not considerable at firat, 
either for the Dumber of its troops,} the immensitj of ita riches, or 
the extent of its territory, but derived ita power ftom the great 
reputation it acquired for the virtues of probity, justice, love of 
hberty ; and this reputation was very ancient.^ — The Crotoniant 
and Sybarites adopted the laws and cuatoma of the Acheans, for 

tTJrIa Dime alrilliei fo UirGlrsek Ysiipius, Omi wMttrOl fiH, Ihu b Ml Hjr, k 
tJuslii L.tJLc.3. Alben, r.U3. (Polyb.!. 11. p. lSS-~I3g. 
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the re-mtabluhment or good order la tbeir cities. The Lacede- 
moniuia and Thebans haa such an eBtecm for their virtue, thtt they 
chnse them.-afler the celebrated battle of Leuctra, aa lunpireti of 
the differences which subsisted between them. 



The ^verameot of this republic was democratical.thatia tosaj^ 
in the handflof the people. It preserved its liberty to the tinjen of 
Philip imd Alexander : but under thoee princea, and iu the reigna 
of those who aueceeded them, it was either in subjecticm to the 
Macedonians, who bad madn thenweltfe* mastert of Greece, or else 
waa oppressed by cruel tyrant*. 

It was composed of twelve cities,* in Peloponnesna, bat all 
together not eijual to a single one of considerable rank. This re- 
public did not aigtialize herself immediately by any thinff great and 
remarkable, b«cause. amongfet all her cltiieni, she produced none 
of any distinguished merit. The sequel will discover the extraor- 
dinary change which a single nun was capable of introducing among 
them by his great qualities. Afler the death of Alexander, thia 
little state was involved in all the calamities inseparable from dis- 
cord. The spirit of patriotism no longer prevailed among them, 
and each city was solely attentive to its particular interest. Their 
state had lost its fbrmor solidity, because they changed tbeir master 
aa often as Macedonia became subject to new sovereigns. They 
first submitted to Demetrius j after which, to Cassander; and last 
of aD to Antigonus Gonetat, who left them in subjection to tyrants 
of hia own establishing, that they might not withdraw themselves 
from his aathority. 

A. H. 37M, Towards the beginning of the cxxivth Olympiad, 

Ant. 1. C. am. about the time of the death of Ftelemy Soter, tho 
father of Pbiladelphus, and the expedition of Pyrrhus into Italy, 
the republic of the Aclueans resumed their fbtmer customs, and 
renewed their ancient concord. The inhabitants of Patrw and 
Dyme lud the foundations of this happy change. The tyrants 
were expelled from the cities, which then united as in fbnner times, 
and constituted no more than one body of a republic: all afihin 
were decided by a pubhc council: the registen were committed to 
a common secretary : the assembly had two preaidents, who were 
nominated by the cities in tbeir respective tuma;. but it was soon 
thought adviseable to reduce them to one. 

Tne ^ood order which reigned in this little republic, where free- 
dom and cqualitv, with a love of justice and the public good, were 
the fundamental , principles of their government, drew into their 
community severHl neighbouring cities, who received their laws, 
and associated themselves into their privileges. Sicyon was one 
of the first that acceded in this manner, by menus of Aratiis, one 
of its citir.ens, whom, in the sequel, weehall sec actmg a very great 
part, and becoming viry illustrious. 

■TlKip rwiHTP riilra vrre Pulnr. Dvm-. riura, Titna, Lmndimi, ^In, PiIIbbi 
SgLuqi Sun, CcnuriU, Oliniii, lud tlaOcv. 
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Sicfon,* which had long' groaned under the joke of her tyranta, 

bu] lately attempted to shake it off, by placing Cliniaa, one of her 
firet and brevest citizena, at her head; and the government already 
bc^an to flourish and assume a better form, when Abantidas, id 
order to seize the tyranny into hia own hands, found means to 

' rid ef Cliniaa. Some of his relBtiona and friends he expelled 
I the city, and took off others by death: he nko searched foi 
Aratus, the son of Cliniaa, who was then hut Eeven years of are, 
in order to destroy him-, but.the infant escaped, with some other 
persona, amidst the disorder that filled the house wlien his fattier 
was hilled; and as he was wandering about the city, in the utmost 
consternation and distress, he acciaentally entered unseen into a 
houde which belonged to the tyrant's sister. This lady was natu- 
rally ^unerous, and assiie also believed that this destitute infant had 
taJicn refuge under her roof by the impulse of some deity, she care- 
fully concealed him; and when night came, caused him to be secret* 
fy conveyed to Argos. 

Aratus. being thus preserved from so imminent a danger, con- 
ceived in hia aoul from henceforth an implacable aversion to tyrants, 
which always increased with his age. He was educated with tha 
utmost care, by some hospitable friends of his father's at Argos. 

The new tyranny of Sicyon had passed tlirough several hunds in 
a short time, when Aratus, wlio began to arrive at a state of man- 
hood, was solicitous to deliver his country entirely from oppression. 
He was greatly respected, as well for his birth aa his courage, which 
was accompanied with a gravity superior to his age, and a strong 
and clear underatamJing. These qualities, which were well known 
at that time, caused the exiles from Bicyon to cast their eyes upon 
biminapeculiarmanner, and to consider him as their chief resource, 
and a person destined to be their future deliverer; in which conjee 
ture thoy were not deceived. 

A. M. s;53. AratuB, who was then in the twentieth vear of 

Am. J. c. iK. his age, formed a confederocy against Nicocles, who 
was tyrant at that time; and though the spies, whom tjie la.tteT 
aeot to Argos, kept a vigilant eyo anliis conduct, he concealed his 
design so well, he pursued lua measures with so much prudence and 
secrecy, that he scaled the walls of Sicyon, and entered the city by 
night. The tyrant was fortunate enough to secure himself a re- 
treat through subterranean pasBages; and when the people nsEem- 
bled in a tumultuous manner, without knowing what had b<'en 
transacted, a herald cried with a loud voice, that "Aratus, the son 
of ClinioB, invited the citizens to resume their liberty." Upon 
which the crowd Immediately flocked to the palace of the tymnt, 
and burnt it to ashoa in a few moments; but not a ainglc man was 
killed or wounded on either side; the good genius of Aratus not 
suffering an action of this nature to he polluted with the blood of 
hi* citizens; in which chrcumatance be mado his joy and triumph 

• rtoL Id Anlo, p. lOSr.- 1031. 
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tf^ eoDfllat. He then recalled all tboM who had been banUied, wIm 
(TV were no fbwer thui 500. 

^^ Sicjon then beg«n to enjoy tome rapoae, but Aratni was not fiiUj 
relieved from inquietude and perjdexit^. With respect to the 
Mtuation of afftura without, he was seiiBible that Antigonua coat a 
' jealous eye on the city, and had meditated expedient! for malcin|> 
^ himself muter of it, from the time of its having recovered ita 
a^ liberty. He beheld the seeds of sedition and discord sown witliin, 
^ by those who had been banished, and was extremely apprehensivs 
^ of their BfFect. Ha imagined, therefore, that the safest and most 

Erudent conduct in this delicate juncture, would be to unite Sicyoti 
I the Achtean league, in which he easily succeeded ; and this wa< 
one of the greatest services he was capable of renderiiw his country. 
The power of the Achteans was indeed but inconsiderable ; for, 
as T have already observed, they were only masters of three very 
smaU cities. Their country was neither good nor rich, and [hey 
inhabited a coast which had neither ports, nor anjr other maritime 
stations of security. But with all this mediocrity and seeming 
weakness, they of all people made it most evident, that the Ibrcea 
of the Greeks could be always invincible, when under good order 
and discipUue, and with a pnident and experienced general at the 
head of them. Thus did those Achoeans (who were so inconsider- 
able in comparisDn of the ancient power of Greece,] by constantly 
adhering to good counsels, and continuing strictly united together. 
without blastiiig the merit of their, ftllow-citizena with the malig- 
nant breath ol envy, not only maintain their liberties, amidst so 
roaay potent cities, and auch a number of tyrants, but res'ored free- 
dom and safety to most of the Grecian states. 

Aratua, siler be had engaged bis city in the Achean league, en- 
tered himself among the cavalrv, and was not a little esteemed bf 
the generals, for the promptitude and vivacity which he discovered 
in the execution of their orders; for though he had infinitely con- 
tributed to the power and credit of the league, by strengthening it 
with his own reputation and all the fbrces of his country, he yet ap- 
peared as submissive as the meanest soldier to the general of Ibo 
Achieans, notwithstanding the obscurity of the city from whence 
that officer was selected ^r such an employment. This is cenam- 
ly an excellent example Ibr young princes and noblemen, when they 
serve in armies, which will teach them to forget their birth on those 
DCCanons, and to demand respect only from their exact submissioo 
to tlie orders of their commanders. 

The conduct and character of Aratus were the constant subject 
of admiration.* He was naturally polite and oblipn^ ; his senti- 
ments were great and noble; and he entirely devoted huoself to the 
good of the state, without any interested views. He was an im- 
placable enemy to tyrants, and regulated his friendship and enmity 
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by tbe public atilit^. He wu qualified, in man; ptrticnlara, to ft^ 

pear at the heatl ol ofTaira ; his exprcesionH were always proper ; his 
thougbta jusl ; and even hia ailence judicious. He conducted him- ^ 
self wiih&complacency of tempei.in all difTerences that arose io ^ 
any dehberaljona of moment, and had no superior in tlie happy art 
of conlracting friendships and allianceH. He had a wonderful lacili' 
ty in forming enterpriaes against on enemj^ ; in masking his designs 
with impenetrable secrecy, and in executine tliem happily by hia . 
patience and intrepidity. It must, Itowever, be acknowledged, that 
this celebrated Aratus did not seem to be the same man at the head 
tif an army : nothing could then be discovered in him but dilntori- 
ness, irresolution, and timidity ; wtiilst every prospect of danger 
was insupportable to him. Not that lie really wanted courage and 
boldness, but these qualities seemed to be benumbed by the great* 
nessofthe execution, and he was only timurous on certain occaEiooa, 
and at intervals. It was from this disposition of his, that aJI Pe- 
loponuesua was filled with the trophies of Iiis conqueror?, and the 
monuments of his own defeats. In tliis manner, says Folybius, ham 
nature compounded different and contrary qualities together, not 
only in the bodies of men, but even in their minds: andl)ence it ia 
that we are to account lor the surprising diversity we frequently 
perceive in the same persons. Ou some occasions they appear live 
ly, heroic, and undamited; and at others, all their vigour, vivocit) 
and resolution, entirely abandon them. 

A. M. 37s:i. i have already observed,* that those citizens who 

Anu J. c. aj]. had been baniahed, gave Aratus great perpleJcity. — 
His disauiet was occasioned by their claim to the land and housea 
which they possessed before their exile; the greatest part of which 
had been consigned to other peniona, who afterwards sold them, and 
disappeared upon the expulsion of the tyrant. It was reasonabla 
that these exiles should be reinstated in their former possessions 
after their recall from banishment, and they made application to 
that effect with all imaginable importunity. Un the other hand, 
the greatest part of what they claimed had been alicnateii to fair 
purchasers, who consequently expected to be reimbursed, before 
they delivered up such houses and lands to the claimants. The pre- 
tensions and complaints on this occasion were vigorously urged oo 
both sides, and Slcyon was in the utoiost danger of being ruined by 
a civil war, which seemed inevitable. Never was any affair more 
perplexing than this. Aratus was incapable of reconciling the two 
parties, ^vhose demands were equally equitable, and it was inipossi- 
Dle to satisfy them both at the same lime, without expending very 
considerable sums, which he was in no condition to furnish. In 
this emergency, he could think of no resource but the goodness and 
liberality of Ptolemy, king of" Egypt, which be himseU" had experi- 
enced 00 the foUowiDK occB^n- 
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Thai pnnce wae exti«iwlf cariotu in portnita Mid other ptfatt* 
nga : Aratus, therefore, who was an exceltent juigp of such pmw 
fbrmancea, collected all the worki of the greatest ma«t«Ta vriucA b» 



could possibly procure, especially thoee ^ Punphilns and UeUn- 
Lhus, anil sent tnem to the kin^. Sicyon was itiU in great Tepoto- 
tioD for the arts, and painting m partieukr; thetnie taitsof wfaicb 
was preserved there in all its ancient pnrity. It IB even aud, thai 
Apelles, who was then admired by all the wwld, had been at Sicy- 
OD, where hu frequented tiie schools of these two painters, to whom 
h« nvo a talent (equalto 1000 crowns,) not bo much to acquire 
perfection in the art from them, as in order to obtain a abate in their 
gre^t reputation. VVhen Aratua had reinstated his city in its fbrroer 
uberties, he destroyed all the pictures of the tyrants ; but when he 
came to that of Aristnitue, who leigned in tM time of Philip, and 
whom the painter had represented in the attitude of standin? in a 
triumphant chariot, he hesitated a km^ time whether be should de> 
face it or not ; for ail the capita] scholaia of Helanthus bad con- 
tnbuted to tbe completion of that piece, and it bad even been 
touched by the pencil of Apellee. Tbis work waa ao inimitable in 
its hind, that Aratus could uotavoidbeingaffected with its b«aatiefl; 
but his aversion for tyrants prevailed over bia admiration cf tbe pic 
ture, and he according; ordered it to be destroyed. 

The fine taste of Aratus for painting, bad recommended him tc 
the good Ei^cee of Ptolemy ; and he, therefore, thought he might 
take the fiberty to implore the generosity of that prince, in the 
melancholy eituation to which he was then reduced. With this 
view iie embarked for Egypt; but was ejcposed to many dangers 
sad disappointments, betbre he could arrive in that kingdom. Ha 
liad B long audience of Ptolemy, who esteemed him the belter the 
more he knew liimj and presented him with 15D talents for tbe 
benefit of his city. Aratus carried awa^ fortjr talents wlien he set 
out fur Peloponnesus, and the king remitted him the remainder in 
separate payments. 

His fortuuate return occasioned universal joy in Sicyan, and he 
was in ver:ted with full power to decide the pretensions of the exiles, 
and regulate the partitions to be made in their favour. But as a 
Q-isc politician, who is not anxious to engross the decision of all bS- 
hiTS to hiniBclf, and is not afraid of dimmishing hia reputation by 
admitting otiiers to share it with him, he firmly refused tlio honours 
designed him, and nominated for his coadjutors fifteen citizens of 
the greatest repute, in conjunction with whom he at last restored 
linmiony and peace among the inhabitants, and refunded to the 
several purchasers all the sums tliey had expended for the lands 
and houses th^ had actually bought. It hus always been observed, 
that glory pursues those who are industrious to decline it. Aralui>, 
tliercfore, who thought himself m need of cood counsels to Dssist 
him in the determinatiun of this important affair (and persons of titf 
greateot merit always entertain iho same diffidence of themKlvea^ 



bad an the bononr of this aBtir, Hk condnct wu infinitely aj^- 
pluided; atUaes were erected to bim, and tiie people, by pablic in- 
•criptions, declared him the father of the people, and the deliverer 
of his country. These are qoalities that infinitely tranaccod tboae 
of the most celebrated conquerora. 

A succew BO illuBtrioua gave Antigoniu jealouBj, and even fear i 
in conaequence of which, at a public entertainntent, he aitliiUy en- 
hanced tue merit and capacity of thii Toung man by extraordinary 
praiKB, poMibly with an intention either to gain him over to hui 



praiKB, poMibly with an intention either to gain h 
own interest, or to render him an object of suspicion to Ptolemy. 
He inainuatetl, in terms sufficiently intelligible, that Aratus having 
discoverediby his own experience, the vanity of the Egyptian pride, 
intended to attach himseU* to his service i and that he, therefore, 
was resolved to employ him in his affairs : he concluded this train 
of artifice with entreatmg all the lords of bis court, who were then 
present, to regard liini in future bb their friend. The particulars of 
this discourse were soon repeated to Ptolemy, who was not a little 
■urpriaed and afSicted when he beard them: and he complained to 
Aratus of this injurious charge: but the latter easily justified him- 
felf to that monarch. 

Antus having been elected general of the Acbsans, for the firat 
time, ravaged Locris, and all the territory of Cslydon, and advanced 
with abudyof 10,000mentOBUCCOunheB(eotianB; but was so un- 
fortunate as not to arrive among them till aAer the battle of Cbe- 
ronia,* in which they were defeated by the ^tolians. * 

A. M. 3TW. Eight years after this transaction, he was elected 

Aiii.J.0. >4t. general of the Achaans a second time, and rendered 
great service to all Greece, by an action which Plutarch considers 
as equal to any of the most lilustrious enterprises of the Grecian 
leadeTB. 

The Isthmus of Corinth, which eeparates the two seas, uuitee 
the continent of Greece with that of Pebponnesus ; the citadel 
also of Corinth, distinguished by the name of Acro-Corinthus, ia 
situated on a high mountain, exactly in the middle of those two 
continents, which are there divided mim each other by a very nar- 
row neck of laud; by which means this fortrese, when furnished 
with a good gin-ison, cuts off all communication, by land and sea, 
from the inner part of the Isthmus, and renders the person who pos< 
tesses it, with a good body of troops, absolute master of all Greece. 
Philip called this citadel "the shackles of Greece," and as such it 
was an object of desire and jealousy to all the neig-hbourin^ ststes, 
and especially to kingsand princes,who consequently were desiroua 
of seizing it for their own use. 

Antigonns, after having for a long time, and with extreme anxie- 
ty, sought an opportunity to render himself master of this place, 

*niUlp,Bhavi fbny/Hn beftm iMa nou, hkd (Malagd ■ otabiaHd Tioatrvm 
foM Aiatnlini and noaiM, bbu tlw oma ptoc*. 
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WBB BO fbrtuimie as to cany it bj surpriBe, and made no scruplo to 

congratulate himself ta mucb oa tliia unexpected success, as on a 
real triumph. Aratua, on the other hand, entertained hopes of 
wresting thia fortreaa from him, in hia turn; and while all his 
thou^^hts were empiojied to that c£rect,an accidental circiunatonce 
furnished hun with an opportunity of accomplishing Ida deaisrn. 

Erfrinus, an inhabitant of Corinth, had takenajoumeyto Sicyon, 
in order to transact some afiaira in that city; and had there con- 
tracted an intimate acquaintance with a banker, who was a parti- 
cular friend of Aratus. Aa the citadel of Corinth hanpened to bo 
the subject of one of their conversations, Erffiniis told hia friend, 
that oa he often went to visit his brother, Dioctes, who was a soldier 
iif the garriaon, lie had observed, on the steepest side.a small winding 
path hewn in the rack, which led to a part of the wall of the citadd 
which wasverj^low. The banker waa very attentive to this account, 
and, with a smile, desired his friend to tell hhn, whether he and his 
brother would be dispoEed to gain a lai^ sum of money, and make 
their fortunes? Er^inus immediately comprehended the bent of tbia 
question, and promised to aound his brother Diocles on that head. 
Somefewdaysafter this conversationhe returned to the banker, and 
engaged to conduct Aratus to that part of the mountain where the 
height of the wall did not exceed fifteen feet, adding, at the same time, 
that himself and his brother would assiat him in executinjj^ the rest 
of liis enterprise. Aratua promised, on hia part, to give tliem sixty 
tnjenta, if the affair should happen to succeed; but aa it became 
requisite to deposit that sum in the hands of the banker, for the 
security of the two brothers, and as Aratua was neither master of 
to many talents, nor had any inclination to borrow them, for fear of 
raisin? auspicion by that proceeding, and letting his design get 
wind, lie pledged all hia gold and silver plate, with nis wile's jewels, 
to the banker, as a security for the promised sum. 

Aratua bad so great a aoul, eajrs Plutarch, and auch an ardour &r 
great actions, that when he considered with himself, how universcl- 
ly Bpaminondas and Phoclon had been reputed the most wort}>\' 
and just men in all Greece, for refusing the presents that had bep:i 
offered to them; and preferringvirtue to all the riches in the worll. 
he was anxious to surpass them, and to refine upon their generorily 
and disinterested spirit. And indeed there is s wide difference be- 
tween the mere refusal of presents, and the sacrifice of a person'^ 
whole foTtiine for the service of tbe public. Aratus parted with nil 
bis fortune, and that too without its being known, tor an enterprise, 
wherein he alone was exposed to all tlK danger. Where is the 
man. cries Plutarch, amidst the enthusiaam into which thia amiabiii 
action had wrought him, who can possibly be incapable of admiring 
so unciimraon and surprising an instance of magnanimity! Who, 
even at thia time, can forbear to interest himadf in thia great ex- 
^oit, and to combat in imagination b; tbe side of so great a mnn 
who paid N) detils for ao extraordinary a danger, end pledged th« 
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most valuatile part of his fortune, ooly to procn 
of advaaeing into the midst of his enemies in t 
when he Imew he should be compelled to fight for hie own life, with- 
out Bny other security thiin the hopes of perfonniug a noble action. 

It majr jti^tljbe remarked on this occitsion.Ihat tne taste for glory, 
disLaterestedneBB, and the public good, were perpetuated amone the 
Greeks, by the remembrance of Uiose great men who had distiu* 
gnished themselves in past ogee by such glorionB sentimetitB. 

This is the great advantage which attends history written like 
that of the Gireeks, and the principal bencRt to be derived from it. 

The preparations for the enterprise were thwarted by a variety 
of obstructions, any one of which aeemed sufficient to have ren- 
dered it ineffectual; but when all these were at last surmounted, 
Aratiis ordered his troops to pass the night under arms. He then 
selected 400 men, most of whom were unacqiiainted with the desigi) 
he intended to execute : they were all fumisbed with scaling-ladders, 
and he led them directly to the gates of the city by the walls of 
Juno's temple. The sky was then miclouded, and the moon shone 
extremely bright, which filled the adventurers with just apprehen- 
sions of bein^ discovered. But in a little time a dark fog arose 
very fortunately from the sea, and shed a thick gloom over all th« 
adjacent parts of the city. All the troops then seated themselvea 
on the ground, to take off their shoes, as well to lessen the noise, 
Bs to facUitato their ascent by the scaling-ladders, from which they 
should Dot then be so liable to alio. In the mean time, Erginus, 
with seven resolute young nien, habited like travellers, passed 
through the gate without Ming perceived, end killed the sentinel 
and guards who were there upon duty. The ladders were then 
lilted on the wall, and Aratua ascended with )00 of his boldest 
troops, giving orders to the rest to follow him as fast as they were 
able ; and having drawn up bis ladders, he descended into the city, 
and marched at the head of his 100 men, towards the citadel, wiib 
tbeutmostjoy,ashavingalTeadysucceeded, bypassing undiscovered. 

As they were proceeding in their march, Ihev saw a small guard 
c^ four men, with lights in theii hands, by whom they were not 
))erceived, because the darkness of the night shrouded them from 
their view. Aratus and Ms men shrunk back against some walls 
and ruins that were near, where thev disposed themselves into an 
ambuscade, from whence they started as the four men were passing 
by, and killed three of their number. The fourth, who received a 
deep wound on bis head, fled from the place, and cried out as loud 
as no was able, that the enemies were entered the city. The 
trumpets in a moment sounded the alarm, and aU the inhabitant* 
crowded together at the noise. The streets were already filled 
witli people, who flocked from all quarters, and blazing with in- 
numerable tights, which were immediately set np in every part of 
the city, and also on the ramparts of the castle, whilat every place 
reeounwd with conftased and undistinguMiiable cries. 
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Antna stiH continned hia progreaa, notwithHUndiiig the tlum, 
uid MiiWTOuTed to climb tiie steep rocks; be made way, however, 
at first, very slowly, and with great labour, beciLUBe he had missed 
the path that led to the wall through nmnberlesa windings, whichit 
was almost impracticable to trace out. While he waa thus per- 
plexed, the clouds disperaed, as if a miracle had interpoeed in hit 
favour; the moon then appeared in its former brightness, and dis- 
covered all the intricacies of the path, till he arrived on the spot of 
ground at the fD<rt of the wall, which had been fonnerly described 
to him. The skies were then happily covered with clouds agaii], 
and the moon waa once more immersed in darkness. 

The 300 soldiers whom Aratua had left without, near the temple 
of Juno, having entered the city, which was then fiUed with confu- 
sion and tumnit, and also iUununatcd with a prodigious number of 
Ug-hts; and not being able to find the path which Aratus had taken, 
drew up into a close bodj,undera bending rock which shaded them 
at the bottom of the precipice, where they waited in the utmost 
luuiety and distress. Aratus was then skirmishing on the ram- 

Earta of the citadel, and the noise of the combatants might easily 
e heard below ; but as the sound waa repeated by the echoes of the 
neighbouring mountains, it waa impossible to distinguish the place 
from whence it proceeded. Those soldiers, therefoie, not knowing 
which way to bend their course, Archelaus, who commanded the 
troops of kiag Antigonus, having drawn out a considerable number 
of troops, mounted the ascent with foud shouts, and a great blast 
of trumpets, with an intention to assault Aratua in hia rear, and in 
hii inirch passed by those 300 men without perceiving them: but 
when he advanced a little beyond them, they started from the place 
of their concealment, as if they iiad been planted expressly in am- 
buscade, and fell upon him with great resoiutiou, killing all who 
first came in their wa^. Thereat of tlie troops, and even Archelaus 
himself, were then seized with such a conaternation, that they fled 
from their enemies, who continued to attack them in their retreat, 
till they had all dispersed themselves in the city. 

Tbiadefea( was immediately succeeded by the arrival of Brginua, 
who had been sent by those that were fighting on the walls of the 
citadel, to acquaint them that Aratus was engaged with the enemies, 
who made a very vigorous defence, and was m n^at need of im- 
mediate assistance. The troops that moment desired him to be 
their conductor; and as they mounted the rocks, they proclaimed 
their approacli by loud cries, to animate their friends, and redouble 
their ardour. The beams of the moon, which was then in the full, 
played upon their armour, and, in conjunction with the length of 
the way by which they ascended, made them appear more nume- 
rous, while the midnight silence rendered the echoes much more 
strong and audible ; by which mieans their shouts seemed those of 
a much greaiai body of m^a than they really were. When they 
at last Ead joined their companions, they coarged thou enemiea 
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irith a vi^ur that toan diipened them ; npoD whicn they poeted 
Jiemselvefl oa the wdl, and became absolute nutsten oT the citadd 

K break of dajr; so that the Bun'a firet rays soV them victorioua. 
le reft of their troops arriTed at the same time Trom Sicyon; and 
Che Corinthians, afler thej had willindj thrown open the city gates 
to receive them, assisted them in maLing the troopa of Antigonua 
prisoners of war. 

Aratus, wtieti be had efiectually secured his victory, descended 
from the citadel iato the theatre, which was then crowded with a 
vast c.ncourse of people, drawn tliither by their curiosity to see 
him, and to hear him speak. A^r he had posted his Acmeans on 
each side of the avenues of the theatre, he advanced from the hot- 
torn of tlie stage completely armed, with a countenance completely 
chanced by his want of rest and the lung fatigue he had suslainecL 
Tlie bold and manly joy with which this extraordinary success had 
inspired him, was obscured by the languor his extreme weak- 
ness and decay of spirits had nccasionei!* The moment he ap- 
peared in tlie theatre, all the people were emulous to testify their 
profound respect and eratitude, by repeated applauses and accla- 
mitions. Aratus, in the mean time, t^iFted his knee from his left 
to his right hand; and then leaning his body and one kase a little 
Bgainsi it, he continued for some time in that posture. 

When the whole theatre was at last silent, be exerted all ths 
vigour ho had lefl, and ocquunted them, in a long discourse, with 
the particulars of the Achcan league, exhorted them to accede to 
it, and at the same time delivered to thera the keys of their city, 
which, till then, had never been in their power from the lime of 
Piiilip. As to the captains of Antisonus, he restored Archelaus, 
whom he hid taken pnsoner, to his lioertj; but caused Theophra»- 
tus to suffer death, for refusing to quit the city. 

Aratus made himself master of the temple of Juno and of the 
t of Lechaium, where he seized twenty-five of the hint!''i ships. 
also took 500 war horses, and 400 Byriaiis, whom he ailerwiirds 
sold. The Achajans kept the citadel, in which they placed a gat- 
tison of 400 men. 

An action so bold and successful as this could not fail to be pro- 
ductive of very fortunate events. The inhshitants of Megara quit- 
ted the party of Antigonus and joined Aratus, Their example waa 
soon followed by the people ot Trcezene and Epidaurus, who ac- 
ceded to the Achat an league. 

Aratus also brought Ptolemy, king ofSgypt, into the confedera- 
cy, byassignin» the superintendence of tlie war to him, and electing 
him generalissmio of their troops bf land and sea. This evi^nt 
gained him so much credit and reputation among the Achaians, lliat 
as tne nomination of the'siime man to tlie post of captain -general 
for a succession of years was expressly prohibited by the law*, 
Aratus waa, however, elected every other year, and he, either by 
hia coniuels or pcraonal conduct, enjoyed that command without 
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Buy fscontinvation: for it was evident to ■& mankiiid, that neitbei 
riches, nor the rnendship oF kings, no, nor even the puticular ad- 
vantages of Sicyon, his native place, nor any other consideration 
whatever, had the least preference in hie miiid, to the welfare and 
(LggraadizeiDent of the Achceans. He was persuaded, that all 
weak cities resemble those parts of the body which thrive and exist 
jnly by their mutual union, and infallibly perish when once they 
«re separated ; as the suFtenance by which they eubdnt is discon- 
tinued Irom that moment. In iike manner cities soon sink int« ruin, 
«hen the Bocial bands which connect them are once dissolved; but 
Mey are alwai^ seen to Qourish, and improve in power and pros- 

Knty, when they become parts of a large body, and are associated 
a unily of interest. A common precaution then teifpu through 
t^ whole, and is -the happy source of life, from whence all lAO 
Vigour that supports them is derived. 

Aii the views of Aratus,* and all his enterprises, whiJe he con- 
tinued in his employment, tended entirely to the expulsion of the 
Macedonians out of Peloponnesus, and the abolition of all kind* of 
tyranny ; the re-establisbinent of the cities in tJieir ancient hberty, 
aind the exercise of their laws. These were the only motives whidi 
prompted him to oppose the enterprises of Antigonus Gonatas, 
during the liie of that prince. 

A.H.I7(ia. He also pursued the same conduct with respect to 

Ant J.C.Sta. DemetriuSjt whosucceeaed Antigonus, and reigned 
fbrthe space often years. The jEtohaiis had at first joined Anti- 

CDB Gonatas, nith an intention to destroy the Achcan league ; 
embroiled themselves with Demetrius hia successor, who de- 
ft. H. 3TI0. clared war against them. The Achrans, ibrget- 
ADi-J.G.aJt. tjng on this occasion the ill treatment they had 
received from that people, marciied to their asEistance, by which 
means a Arict union was re-established between them, which 
became very advantageous to all the neighbouring cities. 
A. yi.STTe. Illyria was then governed by several petty kmes> 
Adl 1. V. a» who subsisted chiefly by repine, and eseicisea a 
sort of piracy against aU the neighbouring countries. Agron, the 
eon of Pleurates, Scerdiledes, Demetrius of Pharus, so called from 
acity oflllyria, subject to him,were the petty princes who infested 
all the neighbouring parts; and attack^ Corcyrs, and the Acar- 
A. M, 3Tte. nanians in particular. Tcuta reijmed after the 
Am. J. C. as. death of her husband Agron, wlio had ended hi* 
days by intemperance, and left a vbung son, named PiuKUS. These 
people, harassed in the manner t have mentioned, had recourse to 
the .ftolians and Acheans^ho readily undertook their defence; 
thongh their good services were repaid only with ingratitude. The 
people of Corcyra made an alh once with tho lUynans, soon after 
this event, and received Demclriiu of Pharus, with hia garrison, 
into their city. 

• PotrkLH I.1K T Nl^ L B. p. n-tU AniliB.4BMIIiDrt p.9K 
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A. H. >m. "^^ Romans were eo offended ax llie ptraciaa 

ABLi.CWK. with whicb thia people infested their citizens and 

inwchuiti,tbU they sent ui embassy to Teuta, to compUin of tbosa 
injunoaa proceedings. That princess caused one of the ambBSHa- 
don to ba siun, and the other to be thrown into pnson, which 
pro*oked the Romans to declare war against Iter, to reven^ mo 
outrageous an insult. The two consols, L. PoHtfaumius Albrnns, 
and Co. Fulvius Centninalua, set out with a conunisnon to invaile 
I11;ria by land and sea. The people of Corcyr*, in cmtcert with 
Demetrius of Pharus, ddiveied up to the consul Fulriut the nr- 
rison thay bad received into their city i and tlie Romans, after u>cy 
)tad reinstated Corcyra in ita former ubertie«, advanced into lUyna, 
and conquai«d ^at part of the country ; and conogned severaJ 
uitiea to Deroetnua, as a compensation for hia treacherous conduct 
in their favour. 

A, H. 3T7S. Teuta, reduced to tbe utmost extremity, im- 

AnL J. eras. plored peace of the Romans, and obtained it, on 

her engagement to pav a yearly tribute, and deliver up alt lilyria, 
except a few places wbich she was permitted to enjoy; but the 
most benaficial article for tlie Greeks was, iier being restrained 
Rom sailing tieyond tbe city of IJ«euB with moi« than two small 
vessels, and even those were not to carry any arms. The other 
petty kings, who seemed to have been dependent on Teuta, were 
comprehended in this treaty, though it expressly mentioned none 
but that princess. 

The Romans then caused themselves to be respected in Greece 
by a sotemn embassy, and this was the first time tlkat tbeir power 
was known in that country. They aent ambassadors to the jGto- 
lians and Acheans, to communicate to tl>em the treatv they had 
lately concluded with the lUyrians. Others were abo oespatched 
to Corinth and Athens; end the Corinthians then declared for tbe 
first time, by a public decree, that tlie Romans should be admitted 
to celebrate the Istlimion games, with the same privileges as ttie 
Greeks. The freedom ofthc city was also granted them at Athens, 
and they were permitted to be initiated into the great mysteries. 

Aratus. after the death of Demetrius, who reigned only tCD 
ymrs, found the dispositions of people very favourable to bts de- 
signs. Several tyrants, whom that prince had supported with alt 
his credit, and to whom he paid large pensions, having lost their 
support by his death, made a voluntary resignation of the authori^ 
they had usurped over Iheir citizens; others of them, either intuni- 
dated by the menaces of Aratus^ or prevailed upon by his promises, 
followod their example; and he procured several considerable ad- 
vanta^s tor them all, that they migl^ have no temptation to repent 
of their conduct. 

Acstiis,* who beheld with regret the sul^ecti'Mi of tbe people or 

• Rn. hi Am p. ia»-IMI. 
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Argot to tlie tf nmt AriataOMchiiB, ■ntetook their doHnmiMi 
■ml made it & point of honour 'to reatore liberty to that citv, m » 
ense for tbe education he had receired there; and be bad 
n of eo potent a city to the Achaaii 

league, BB highly advautaseoua to thecomcoon cause: but hMmea- 
siuea to this effect were Andered unEUccesaliil at that time. Ari»- 
tomachua was soon aitei alain by liia domestics ; and beibre then 
could be any opportunitjr to regulate affairs, AristippuB, a tyraot 
more detextabjo tfian hm predeceagor, seized the auprenie power 
into his own haada, and had tbe deiteri^ to maintaia bimaelf in 
tliat uaurpation, even with the consent of the Argives. But look- 
ing upon Aratus aa a inortaJ enemy, during whose life he imagined 
iiis own would always be in danger, he resolved to destroy him by 
the assistance of king Antigonus Doaop, who agreed to be the mi- 
nister of hks vengeance. He had already prepared assasBins in all 
parts, who only waitad for an opportunity of executing their bloody 
commission. Mo prince or commander can ever have a more eSbc- 
tual guard, than the S ita and sincere affection of those they govern ; 
for, when once the nobiiity and people have been accustomed not 
to fear Uieii prince, but to fcai for him, innumerable eyes and ears 
are attentive to all tliat passes. This Aiatus was ao happy as to 
experience in the present conjuncture. 

Plutarch, on this occasion, draws a fine contrast between the 
troubles and anxieties of Aristippiis, and the peace and tranquillity 
of Aratue. That tyrant, says he, who maintained such a bodv of 
troops for the security of his person, and who bad shed the blood 
of ojl those of whom be entertained any dread, was incapable of 
enjoying a moment's repose, either by night or day. Every cir- 
cumstance alarmed him ; bis soul was the seat oftcrror and anxiety, 
that knew do intermission; and he even trembled at his own sha- 
dow. A dreadful guard continually watched round his house with 
drawn swords ; and aa his life was perpetually in their power, be 
feared tbem more than all tbe rest of mankind. He uever permit- 
ted them to enter bis palace, but ordered them to be stationed in 
the porticoes which surrounded it. He drove awayall hisdomestics 
the moment he had supped; after which he shut the gate of his 
court with his own hands, and then retired with his concubine into 
an upper apartment, wbidi he entered by a trap door. When this 
was let down, ha placed his bed upon it, and slept, as we mav sup- 
pose a man to sleep in his condition, whose soul u a perpetual prey ' 
to trouble, terror, and apprehension. The mother of his concubine 
removed, each nifht, the ladder by which he ascended into his 
chamber, and replaced it in its former situation the next morning. 
Aratus, on tbe other hand, who hod acquired perpetual power, not 
by force of arms, but merely by his virtue and the effect of the laws, 
a[^>eared in public with a plain robe and a mind void of iear ; and 
whereas among aD those who poaess fortrenes, and maiotaiii 
gauds, with the additional precaution of anna, gates, and tnps, as 



ttiB,oii the contrary, whn &lwa;s showea himself an implftcabla 
enemy to tyiante, left behind hiiii a posterity which subsiBU.ean 
Plutarch, to this day, and ia still boDbured aad rei^ectad by all tu 
World.* 

AratuB attacked the tyrant with open force, bat acted with tsij 
little prudence or resolution in the firat engagement, when even ods 
of the wings of his anny had defeated the enemy; for he caused a 
retreattofre sounded very unseasonably, and resigned the victory to 
the foe, which drew upon him a number of severe reproacbea. He 
however made amends for his fault in a second battle, wherein Ari- 
■tippus, and above 1 500 of his men, lost their lives. Aratua, though ha 
had obtained so signal a victory, and without lo«ng one man, wu 
however unable to make himself master of the dty of Argoe, or re- 
store liberty to the inhabitants ; as Agias, and the ^uug Ariatoma- 
chus, had thrown themselves with a body of the king's troops mto 
the place- 
He succeeded better with respect to the city of Megalopolis, 
where Lysiades had usurped the supreme power. This person baa 
none of the violent and mhuman characteruitice of tvrants, and had 
seized the sovereignty from no other inducement, than a false ides 
of the happiness and glory which he imagined inseparable from su- 
preme power; but he resigned the tyranny, either tlirongh fear, or 
a conviction of his error, upon the remonstrances of Aratus, and 
caused his city to accede to the Acheean league. That league was 
afibcted to such a degree by so generous an action, that uey aa- 
medially cbose him for thoir general; and as be at first was enio- 
lous of surpassing Aratus, he engaged in several enterprises wluch 
seemed unnecessary at that juncture, end among the rest, declared 
war against the Lacedtemonians. Aratus employed hie utmost in- 
fluence to oppose him in those measures, but ois endeavours wera 
nrisinterpreted as the efifects of envy. Lysiadea was elected gene- 
ral a second time, and then a third, and each of them commanded 
alternately. But when he was observed to act in opposition to tiis 
rival on b£ occasions, and, without the least regard to decency, was 
continually repeating his injurious treatment of a virtue so solid and 
sincere as tliat of Aratus ; it became evident that the zeal he af* 
fbcted was no more than a plausible outside, which concealed a dan- 



share in the wars sustained by the Achcans, it seems necessary ti 
give a brief account of the condition of that people in this place. 
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Whea the love of wealth had crept into the city of Sparta,* and 
b.id uHerwards introduced luxury, avarice, indolence, eflemiaac^ 

EroftiHioii, and all those pleasures which are ^neiaUytbe insepan- 
le attendants of riches : and when these had broken down ul tho 
Gtroii0 barriers which the wisdom of Lycurgus had fiinned, with 
tiie view of excluding tbem for ever ; Sparta beheld berself bllen 
fri)in her ancient glory and power, and was reduced t« u abject 
and humble state, which continued to the retgn of Agia and Leoni- 
das, of whom we ore now to treat. 

Agis, thesonof EudiunidBS,wasoftlie house of the EurytionidK, 
and the sixth descendant from AfesilauH, who made an expedition 
iiito Asia. Leooidas, the son of Cleonymua, was of the ftmily of 
the Agtdc,imd the eighth prince that reigned in Sparta, atler Pau- 
sanias, who defeated MardoniuB in the battle oftbe Plattes. 

I have already related the dispute that arose in Sparta between 
Cleonymus and Areus,+ in regard to the aovereignty, which wai 
obtained by the latter; and he afterwards caused Pyrrhus to raise 
the eie^ of Lacedxmou. He was succeeded by his son Acrotatua, 
who reigned seven or ei^t years, and left a young son nomed-Areus, 
from his grand&ther. This prince was under the tuition of Leoni- 
das, but died in a short time ; upon which Leonidaa rose from the 
regency to the throne. 

Though all the Spartans bad been depraved and perverted by the 
genera] comiption into which the government was fiilleu, this de- 
pravity and remoteness from the ancienUmanneTs of that people was 
most conspicuous in the couduct of Leouidas, who had resided for 
several years in the palaces of the satraps, and bad for man; yeora 
made his court to Seleucus: he bad even espoused a wife in Asia, 
contrary to the laws of his country, and Imd afterwards employed 
his utmost endeavours to introduce all the pomp and pride of princes 
into a free country, and a government founded ou moderation and 

Agis was the reverse of this character. He was then in tba 
twentieth year of his age, and though he had been educated amidst 
richesj and the luxury of a Iiouse remarkable for being equally 
voluptuous and haughty, he, from the first, renounced all those 
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«oniftnng pleuun* ; uid instead of tertifrioe the leut i^^trd for tha 
■[jendid vanitie* of dnaa, he maite itiaa gbir to appear in a plain 
habit, and to re-MtaUish the publtc meab,batha, and all the socient 
diaci^ine of SpaRo. He Aren declared openly, " That he should 
not ralueburu; ldng,ifitw«ie not fi>T the hopes of reviving the an- 
deut lawe anadiflct[dineof ^arta." Tbew noble ■entimenta were 
adeBKnutratioD that Apa had fbnned a true notion of regul power; 
the meet essential duty and true ^torr of which are derived from 
the eetabiishinent of good order m all the branches of a state, by 
giving due force to customs estaUiabed br wise laws. 

This diecifdine began to be diar^ardei! the moment Sparta tiad 
mined the Athenian government, and began to abound in gold. 
The same partition, however, of lands, which had been made by 
Lycurgus.and the number of hereditary posaeBnons established by 
him, having been preserved through all successions of descent, and 
each ftther transmitting his part m the samo maimer as he received 
It himself; this order and equality, which had been preserved witji- 
out interruption, suapended, in some measure, the ill efiects of those 
other abuses which then prevuled. But as soon as this prudent in- 
stitution be^n to bo struck at, by a law which permitted every man 
to dispose of his house and patrimony, in his own lifetime, or be- 
queatn them by will to whom he pleased after his death ; this new 
law effectually sapped the best foundation of the Spartan poilty. 
Epitades, one of the Ephori, introduced thia law, to avenge himself 
on one of his sons, whose conduct had displeased him. 

It is indeed surprising, that a whole stale should so easily be in- 
duced tg chan^ such an ancient and fundamental custom as tbi^ 
merely to grolity the resentment of one man. The pretext for this 
change was undoubtedly the augmentation of paternal authority in 
their several families ; since it was not then poesessed of any mo- 
tives that could ensure filial respect ; the children of that coinmu- 
uity having nothing to hope or fear, as they received all alike the 
tbrtuae they could expect, immediately from tlie Gtote, and with an 
absolute independency on their parents. This domestic inconve- 
nience, iu which every father thought himself concerned, and which 
■eemed to regard guod order in all families, created strong impres- 
sions in those wlio had the greatest share in the administration, and 
rendered them incapable of considering the much greater inconve- 
niences which would inevitably result nom this change, and whoES 
pernicious effects were soon felt by the state. 

Thia proceeding is sufScient to convince us how dangerous it ia 
to chanee the aucient laws,' on the basis of which a state, or com- 
munity, nas longsubBteted; and what precautions ought to betaken 
agunst bad impressions which may arise through particular incon- 
veniences, from which the wisest institutions cannot be exempted! 

* Adah nUiH auun v anikiuo nubaUl* art : niaribiB. aU oiib amt rUum ar 
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how miiuh pradence, penetrfttion into tatan event*, tnd experieDce, 

are oieeeeB-ty to those who take upon them to baluice and compare 
the adv&utaseH and defects of BDcieat cuBtoms, with any new regu* 
Ifttioiu whicn are proposed to be Eubstituted in their stead. 

It may be justly affinned, that tbe ruin of Sparta was occaaioned 
by this new law, which autborized the alienation of hereditary 
eEtates. The gtcat men were daily enlarginf^ their ibrtunes. by dis- 
possessing the heirs of the estates which helonged to them ; in 
consequence of which, all patrimomal possessions were soon en- 
grossed by B very inconsiderable number of persons ; poverty pre- 
vailed through the whole city, and sunk the people into a mean and 
disgraceful mdolence of mind ; by extingiJishinK that ardour for 
virtue and glory, which, till then, had rendered the Spartans supe- 
rior to all the other states of Greece, and by infusing into the besrtB 
of the people an implacable envy and aversion for those who had 
unjustly divested them of all their possessions. 

The number of native Spartans in that city was reduced to about 
700; and not many more than 100 of these had preserved their 
family estates. An the rest were a populace overwhelmed by 
poverty, destitute of revenues, and excluded from a participation in 
honours and dignities ; these acted with reluctance end indiffer- 
ence in wars against a foreign enemy, because they were sensible 
the rich would be the only gainers by their victories ; in a word, 
they were constantly waiting for an opportunity to change the pre- 
eent situation of afiUrs, and withdraw themselves from the oppres- 
sions they sustained. 

A. H. srx. Such was the state of Sparta when Agis enter- 

Am. J. cms, tained the design of redressing the flu grant abuses 
which then prevailed ; at the same time that Aratus was employ- 
ing bis endeavonrs for the deliverance of his country. The enter- 
prise wns noble, but eictremely hazardous. He observed, contrary 
to Iiis expectation, that all the young men were disposed to enter 
into bis views, white the generality of those in yearsn in whose 
minds corruption had taken the deepest root, trembled at the very 
name of Lycur^s, and refbrmation. He began by conciliating 
his uncle Agesiiaus, a man of great eloquence and reputation, but 
strongly poEscEsed with the love of riches; which was the very 
circumstance that rendered him the more fcvourable to the designs 
of Agia. He was ready to sink under a load of debts, and hoped 
to discharge them without any expense to himself, by changing the 
form of government. 

Agia then endeavoured, by his means, to bring over his own 
mother, who was the 'sister of AgesilHus, Her power was very 
rreat in the city, by the large party of friends, and the vast num- 
ber of her slaves and debtors;, and her credit gave her an extraor- 
dinary influence in tlie most important affairs. When Agis had 
openedhie design to her, she was struck with consternation on the 
irst gUitce, and employed all the arguments she could invent to 



tioDi with those of the king, and bad mode eia nster comprehend 
the ftdnotogeB that would accrue to Bporta from the eiecutioo of 
■ucb ■ deaign, and Tepreeented to her the gtory which her fiunitj 
would for ever derive from it, this lady, as well as those of her aex 
with whom she was most intimate, beio^ then animated by the 
noble ambition of the ^ung prince, immedutely changed their een- 
timents, and wem ao struck with the beaut; of the project, thct 
they tbemaelvea pressed Agis to enter upon the execution of it as 
soon aa possible. They likewise Beat to all their fiienda, and ex- 
horted them to concur with him in that affair. 

Application was also made by them to the other ladies of the 
dty.asthey were very sensible that the Laccdnmoniana had always 
expressed the greatest deference to their wives, whom they allowed 
to exercise more authority in all transactions of state, than tbey 
themselveB assumed in their private and domestic affairs. Uoet 
of the riches of Sparta were at that time in the bands of the women, 

and this proved a great obstruetioD to the designs of Agia Tbcy 

unanimously opposed his scheme, rightly foreseeing, that the plain 
mamier of hfe he was endeavouring to re-ettablish, and on wbicb bo 
many commendations were bestowed, would not only be destruc- 
tive to all their luxurious pleasures, but divest them of all tbe 
honours and power they denved from their riches. 



Amidst the consternation which this proposal gave them, they 
addressed themselves to Leonidas, and conjured him, as bis age 
gave bim an ascendant over Agis, to employ bis whole authority 
m dissuading hia colleague from the accomplishment of his plan. — 
Leonidas w$s very inclinable to support the rich, but as be oreaded 
tbe indignation of the people, who wera desirous ofthia change, be 
could not presume to oppose Agns in an open manner, but content* 
ed himself by crossing his designs by indirect meaaures. He bad 
a private conference with tbe magistrates, wherein be took tbe 
liberty to calumniate Agis, as a person who was oSering to the poor 
the property of the rich, with a partition of lands, and a general 
abolition of debts, as a compensation to them for tbe tyranny he 
was preparing to usurp i in consequence of which proceedings, 
instead of forming citizens for Sparta, he was only raising a body 
of guards for the security of his own person. 

Agis, in the mean time, having succeeded so fsr as to cause Ly- 
■ander, who concurred with him in his views, to be elected one of 
tbe Ephori, brought into the council a decree which he himself had 
drawn up, the principal articles of which were these. 1. All debt* 
ors were to be discharged from their debts. ^. All the lands which 
extended from the v^ey of Pellene to mount Taymtus, and the 
promontory of Malea, and likewise to Selaua, shouQ be parcelled 
out into 4,500 lots. 3. The lands which lay beyond those liiuita 
should be divided into 1 5,000 lots. 4. Tbe latter portions were (« 
ba distributed to those inhabitaota of the adjacent parts, who wen 
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In a eondhion to beu anm. 5. Those lands, which lay within tho 
fimits already mentionediibould be reserved for the Spartane, whose 
due number, whicli was then conEiderablj diminiBhcd, should be 
recruited out of such of the neighbouring people and strangers, ■■ 
had received a liberal education, and were then in the flower-of 
their age, and not disqualifled for that class by any bodily defect. 
8. All these should, at the times of repaat, be dispoBed into fifteen 
halls, distinguished by the name of pWifue; the least of which 
shotild cont^n 300, and' the largest 400 : and lastly, they were Ul 
to observe the same manner of life and discipline as their ancestors* 

This decree being opposed by the senators whose sentimenta 
difiered from those of Agis, Lysander caused the people to be as- 
sembled, and in the strongest terms exhorted the citizens to con- 
sent to it. He was seconded by Mandroclides, a young Spartan, 
whose heoiTt glowed with zeal for the public welfare ; and he repre- 
sented to the people, with all the energy he could possiblv express, 
every motive that could most affect them r the respect tney owed 
to the memory of their illustrious legislator Lycurgus ; the oath 
thoir ancestors bad taken, in tbe names of themselves and ell their 
posterity, to preserve those sacred institutions in the most inviola- 
ble manner ; the glory and honour Sparta had enjoyed, during thJa 
time she strictly adhered to them; and the infamous degeneracy 
into which she had sunk, ever since they had been disregorded bj 
her; he then set forth the miserable condition of tlie Spartans, 
those ancient masters of Greece, those triumphant conquerors of 
Asia, those mighty sovereigns by aca and land, who once had made 
the Great King* tremble on bis throne, but were now divested of 
their property, their lands, and houses, by the insatiable avarice of 
their own citizens, who had reduced thera to the lowest extremes 
of poverty and shameful indigence ; and, what might be considered 
as the completion of all their calamities, had exposed them to the 
insultandcontempt of those to whom it was their right to preseribs 
laws. He then concluded, with entreating them not to be eo fiir 
influenced by their obsetjuiousuess to a iiandful of men, who even 
trampled them under their feet like so many despicable slaves, aa 
to behold, with eyes of indifference, the dignity of their city entire- 
ly degraded and lost, but to recall to their remembrance tliote an- 
cient oracles, which liad more than once declared, that the love of 
riches would prove fata! to Sparta, and occasion its total niin. 

King Agis then advanced into the middle of the assembly, and 
declared, Tifter a concise discourse (for he tliought his examjde 
would have more pfficacy than any words he could utter.) that he 
was determined to delWcr up, into the common stock, all hkS effects 
and estate, widch were veryconBiderable;consistingof large tracts 
uf arable an! pasture limds.bosiJtis GOO talents in specie if and that 
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hu mother and i^nmdmother, together with the reftofhu relmttooa 

ind friends, who were the richest peiGous in Sparta, would do tiw 

The msgnammitf of their youog prince astonished all the peo- 

Cle, who, at the same time, were tranHported with joy that they at 
let were bo happy as to behold a bng worthy of Sparta. Leonidas 
then dropped the mask, and opposed oirn to the utioost of his pow- 
er : for as he knew it would otherwise be necessary for bun to 
make the eame ofier the; had heard from Agb, bo he was sensible, 
that his citizenB would not think themselves mider the same obli- 
gations to him OS they were to his colleague, but that when every 
(ine should have equally contributed his whole fortune to the eom- 
iDon stock, he alone would engross all the bonom of that action, 
>vho had Gret set the example. He therefore demanded aloud of 
Agis, whether he did not tbink that Lycurgus was a just and able 
man, and one who had zealously consulted the welfare of hie coun- 
try I Aeis having replied, that he had always considered him aa 
■uch ; " Where do you find then," retorted lieonidaa, "that Ly- 
curgus ever ordained an abolition of debts, or gave the freedom of 
Sparta to strangers? Since, on the contrary, it was his firm per- 
suasion, that the citv would never be safe til! all strangeia were 
expelled from its wahs." AgiB answered, " That he was not sut^ 
prised that such a person as Leonidas, who had been brought up tu 
foreign countries, and had married into the family of a Persian 

frandee, should be so little acquainted with Ijycuigus, as not to 
now thit he had swept away all actual and posable debts, by 
ba-nishing gold anil silver from the city ; that, with respect to 
strangers, his precautions were intended agair^t none but those 
who could not accommodate themselves to the manners and disci- 
pline he had established: that these were the only persons he ez- 
Eelled from the city, not by any hostilities against their persons, 
lit from the mere apprehension, that their method of life, and cor- 
ruption of manners, mi^ht insensibly inspire the Spartans with the 
love of luxury and e^minacy, and an immoderate passion for 
riches." 

He tlien produced several examples of poets and philosopbcra, 
particuktly Terpander, Thales, and Phereeydes, who, although 
foreigners, had been highly esteemed and honoured at Sparta, be- 
cause they taught the same maxims as Lycurgus had established. 
This discourse won oil the common people over to the party of 
Agis, but the rich menranged themselves under Leonidas, and en- 
treated him not to abandon them : they likewise addressed them- 
selves to the senators, who had the principal power in this affair, 
as they alone were qualified to examine aH proposals, before they 
could be received and confirmed by the people; and their Bohcita- 
tions were so effectual, that those who had opposed the decree of 
Auiis, carried their point by <»ie voice : upon which Lyaander, who 
Btul continued in nis employment, immediately determined to 
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proceed against Leonidu, in virtae of m asrient law, by which 
" each descendant from Hercules was prohibited from espousiiig 
any foreign woman ; and which made it death tor any Spartan to 
Kttle among Btrangere." Sufiicient proofs of delinquency in thew 
particulars were produced agwinst Leonidas, and Cleombrotus waa 
prevailed upon, at the same time, to assist in the presecution, and 
demand the crown, as being himself of the royal race, and thcaon- 
in-law of Leonidas. 

Lieonidas was bo confomided at this proceeding, and sd appretien- 
sive of the event, that he took Banctuery in the temple of Uinerva, 
called CAa^cMnu,' upon which the wifeof Cleombrotus, quitting her 
hosb&nd, became a auppUcant with her father. Leonidas was sum- 
moned to appear; but as he retiised to comply, he wsb diveEted of 
hia royalty, and it was then transferred to his son-in-law Cleom- 
brotus. 

Lyeander quitted hia employment about this period, the UBuai 
time for holding it being then expired. The new Epbori took this 
o]^tortunit; to commence a prosecution against him and Handro- 
clides, for having voted Ibr the abolition of debts, and a new distri- 
bution of lands, contrarv to the laws. Lysander and Mandroclides 
finding themselves iu danger of being condemned, persuaded the 
two kings, that if they would only be united with each other, tliey 
would have no cause to be disquieted fay any decrees of the Ephon, 
who were privileged indeed to decide between them when tbey 
were divided in their sentiments, but had no right to interpose in 
their affairs, when they concurred in the same opinions. 

The two kings taking advantage of this expedient, entered the 
assembly, wliere tbey compelled the Ephoti to quit their seats, and 
eubetituted others in their stead, one of whom was Agesilaus. 
Tbey then caused a band of young men to arm themBelves, and 
gave orders >for releasing the prisoners ; in a word, they rendered 
themselves very formidable to their enemies, who now expected to 
be put to the sword: but not one person was killed on this occasion i 
and when Agis even knew that Agesikus intended to cause Leo- 
nidas to be aBsassinated on bis retreat to Tegea, be ordered torn 
safely lo i>e conducted thither by a sufficient guard- 
When the affair was on the point of being absolutely concluded 
without any opposition, so great was the terror which then pre- 
lailed, it was suddenly obstructed by a single man. Agesilaus had 
one of the largest and best estates in the whole country, and at the 

•■ la deeply involved in debt; but as he was mcapable of 

'itors, and had no inclination to incorporate his estate 
. .n property, he represented lo Agis.thst the change 
.-<;iild be too great and violent, and even too dangerous, should 
lipy attempt to carry their two points at the ssme time; name- 
. the abolition of debts, and the distribution of landsj whereas, 
ther began with conciliating the landed proprietore, by the 
nnibilation of debts, they would afterwards more quietly and 
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rMdilj eonmit to the paititioii of luida. Thii Bpecitnu reason 
' tag tnkled Agia, uid even Lyumder himself was won over to 
this ezpedieiit by the artifice* of Agmikus ; in consequence of 
which ftU contracts and obligBtions were taken from tjie sevcraJ 
creditors, and carried icto the public square, wheie thej were piled 
into % lt.rge heap, and burned to aabes. As soon as the flames 
mounted into tlie air, the rich men and bankerB, who had lent their 
money, returned homo extremely dejected, and Ageailaue cried 
intb an insulting air, '■ That he mA never seen so fine and clear a 
6Te betbre." 

The people, immedialelr after this transaction, deinanded a dis- 
tribution of tbe lands, ana each of the kings gave orders for it« 
accomplishment; but Agesilaus still continued to start frc»h diffi- 
culties, and found out ■ variety of new pretexts, to prevent the 
execution of that aSkir ; by which means ha gained time, till Asia 
was obliged to take the ^d at the head ot an army. For Oie 
AchKans, who were in alliance with the Lacedemonians, had eent 
to demand their assistance against the ^tolians, who threatened 
an imiptioL through the teiritoiiea of the Megareans into Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Aratue, who was then general of the Achcans, had already as- 
sembled his troops to oppose the enemy, and had ajso written to the 
Epbori, wbo, upon receipt of his letters, imaiediately sent AHb to 
their assistance. This prince set out with all possible expe£tion, 
and the soldieTs testified an incredible joy at their marching under 
bis command. — The ^nerality of them were young men m very 
low circumstances of hfe, who now saw themselves discharged from I 
all their debts, and free, and also in expectation of sharing tbe lands 
at their return from this expedition ; for which reasons they testified 
the utmost affection for Ans. The cities were charmed to eee 
these troops pass through FeloponneBus, without committing the 
least disorder; and so quietly, that the sound of their march was 
hardly to be distinguished. The Greeks were entirely surprised, 
and made the fallowing reflection ; "What admirable discipline and j 
order must formerly have been observed by the armies of Lacede- ; 
mon, when they were commanded by Agesilans, Lysander, or the 
ancient Leonidas; since they even now display so much awe and 
respect for their general, though younger than any soldier in hia 

Agis joined Aratus near Corinth, at the very time when be was 
deliberating in a council of war, whether heebcmld basard a battle, 
and in what manner he should dispose his troops. Agis declared for a 
battle, and thought it not advieeable to allow the enemies a passage 
into Peloponnesus; but added at the same time, that be intended to 
act as Aratus should judge proper, as be was the older officer cd'the 
two, and general of the Achieans; whereas be himself was only 
general of the auxiliary troops, and was not come thither to eiei> 
taae any command orer the leagae, but cmly to wwafO the eoany 
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in conjanction with them for whoae unsUnca he bid been itaA- 
The .officers of Aratua, inetead of tre&tiiag- him witli bo msch de- 
ference OS Agis had expressed, took the hbeity to reprotLCh htm in 
sharp terms, fui his disinciiautioii tos battle; ascribiiiffthftt totimi- 
ditj, which, in reality, was the efiect of prudence. But the vain 
fearof faJse infunyiUd not make him abandon his prudent achemea 
for the public good. He jUEtified his conduct by the memoirs be 
writ on that occaaion; wherein be obserres, that ae the buaband- 
■aen had alrsady carried in their harvest, and gathered in all the 
fruitB of the eeaaoa, he judged it more adviseahle to let the enemy 
advance into tlie country, ^an to hasard an unneceemry battle at 
tliat juncture, when the welfare of the whole league lay at stake- 
When he had detennmed not to enter upon an action, he dismissed 
his alliee, after he had bestowed the gntient commendations upon 
them; and A^, who was astonished at his conduct, set out Ibr 
Sparta with his troops. 

The ^tolians entered Peloponnesus without any obAruction,* 
and in their march seized the city of Pellene, where their troops, 
who were intent on nothinr but plunder, immediately disper^ 
themselves up and down, without the least order, and beffan to con- 
tend with each other for the spoils. Aratus, informed of these pro- 
ceedings, would not su%r so favourable an opportunity to esc^M 
him. He was no longer the same man, and, without loainff' a mo- 
ment's time, 01 waiting till all his troops had joined him, he advanced 
with those be then had against the enemy, who were become weak 
^en by their victory : attacked them in the ver^ place they bad so 
Utely taken, and forced them to abandon it, with the low of 700 
men. This action did him great honour, and changed the iDjurioui 
reproaches which had been uttered against him, and which he had 
patiently suS^red, into the highest applauses and panegyric. 

Several states and princes having now entered into a confederacy 
■gainst the Achteans, Aratus endeavoured to contract a friendship 
and alliance with the ^toUans, in wliich he easily succeeded ; and 
not only a peace was concluded between them, but healaoeffec- 
toallj negotiated an offensive and defensive league between the two 
natioDB of £toUB and Acbiea. 

A. u. 3780. Agis,f when he arrived at Sparta, found a great 

Abl j. t!. 8M. change in the state of afflirs. Agesilaus, who wa« 

one of the Ephori, being no longer restrained hy fear as formerly, 
tod entirely mtent upon Che gratification of his avarice, committed 
the greatest violence and injustice. When he found himself uni- 
TeinJly detested, he raised and maintained a body of troops, who 
served him as a guard when he went to the senate; and he caused 
o report to be spread, that he intended to continue in his office the 
succeeding year. His enemies, in order to elude the calatnilies 
wiUi wliic^ they were threatened, caused Leouidas to be sent for in 

>PlaUtDArU.p.IMI. tHM. ki AfU. ^aOB-«M. 



the moBt pabfic manner thm Tegns, and replaced htm upon tba 
throne, to the ffeneral eatieftction of the people, who were greatij 
irritated tu see themsclvea abused ■□ the hopee they had entertained 
of the partition of the lands, which hod never been carried into 



Ageailaua saved himself by the assistance of hie sod, who was 
universally beloved ; and the two kings took Fsnctuary: Agia in 
the temple of Minerva, called ChalciiECoe, and Cleombrotus in that 
of Neptune. As Leonidaa seemed to be most exasperated against 
the latter, he left Agis, and advanced at the head of a band of sol- 
diers into the temple where Cleombrotus had fled for refuge. He 
then reproached him with great warmth for assuming tlie regal 
power in violation of the ties of affinity between them, and for e»- 
peUing him from his own country in so ignominious a manner. 
Cleombrotus, who had nothine to answer to these reproaches, coa- 
tinued seated in a profound silence, and with an aspect that suffi- 
ciently testified his confusion. His wife Chelonis, stood near, with 
her two children at her feet. Slie had been equally unfortunate aa 
a wife and daughter, but was equally tsithfiil in each of those capa- 
cities, and had always adhered to the unfortunate. She had ac- 
companied her father Leonidas during his eicile, and now returned 
to her husband, whom she tenderly embraced, and at the same time 
became a supplicant for him to her father. 

Al! those who were then present, melted into tears at so moring 
a sight, and were struck with admiration at the virtue and tender- 



if Chelonis, and the amiable force of conjugal love. This un- 
irincess, pointing to her mourning habit and dishevelled 
Relieve me, O my ftther," said she, " this habit of v 



wliich I DOW wear, this dejection which appears in my countenance, 
and this affliction into which you see me sunk, are not the effects 
of tliat compassion I entertain for Cleombrotus; but the sad remains 
of my grief for the calamities you have sustained in your flight from 
Bparta. On what, alas! shall I now resolve? While you reign fbi 
the future in Sparta, and triumph over the enemies who opposed 
you, shall I continue to live in the desolate state to which you now 
see me reduced.' Or is it mv duty to array myselfin robes of royalty 
and magnihcence, when I behold the husband 1 received from yoa 
m the flower of ray youth, on the point of perishing by your hands? 
Should he be unable to disarm your resentment, and move your 
soid to compassion, by the tears of his wife and children, permit me 
to assure you, that he will be punished with more severity for bis 
imprudence, than was even intended by yourself, when he shall see 
a wife who is so dear to him expiring at his feet ; for you are not to 
think, that in my present condition 1 will ever consent to survive 
him. What appearance shall I make among the Spartan ladies, 
af\er my inability to inspire my husband with compasnon for my 
&ther, and to soflen my father into pity for my husband f What 
indeed shall I appear to them, hot a. daugliter and a wif^ alwaye 
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afflicted and contemned by her neBreBt relitions!" ChelotiLi,at Um 
concliiBiiin of these moiimtul expresBiona, reclined her cheek oa the 
liead of CleombrotuB, while with her eyes, that spoke her Borruw in 
tbcJT tears, she cast a lan^iid look on those who were present. 

LieoDidBs,aftera few moments' discourse with his friends, ordered 
Cleombrotus to rise, and imniedietely quit Sparta; but eameEtly 
importuned his daughter to continue there, and not fhrsake a father, 
who gave her Buch a peculiar proof of tenderness, ae to spare, at hei 
lequeet, the life of her huEband. His Bolicitations were, however, 
tnefiectual ; and the ntoment Cleombrotus rose from hia seat, Eho 
placed one of her children in his anne, and clasped the other ioiher 
own ; and, when she had offered up her prayers to the goddeee, and 
hissed her altar, she became a voluntary exile with her hubbuid. 
Hnwextremely affecting was this epectaele ! and how worthy the «d- 
mirationof all ages is such a model of conjugal love! If the heart of 
CleombrotiiB, says Plutarch, had not been entirely depraved by vain- 
glory, and a boundleBS ambition to reign, he would have been sen- 
Bible, that even bamahment iteelf with so virtuous a companion, waa 
a felicity preterable to the condition of a sovereign. 

When Leonidas had expeQed Cleombrotus from Sparta, and sub- 
stitiited new Ephori instead of the former, whom he had deposed, 
be bent all his endeavours to ensnare Agis; and began with per- 
eu&dirig him to quit the asylum to which he had retired, and to reign 
in conjunction with himself. In order to which lie assured him, 
that ms citizens had pardoned all past proceedinr;a, because the) 
were sensible that his youth and inexperience, with his predcnu- 
nant passion for glory, had laid him open to the insinuationE of 
AgBsilnus. But as Agis suppected the sincerity of those expresBiona, 
and peraieted in Hie resolution to continue in the temple. Leonitlaa 
no longer attempted to deceive him with plausible pretences. Am- 
pharea. Demochares, and Arcesilaus, who had frequently vii^ited 



iducted hiui from tbe temple to the hatha, and from thence con- 
veyed him in safety to the temple ; for each of them waa his intimate 

This fidelity, however, was of no long continuance. Ampharea 
bad lately borrowed of AgeBiatrata,tlie mother of .Agis, several rich 
auits of tapestry, and a magnificent set of silver plate. The hope 
of retaining those costly ornaments tempted him to betray the king, 
with his mother and grandmother. It was even said, that be was 
much more inclinable, than either of hia two rumpaniona, to lieten 
to the suggestions uf Leonidae : and that no one was so industrious 
as himselt to spirit up the Ephori (of whose number he waa one) 
avainet Agie. As this prince went sometimeB frcm the lemple to 
the bath, they resolved to take that opportunity to surpriKe him ; 
and wtien he was one day returning from thence, they advanced up 
to him, and after they had embraced him, with an air of affection, 
they attended bim in liu way, and entertained liim with tlitir uaual 
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whii;litliR;pagBeil,waBB.tiiniiiig which led to the prison : and twsoon 
u they arrived U that corner, Ampharen seized A^ with an air of 
«uthorit;,aDdcned,"AKiB,IinuetcoQductyoutotheEphori,tuwlM)in 
yon are to be accountable for your behaviour." At tiie same instant 
Demochetes, who was tall and strong, threw hia mantle round lib 
neck, and draped him along, while the others pushed him forward, 
as they had previously agreed ; and as no person came to aesiet him, 
because there was Boboay ia the street at that time, tfaej accom- 
plished their ilesi^, and threw him into prison. 

Leosidsa arrived at the same time with a sreat number or jbreisn 
■oldiera, and surrounded the prison; the Ephori likewise came tm- 
ther, and when they had sent for such of the senators as concurred 
with their opinion, ihej proceeded to eiauiine Agis, as if he bad 
been formally arraigned, and ordered him to justify himself, witb> 
reapect to hia intended innovations in the republic. One of Uw 
Bphari, pretending to have discovered an expedient for disengaginc 
him from this criminHl af&ir, asked htm, whether Lysaoder ami 
Agesilaua had not compelled him to have recourse to those mea- 
■ures-, to which Agis replied, that he had not acted in consequenea 
of any compulsion; but that hia admiration of Lycurnis, and m 
sincere desire to imitate his conduct, were his only motives for at- 
tempting to restore the city to the same condition in which that 
leeislatOT had left it. The same officer then demanding of him, 
wnether he did not repent of that proceeding? The young prince 
answered with an air of steadiness, " That he never shoula repent 
of so virtuous, so noble, and glorious an undertaking, though death 
itself were presented to his view in all its terrors." ' His pretended 
judges then condemned him to die, and immediately commanded 
the pubUc officers to carry him to that part of the prison, where 
those on whom the sentence of condemnation hod passed, wers 
usually strangled. 

When Demochares saw that the officers ofjustice did not dare to 
lay their hands on Agis, and that even the foreign soldiers turned 
their eyes from such a spectacle of horror, and refused to be acces- 
sary to so inhuman an execution, he loaded them with threats and 
reproaches, and with his own hands dragged Agis to the dungeon. 
The people, who, by this time, were inRirmeiT of the mtuiner in 
which he had been seized, crowded to the gates of the prison, and 
b^an to be very tumultuous. The whole street was already illu- 
minated with innure:erable tapers ; and the mother and grandmother 
of Agia ran from place to place, filling the air with their cries, and 
entreating the people that the kine of Sparta might at least Imve 
the privilege to defend himself, and be judged by his own citizens. 
The zeal of the people did hut animate the murderers to hasten tlw 
•xecntioQ of Agis, lest he should be released by force that ■ irj 
vi^i, if the people should lutve snfficient time allowed thrat W 
■wiMii l i l ii m liniiitfiiii 
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Ai the exeentionen were leadinc him to the place where ther 
tntended to Btran^le him, be behcla teats flowing from the eyn ta 
ODe of tliem, who was touched with iiia ouefortune ; upon wliicii he 
turned to him, and eaid, ■' Weep not for me, my triend; tor, aa I ain 
cut off in this manner, contraiy to ail laws and justice, I am mucb 
happier, and more to be envied, than those wlio have condenuted 
ata." When he had said these words, he ofiered his ueck to thv 
&tal cord without the least reluctance. 

Ab Ampharea came from the prison, at the close of this tragic 
scene, Uie first object he beheld was the disconsolate mother of 
Agis, who threw herself at his feet : he nueed her fi»m the earth, 
and BEBured her tb^ Agis had nothing to lear; entreating her, at 
the same time, to enter the priaon and see her eon. She then de- 
sired him to permit ber affed mother to attend her in that monrnfiil 
visit. "Your request," saidhe,''iB reasonable;" and he immediate- 
ly conducted them into the prison, but ordered the door to be shut 
the moment thej entered it. He then commanded the executioner 
to seise Archidaniia, the grandmother of Agis, who had lived to a 
venerable old age amon^ her citizens, with as much dignity and 
reputation as any lady of ber time. When tlie executioner haa 
performed his fttal office, the inhuman Amphares ordered the mo- 
ther of Ania to enter the dungeon. This unhappy princess, the 
moment she came into that dismal place, beheld her son lying dead 
on the ground, and, at a little distance from him, her dead mother, 
with the fatal cord etill about her neck. She assisted the execu- 
tioners in untying it, after which she laid the corpse by her eon, aa 
decently as she could, and covered it with a cloth. When Uiis 
pious otEce was completed, she cast herself upon the body of Agiv, 
and after she had tenderly kitted his cold lips, " O my gen," tsid 
file, " the excess of thy humanity and eweet disposition, and thy too 
great circumspection and lenity, have undone thee, and been fetal 
to us as well as thee !" 

Amphares, who from the door had beheld and heard all that pass- 
ed, entered that moment, and addressing himself with a savage air 
to the mother of Agis, " Since you knaw," said he, "and approved 
the designs of your son, you shall share in bis punisbmerit." Agests- 
Lrata arose at those words, and running to the fatal cord, "May 
this," cried she, "at least be useful to Sparta [" 

When the report of these executions was dispersed throueh the 
dty, and the innabilonts beheld the bodies brought out of the pri- 
son, the indignation occasioned by this barbarity was universal, and 
every on'! declared, that from the time the Donans had first osta- 
blitKed themselves in Peloponnesus, so atrocious and horrible an a c- 
uon had oAver been committed. It must indeed be acknowledged, 
tnat all the lilivckeat crimes in nature were here united, and under 
cuciunutSjiccB which infinitely aggravated their atrocity; and wa 
amy even odil too, that the mur&i of the king included and sur- 
polled tLeu all i ao barbarous an ezeeution, in oi^iaaitioD to that 
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respect with which natnre iiu^ires the mnst tnvsgc penple for th* 
inuBt aacred person ol'theitsiiverGi^, iitiiiich a blcini^h uti a nalK.it 
■a all Hucceeiting >ged ciui never ub filer* te. 

Aigia htving been destruyed in lliis manneT,* Leonids9 wbs n(>( 
sspsJilioiiB enoug-b in entiag lii> brother Arcbiilamiis, who sa^^d 
bimKlf by flight; but be secured Agiitia, the cunsorl of that un- 
luippy kiiuf, wbooi be carried off frum her own houae, with the 
youcLff cliild she had by him, and theii compelled her to espouse hia 
■anCleomenea.wlto was not marriageable at that time: but l^mniuiaa 
deldnnined that the widow of Agis should not be dispoeed of to aiiy 
otiier person, aa she inherited a Tarae estate trom her father Gylip- 
pus. and likewise excelled all tbe Grecian ladies in beauty as weU 
u wisdom and virtue. She endeavoured to avoid this marriage by 
all the means in lier power, but to no effect. And when ehe at lost 
WB£ oblig;ed to conaent to her nuptials with Cleomenes, she alwayf 
retained a mortal aversion to Leonidaa; but behaved with the ut- 
most complacency and kindnese to her young spouae. who, frum the 
Sr4t day of hia mirria^e, conceived a moat sincere and passionate 
Mteem and afiection &r her, whicb never abated i and even eympB- 
tbized with her in the tendemeas ahe preserved for A^, and the 
regard «lie expressed for his memory, and that too in sii^ ■ degree, 
that he would frequently listen to tier with the greatest attention, 
while she related to him the great designs lie bad Unined for the 
regulation of the goremment. 

SECT. IV. 



Clenmenes had a noble eoui,t and an ardent paesioD for glory, 
jmned with the same inclination for temperance and simplictty of 
manners as Agis had always expressed ; but he had not that prince's 
excessive sweetness of disposition, nor the timidity and precaution 
which accompanied it. Nature, on the contrary, hod infused into 
kirn a vigour and vivacity of mind, wliich ardently prompted him to 
whatever appeared great and noble. Nothing seemed to him"%o 
glorious as to reign over his citizens with their own good will and 
consent; but, at the same time, he did not think it inconsistent with 
the glory of a wiae administration, to employ some violence in re- 
dacing to compliance with a measure of pubhc utility, an incon^i 
derable number of obstinate and unjust peraons, who opposed it 
merely from a view of private interest. 

He was far &om being satisfied with the state of ofisirs wiiich 
then prevailed in Sparta. AH tbe citizens had long been softened 

•FlBI.kClnabr.ML f Wat, te Cliia. » Wfr-Wl. 
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by indolcnM and a vnluptnous Hfe ; and the kiiw luDiMlf, wbo wu 
fijDd of tranquUlitj, had entirely neglected public aflain. No per- 
eon whatever bad testified an; regard for the public good, everj 
mdiTiduol being solely inteot upon his private IntereBt, and the 
afl'gntndizeoient of his ramily at the piiblic expeiMe. Instead of U17 
cue in disciplimng- the young peogJe, and tanning them to tempe- 
rance, patience, and the equaUty of freedom, it wag even dangcroa* 
to mention any thing of rJiat nature, as Afii fainuelf bad perished 
by attempting to introduce it among them. 

It is also said, that CleoineneB, who was atil] very jovng, had 
beard some philosophical lecturea at the time when Splierua, wbo 
came from the baiiliB of the Boristhenea, settled in Laced EHion, and 
'applied hitn&elf in a very bucccbsIu) manner to the instruction of 
youth. This person wasone of the principal discipleBof Zeno, tho 
Citian.* The Stoic philosophy, which he then profusaed, was ex- 
ceeding proper to int'uBe courage and noble sentiments into tho 
mind; but, at the eaoie time, was capable of dangerous effects in a 
disposition naturally warm and impetuous ; and, on the other hand, 
might be rendered very beneficial by being grafted on a mild and 
moderate character. 

A. M. ni«. Atliei the death of Leonidas, who did not long 

Ant. J C. ua. survive the condeomation and murder of Agis, hi> 
son CleomenesBucceededhim in the throne; and Chough be was then 
very young, it gave him pain to consider that he bad only the empty 
title of king, while the whole authority waa engrossed by the 
Ephori, who shamefully abused their power. He from that time 
grew solicitous to change the form of government ; and as he was 
■enaible that tew persons wore disposed to concur with him iji his 
views, he imagined the accomplishment of it would be facilitated by 
a war, and therefore endeavoured to embroil his city with the Ache- 
ans, who, very fortunately for his purpose, had given Sparta some 
occasion of complaint against them. 

AratuB, Jrom the very beginning of his administration, had been 
indostrious to negotiate a kague between all the states of Felo- 
ponnesus, through a persuasion, that if he succeeded in that at- 
tempt, they woiud have nothing to fear for the future from a foreign 
enemy; and this was the only point to which all his measures tended. 
All the other states, except the LocediEmoiiiana, the people of Elis, 
and those of Arcadia, who had espoused the party of the Lacedfe- 
monioos, had acceded to this league. Aratus, soon afler tlie death 
of Leonidas, began to barass the Arcadians, in order to-niakc an 
experiment of the Spartan courage, and at the same time to make 
it evident, that he despised Cleomenes, as a young man without the 
least experience. 

When the Ephori received intelligence of this act of hostility, 
tbey caused their troops to take the field under the command of 

• ■<> oUad ban CUI^, a cHr of Ctitk 
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CfeomeiMS ; they tncleed were not nameroaa, bnt eonHdmee in th« 
geuerd by whocn they were commaJiilGd, inapireil then) with bJI 
unif^inable ardour for the war. The AchiEtuis msrclied against 
them with 20,000 foot and 1000 horse, under tiiecommBjiJorAris- 
tomachi48. Cleumenea came up with them near Pallantiuiii. a cit; 
of Arcadia, and offared them battle -, but Aratua was so iniimidated 
by this buld measure, that he prevailed upun the general not to 
hazard an engoj^ment, and then mode a retreat ; which drew upon 
him very severe reproaches from his own troops, and sliarp raillery 
from the enemy, whoso numbers did not amount to 5000 men in the 
whole. The coura^ of Cleomenea was so much raided by this 
retreat, that he assumed a loflicr air amoaget hie citizens, and re- 
minded them of dn expression used by one of their ancient kings, 
whosaid.^That tbeLacedtemonituis never inquired after the num- 
ber of their enemies, but where they were." He afterwards de- 
feated the Acbceans in a second encounter ; hut Aratus. taking tha 
advantage even of his defeat, tike an experienced general, turned 
his arms immediately against Hantinca, and before the enemy 
could have any euepicion of his design, made himself master of that 
city, and put a enrrison into it. 

Cleomeuea, afLer his return to SpBrta,begantothinkEerious1y on 
the execution of his grand design, and had influence enough to cause 
ArcbidamuB,the brother of Agis, to be recalled from Meseene. As 
that prince was descended from the other royal house of Sparta, 
he had an incontestable right to the crown; and Cleomenes was 
persuaded, that the authority of the Ephori would receive a much 
ereater diminution, when the throne of Sparta should be filled by 
Its two kings, whose union would enable them to counterbalance 
their power. But, unhappily fur liia purpose, the same persons who 
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Cleomenes, soon after this event, pwned a new advantage over 
the Acbsnna, in an action near Megalopolis, wherein Lysiadea was 
slain, in consequence of engaging too far in the pursuit of the La- 
cediemonians, who had been repulsed when the encounter first 
began. This victory was very honourable to the young fcng, and 
increased his reputation to a great degree. He had imparted hia 
desi^ to a small number of aeiect ano faithful friends, who served 
himin a veryseasonable manner. When he returned to Sparta, 
he concerted iiis march so as to enter the city when tiie Ephori 
were at supper; at which time, a set of persons who had been 
chosen for that action, entered the hall with their drawn swords, 
and killed four of these magiBtrates,f with ten of those who had 
taken arms for their defence. Agesilaus, who had been lefl for 
dead on the spot, found means tosave himself; after which no other 
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person irbatever Hnataitied an; violence; and, indeed, what hkd 
been already committeil wan sufficient. 

The next day, CleomenescaiiBed ttie namesof rouracare citizena, 
whom he intemJed to banish, to be fixed up in places of public re- 
sort- He oJso removed from the hall of audience all the seats of 
the Ephori except one, where he himaelf was to sit when admimi* 
tering Juslice; and after he had convoked an aeeembiy of the peo- 
ple, lie explainei! to tliem hie reHaons for the conduct he had pursued; 
representing to them, in what an enormouB manner the Ephori had 
abused their power, by aupprcsaing all lawful autliority, and net 
only bsniehiiis their kings, but even causing- thcin to be destroyed 
without the least Ibmi uf justice, and menacing those who were 
desirous of ag-ain beljulJing Sparta happy in the most excellent and 
most divine form of government. He then added, that the conduct 
he putsaed rendered it sufficiently evident, that, instead of consult- 
ing his own particular interest, his whole endeavours were employ 
eiT to promote that of the citizena, by reviving among- them th« 
discipline and equality which the wise Lycurgus had foimerlj 
eetablii'lied, and from whence Sparta had derived all her glory and 
reputation. 

When he had expressed hintaelf in this manner, ha was the first 
to consignhis whole estate to the common Btock,aDd was seconded 
in that action by Megietones, his tather-m-law, who was very rich. 
The rest of his IHenda, and at length aU the other citizens, then 
comjilied with this example, end the landa were distributed agree- 
ably to tlie intended plan. He even assigned a portion to each of 
those who had been banished, and proimsed to recall tbemaseooass 
affairs could be settled in a state of tranquilhty. He then lilled up the 
proper number of citizens with persona of the best character in all 
the adjacent parts, and raised 4000 foot, whom he taught to use 
lances instead of jsvelina, and to wear bucklers with strong handles 
and not with leather straps buckled on, as had before been tha 
custom. 

His next cares were devoted to the education of children ; in a^ 
der to whicJt he endeavoured to re-establish the Laconic discipline, 
wherein the philosopher Spbems very much aseisted him. The 
exercises and public meals soon resumed their ancient order and 
gravity ; moat of the citizens voluntarily embracing ti lis wise, noble, 
and re|rular method of Ufe, to wltich the rest, wEosc number was 
very incnmiderable. were soon obliged to conform. In order ali;o 
to soften the name of monarch, and to avoid exasperating tlie citi- 
zens, he appointed liis brother Euclidas king with him ; which ia 
the Sr^iit tnstincc of the administration of tiie Spartan govemmenr 
by two kings of tlie same house at one time. 

Cteoiiienes, believing that Aratus and the Acheans were per 
siwded he would not presume to quit Sparta, amidst the dissatis- 
faction occouoiwd by tne innovationa which he had introduced into 
ths goienuaent, thougbt ootliing eould be toon hoBountble and 
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■dvantajieoue to him, than to let hia enenitM aee how much be «M 

esteemed Dy his troops snd beloved bj hia citizens, and what con- 
fidence he entertained, tiint the new changes had not alienated the 
minds of tlie people from him. He first advanced into the territories 
of HeKalcpouH ; where his troops committed great devastations, 
uid Toined b. very conaiderable bootj. To these ravages he added 
insuSe. causing pabUc games or shows to be exhibited for the space 
of a whole day, in the sight of the enemv; not that he had any real 
satiafaction in euch a conduct, but only mtended to convince them, 
b^ this contemptuous bravado, how assured he was of being- victo- 
rious over them. 

Tliougli it wa>, very customary, in those times, to 'see troops of 
comedians and dancers in the train of other armies, his camp was 
perfectly free from all such dissolute attendants. The youths ofhis 
army passed the greatest part of their time in exercising themselves, 
and the old men were industrious to form and instruct them. Their 
very relaxations from those employments were devoted to instruc- 
tive and &miliar conversations, seasoned with hne and delicate 
railleries, which were always modest, and never rendered of&nsive 
by injurious reflections. In a word, they were entirely cunformable 
to the laws by which the wise legislator of Sparta had been careful 
to regulate conversations. 

Cleomenes himself appeared like the master who thus formed 
the citizens,not somuctiby his discourse as by his e:(amp1e, afford- 
ing, in the simple and frueal tile which he led, and which had no- 
thmginitsuperiortothat of the meanest of his subjects, an affecting 
model of wisdom and abstinence, which facilitated beyond expres- I 
sioii hia accomplishment of the great thinos which he performed in 
Greece. For those whose afioirs carried them to the courts of 
other kings, did not. admire their riches and magnificeiice, so mncb 
as they detested tlieir imperious pride, and the haughtiness with 
whicli tiiey treated those who approached them. On the contrary, 
no such offensive manners were ever experienced in the court of' 
Cleomcnes. He appeared in a very plain habit, without guards 
and almost without officers; the audiences he gave were as long 
as the people who applied to tiim could desire : be gave all maimer 
of nersons a very agreeable reception, without treating any body 
with an air of austenty. This affable end engaging behaviour gain- 
ed him the universal love and veneration of his people, in ^^licb 
the true grandeur and merit of a kbg undoubtedly consist. 

Uls table was extremely simple and frugal, and truly Laconic. 
No music-was ever introduced there, nor did any one desire it, as 
his conversation well supplied its place ; and it is certain that those 
who are capable of discourNng well, may pass Uieir time very 
agreeably without hearing songs. Cleomenes never failed to en- 
liven those repasts, either by proposing curious and imjrartanl 
questions, or relating some useful and agreeable piece of history ; 
•eaBoniog the whole with a delicate vein of wit and gayc^. H* 
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thongbt it n^ber an BTvament of a prince's merit nor glory to at- 
tach men to hU interest Dy the attractioOB of nchee and splendid 
table? ; wliereas the ability of gaining their' bcarlfi by the amiable 
power of (liECourse, and the charms of an intercouree in which frank- 
ncsa and sincerity always prevailed, «raa considered by him as ft 
truly roya] quality. 

A.M. 3770. Tliis affable and engaging disposition of Cleo- 

*■"■ J' *-"■ "^ tnenea secured him tbo affection of aU the troops, 

and inspired them with such an ardour for his service, &s seemed to 
iuLve rendered them invincible. He took several places from the 
Acbeeans, ravaged the territories of their allies, and advanced 
almost as far as Phere, with intention either to give them battle, 
or discredit Aratus es a pusiljanimous leader, wbo had fled f^m 
his enemy, and abandoned all their champaign country to be plun- 
dered. The Acheans having taken the fiefl with all their troopa 
kjid encamped in tlie territories of Dyme, Cleomenes followed 
them thither, and harassed them perpetually with so niuch intre- 
pidity, as at last compelled them to come to a battle, wherein be 
obtained a complete victoTy; for he put their anny to flight, killed 
abundance of men, and toob a ereat number of prisoners. 

The Acheeans were extremely dejected at these severe losses,* 
and began to be apprehensive of the Eieatest calamities from Sparta, 
especially if she should happen to oe supported by the jiEtoIiaiis, 
according to the rumour wtuch then prevailed. Aratus, who had 
□Bually been elected general every ouier year, refused that com- 
missioii when be was chosen again, and Timozenes was substituted 
in his stead. The Achteans severely censured the conduct of Ara- 
tus on tliis occasion, and with great justice, as he, wbo was con- 
sidered by them as their pilot, had now abandoned the helm of bis 
vessel amidst a threatening tempest, wherein it would have been 
proper and glorious tor bmi to nave seized it 'into his own hands, 
even by tbrce, if it had not been offered to Iiim, in imitation of seve- 
ral great examples related in history, and thus to have been solely 
BoliStous to sav? the state at the expense of his own life. If he 
bad even de^aired of retrieving the affairs of the Acheans, he 
ought rather to have submitted to Cleomenes, who was a Grecian 
byTjirth, and king of Sparta, than to call in the assietance of fo- 
reigners, and make them masteis of Peloponnesus, as be will soon 
appear to have done : jealousy, however, extinguishes all prudent 
reflectione, and is a malady not to be cured by reason abne. 

A. U. 3;tt. I'he Achnans being reduced to the last extre- 

Aot-J. c. ^7, mities, especially after the loss of this battle, sent 

ambassadors to Cleomenes, to negotiate a peace. The king seem- 
ed at first determined to impose very rigid terms upon tbem ; hut 
aflerwards despatched an embassy on his pail, and only demanded 
to bo iLppointed general of the Achcan league, promising on tha. 

PtBt. la Ctaan. p. Si I. Ki hi Aiat. lOHi 
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coaditiDn ta ucoDunodate all dit&i«DCea between tlkein, and ruton 
the priBoaerd nod places he bad taken Troin them. The Acheana, 

who were very inclinabte to accept of peace on thoee tenns, desired 
Cleonienes to be present at Lema, where they were to hold a gene- 
ral assembly, in order to conclude the treat;. The king aet out 
accordingly for that place, but an unexpected accident wliich hap- 
pened toliim prevented the interview; and Aratus endeavoured U> 
improve it in euch a manner as to hbder the negotiation from being 
renewed. He imagined, that aa be bad possessed the ctiief authori- 
ty in we Acbean league hr tlie space of thirty-three yeiTB, it 
would be very diagracefu) to him if a young man were eu^red, as 
it were, to graft hiraselfupon him, and divest bim of all bis glory and 
power, by supplantbg him in a command which he bad acquired, 
augmented, and retained for so many yeara. These coDsiderations 
indnced him to use all his efforts to dissuade the Achcans from 
accepting tbe conditions proposed to them by Cleomenes : but as 
tie bad the mortification to find that the Achnans would not coin- 
Bide with bim in o[nniou, because they dreaded tbe bravery and 
(Uicommon success of Cleomenes, and likewise thought that the 
Intentions of the laacedcmonians to restore Feloponneeus to its 
ancient state were very just and reasonable, he hatl recourse to an 
expedient which would not have become any Grecian, and was ex- 
tremely dishonourable in a man of his rank and character. Tbi« 
Was, to call in the assistance of Antigonus, king of Hacedonia,and 
by inevitable consequence make him master of Ureece. 

Hq bad not forgotten that Antigonus had great cause to be di«- 
satisfied with him :* but be was sensible that princes may be pro- 
perly said to have neither friend nor enemies, and that they form 
their sentiments of things by the standard of their own interest. 
He, however, would not openly enter into a negotiation of this na- 
ture, nor propose it as for himself 1 becauseheknewtbat.if it should 
happen to prove unsuccessful, he must inevitably incur aU theodiuni; 
ana besides, it would be making a plain declaration to the AchEaoa, 
that if he had not absolutelydespoired of retrieving their Bffitira,he 
would not have advised them to have recourse to their professed 
enemy. He, therefore, concealed his real views, like on artful and 
experienced politician, and proceeded by indirect and secret nte- 
thods. As the city of Megalopolis was nearest in situutiou to 
Spana, it lay most exposed to the incursions of the enemy, and the 
inhabitants began to be tired of the war, as the Acbeana were so 
far from being in a condition to support them, that tbey were un- 
able to defend themselves. PTicophones and Cercides, two citizen* 
ofHegalopolis, whom Aratus had brought over to bis BrJieme.made 
R proposal in tbe council of that city, ^r demanding permission of^ 
the Acbteans, to implore tbe osustance of Antigonus. This motion 
wu immediately assented to, and the Acbieans g^rijitad tliem tha 

• Pdlgrb. L U. p. U»-H(. ' 
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pennmion thej denrecl. These two citiznu wel« tben depoted to 
be tlie messengers to make tbat pmposal to the king', and Arstui 
had been caretul to fufnish them with aiifficient instruction* before- 
hand. When they received audience of Antieonus, they lig-btlj 
touched upon the particulars which related to Uioii citj, and tben 
strongly insisted, in conformity to their inetructioriS, on the immi- 
neot Sanger to which tbe king himself would be exposed, should 
the nlliajicB which was then talked of between tbe £toUans and 
Cleomenes take effect. They then represented to bini, that if tho 
united forces of these two states ehonld have those advantages over 
the Achsans which they expected to obtain, the towering- ambition 
of CleoDieoes would never be satisfied with the mere conquest of 
Pcloponnesne, ae it was evident that he aspired to the empire of all 
Greece, which it would be imposHibk for him to aeiie, without 
entirely deetropng the aatboritjr of tbe Hacedonisns. To these 
remonstrances they added, that if the £toliane should not happen 
to join Cleomenes, the Acbteana would be capable of supporting 
themselves with tbeir own Ibrces, and would have no cause to trou- 
ble the king with their importunitieB for his assistance ; but if, on 
tbe other hand, fortune should prove adverse to them, and permit 
the confederacy between those two states to take effect, they must 
then entreat him not to be an unconcerned spectator of the ruin of 
Peloponnesus, wliich might even be attended with fatal consequences 
to himself. They also took care to insinuate fo the kbg, that Aratus 
would enter into all hb measures, and give him, in due time, suffi- 
cient security for his own fidelity and good intentions. 

Antigoniis liighly approved aU these representations, and seized 
with pleaBuretheopportaniWthatwas now offered him, of engaging 
in the affairs of Greece. This bad always been the policy ot the 
tiicceseors of Alexander, who, by declaring themselves kings, had 
converted the frame of theii respective governments into monarchy. 
They were sensible that they were dee^y inierestei! in opposing all 
Bucb states as had any incnnation to retain their liberty, and the 
form of popular government ; and wherever they found themselves 
in no condition to crush this inclination entirely, they attempted to 
weaken it at leastj and to render the people incapable of forming 
any considerable enterprises, by sowing tbe seeds of division between 
republics and free states, and engaging them in wars against each 
other, in order to render tliemaelves necessary to them, und prevent 
their shaking off the Macedonian yoke by uniting their forces. 
Polybu'B,* speaking of one of these princes, declares, in express 
terms, that tie paid large pensions to several tyrant* in Grssce, 
who were professed enemies to liberty. f 

It cannot, therefore, be thought surprising, that Antigonnsshonld 
so readily comply with the sollcitatioos and demands oT t)ie Mega- 
lopolitans. Ae wrote them an obliging letter, wherein he promised 
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to unat tbem, ptorided the Acbnuw wonld ccRuent to that pre 

csediiij. The intiiibitants of MegalopoUa were transported at th 
happy result of their negotiation, and inimediately despatcheci tli 
same deputies to tbe general asienibly of the Acheana, in older t 
inform tne people of uie good mtentions of Antigonua, and to pres 
tbem to Bead for them inunediately, and to put their interests inb 
his hinda. 

Aratus did not fai] to consratalate himself in private on the mas 
terly stroke by which he hod succeeded in hia intri^e, and to Bnc 
AntigoDua not poasesaed with any impreseione to his prejudice, ai 
he had reason to apprehend. He wished, indeed, to have h&d nc 
occasion for his assbt&nce ; and though necessity obliged him Co 
b&ve recourse to that prince, he was uowilling to have those tiiea- 
■iires imputed to him, but wiahed them to seem to have been con- 
certed by the Achssiis, without any intorference on his part. 

When the deputies from Meg^opolia were inb'oduced into the 
uaembly, they read tbe letter of Antisonus, and related all the 
particulars of the obli^ng reception he had given them ; with the 
affection and e«teemlie had expressed for the Achcans, afT3 tlie 
advAitageouB aSera he made them. They concluded with desiring, 
in the name of their city, that the AchKans would invite Antigoniia 
to be present as soon as possible in their assembly ; and every one 
seemed to approve of that motion. Aratus then rose up, and aftt'r 
he had represented the good will of the kin? in the strongest light, 
and commended the sentiments that prevsifed in the assombly, he 
intimated to them, that there was no necessity for precipitating 
measures; and that it should he a point of honour with the republic 
to endeavour to maintain aud termihato her war^ by her own forces ■ 
and that if any calamitous accident should render her incapable of 
doing Bo, it would then be time enough to have recourse to her 
friends. This advice was generally approved ; and it was concluded 
that theAchieans shouldemployonlytheirown forces in supporting 
■he present war. 

A. M. 3778. The events of it were, however, very unfavourable 

AnLj. csaa. to them;* for Cleomenea made himself master of 
eeveral cities of Pelrajonnesus,* of which Argos was the most con- 
A, H, rm. siderable, and at last seized Corinth, but not the ciCa- 
Ani. I. c. 225. del. The Acbssans had then no longer time for 
deliberation ; Antigonus was called in to their asBistance, and they 
came to a resolution todeliverupthe citadel of Corinth to him, with- 
out which he would never have engaged in that expedition ; for ha 
wantod a place of strength, and there was none which suited him 
BO eifectually as that, as well on account of its advant^eous situa- 
tion between two seas, as its fortiGcatlons, which rendered it almost 
unpregnable. Aratus sent his son to Antigonus among the other 

* PIdL In Cleom- p. S14, B15, 
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hostages. Tbat prince advanced hj lonj; nurcbea, with an aimy 
of 30,000 Ibot, and 1400 borse. Aratus set out by sea, with the 
principal oScere of the league, to meet AntigtinuB at the city of 
re^, unknown to the enemy ; and when that prince was informed 
□r his arrival in person, he advance to hint, and rendered him ail 
the honours due to a genera! of distinguished rank and merit. 

Cleomenes, instead of attempting to dnfcnd the passage of the 
isthraus, tiiouglit it more advieeable to throw up trenches and raise 
Bliong w&Iia to fortify the passes of the Onian mountains,* and to 
hnrass the enemy by frei^uent attacks, rather tlian hazard a battle 
against such well-diEciplined and warlike troops. This conduct of 
the king of Sparta reduced Antigonus to great extremities; for 
he ha<l not provided himself with an; considerable quantity of pro- 
viaioos, and found it not very practicable to force the passes defend* 
edhy Cleomenes: theonly expedient, therefore, to which Antigonus 
could have recourse in this perpteiity, was to advauee to the pro- 
montory of HerKB, and from thence to transport bis army by sea to 
Sicyon, which would require a oonsiderable space of time, as well 
as great preparations, which could not easily be mode. 

A. M. Slfo, While AntigonuB was embarrassed in this man- 

AnL J. C.2W. ner, some friends of Aratus arrived at his camp, one 
night, by sea, and informed him, that the people of Argos had re- 
volted against Cleomenes, and were then b^ieging the citadeL 
Aratus having received 1500 men from Antigonus, set out b; sea 
and arrived at Epidaurus. 

Cleomenes, receiving intelligence of these proceedings about 
nine or ten in the evening, immediately detached Megistones with 
9000 men, to succour his party at Argos as soon as possible ; after 
which he industriously watched the motions of Antigonus; and to 
animate the Corinthians, assured them, that the meorders which 
had lately happened at Argos, were no more than a slight commo- 
tion cxciled by a fow mutinous persons, which would easily he sup- 
pressed. In this, however, he was deceived ; for Hegistoncs having 
been slain in a skirmieh, as soon as he entered Argos, the Laceds- 
monian garrison was reduced to the last extremity, and had sent 
several couriers to demand immediate assistance from the Spartan 
army. Cleomenes being then apprehensive that the enemies, if 
thsy should happen to make themselves masters of Argos, would 
shut up all the posses against him ; by which means they would be 
in a condition to ravage all Laconia with impunity, and even to form 
the siege of Sparta, which would then be without defence ; he, 
therefore, thought it adviseable to decamp, and marched with all 
his anny firom Corinth. 

Antigonus, immediately after this retreat of the Lacedtemonians, 
entered Corinth, and placed in it a strong garrison. Cleomenes, in 

* Thet wttr a ridce nf mounliliw which ritpnitnl flom Ibe ncln of Bdnm, In tbs 
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the mean time, aniT«d at AmM,be&re tbe ntolters had any eoepi 
-uon of hia apfHvach, and at first succeeded bo far, as to scale seve- 
ral parts of the town, whete he forced Knne of theenemied'ttoopeto 
nve themselves bj flight ; but AratUB having entered the city on 
one aide, and king Antifonus appearing with all his tnx^ on tbe 
otlier, Cleomenes retirea to Hantinea. 

While he was on Ma march, he receiTed at Tesva, in the evening, 
•ome oewa by messengera from Lacednmon, which aficcted him as 
much as all lus Ibnner nusfortunea. They acqiuiinled him with the 
death of hia consort Agiatia, from whom bo bad never been able to 
abaent himself a whole dm^iaigD^eveii when his expeditions weie 
most Buccessful ; and auch was hia tenderness and esteem for her, 
that it had alwaya been customary for him to make frequent retnrna 
to Sparta to enjoy the pleasure of her company. The next morn- 
ing he renewed liie march by break of day, and arrived early at 
Bparta, where, afler he had devoted aome momenta in pooring out 
hb Borrows to his mother and cliildren in his own house, he resum- 
ed the management of public affairs. 

Much about the same time, Ptolemy, who had promised to assist 
hiin in the war, sent to him to demand hia mother and children as 
hostages. It was a long time before Cleomenea could venture to 
acquaint his parent with the king of E^pt's demand ; and though 
he frequently went to visit her, with an intention to explain himself 
to her, he never had resolution enough to enter upon the subject. 
Hia mother observing his embarrassment, began to entertain some 
suspicion of the cause ; for mothera have generally a great share of 
penetration, with reference to their ciiildren. She inquired of those 
who were most intimate witli him, whether her son did not desire 
something- from ber, which he could not prevail upon himself to 
communicate to her f And when Cleomenea had at last the re- 
solution to open the afiair to her, " How, my aon," said she with 
a amile, " is this the secret you wanted counige to disclose to me .* 
Why, in the name of heaven, did you not immediately cause me to 
be put on board some vessel, and sent, without a moment's delay, 
to any part of the world, where my person may be useful to Spsrta, 
before old age consumes and destroys it in languor and inaction ?" 

Wheu the preparations for her voyage were completed, Cratcei- 
clea (for bo the mother of Cleomenea was called) took her eon apajl, 
a few moments before she entered the veasel, and led him alone 
Into the temple of Neptune. There she held bim a great nhile 
clasped in ber arms ; and after she had tenderly kissed him, with 
her face bathed in teats, aha recommended the liberty and honour 
of his country to hia care. When she saw him weep in the e: 

the temple, may see us weep, c_ _, ^ __ 

For this ia in our power; events are in the hands of God." 

•he had ezpreaaeo herself to thia e^ct, itbe compoaed ber counta 
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nmnce, )e^ her infant gnuidscHi to tbe ship, and commanded tin jrfM 
to sail th&t tnomeut from the port. 

As aooD BH fibe arrived id Egypt, ehe wu informed that Ptotomj, 
having received an embuey from Antigonus, was aatiBfied with the 
proposals made by that prince ; and etie had likewise intelligence 
that hei son Cleomenea was solicited by the Achcans to conclude 
a. treaty between tliera and Sparta, but Uiat he durst not put an end 
to the war without the consent of Ptolemy, because be was appre- 
hensive for his mother, who was then in the power of that king. 
When she was apprized of these circumetances. she sent eipreta 
orders to her son to transact, without the least fear or hedtation, 
whatever he imagined would prove benelicial and glorious to 
Sparta, and not to sufler himself tu he disconcerted hy his appreiien- 
tione of the treatment an old woman and a child might sustain hxtm 
Ptolemy. Such were the eenliments which even the women of 
Sparta thought it their glory to cherish. 

A. H. 3ifl. AntigonuB,* in the mean time, having made him- 

AnL J. c.BSi. self master of Tegea,MBntinea, Orchomenua.and 
■everal other cities ; CleomeDes, who was then reduced to the ne- 
cesuty of defending Laconia, permitted all the Helots who were 
capable of paying five mins (about ten pounds sterling) to purchase 
their f(«edom. From this contribution be raised 500 talents (about 
1 tojOOOl. sterling,} and armed 2000 of these Helots afler the Mace- 
donian manner, m order to oppose them to tbe Leucaspides of An- 
tigonus; he then formed an enterprise.whichcertamlyno one could 
have expected from him. The city of Hegalmmlis was very con- 
siderable at that time, and even not inferior to Sparta in power and 
extent. Cleomenes concerted measures for surprising tliis city, 
and to take it without any opposition ; and as Antigonus had sent 
most of his troops into winter-quarters in Macedonia, while he him- 
self continued at Egium, to assist in t)ie assembly of tlie Achnans, 
the king of Sparta justly supppsed that the gsTrison of the city could 
not be very etrong at that time, nor much upon their miard, as not 
beingapprehensiveof any insult from an enemy so week as bimeelf; 
and, consequently, that if he proceeded with exjiedition in his de^ 
sign, Antigonus, who was then at the distance of^three days' march 
from the ^ace, would he incapable of afRirding it any assistance. 
The event succeeded according to the plan he had projected : foi 
he arrived at the city by night, scaled the walls, and made himeelf 
master of the place without any opposition. Most of tbe inhabitants 
retired to Messene, with their wives and children, before their ene- 
mies bad any thoughts of pursuing them ; and Antigonus was not 
informed of this accident, till it was too late to retrieve it. 

Cleomenes, out of a generosity of mind which has few examples 
in history, sent a herald to Heeaene to acquaint the people of Me- 
l^opolie, that he would restore them their city, provided they 
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wonld iWK wn ee ths Acbnan league, and enter into b frienddiip 
cud confedemcj with Sparta; but advantageous as this o^er 
■eemed, they could not prevail on tfaemsetvea to accept it, but rather 
cboae to be deprived of their egtates, lu veil as of the moauments 
of their anceetora and the temples of their goda ; in a word, to see 
themeeWee diveeted of all that whb most dear and valuable to them, 
than to violate the faith tbev had awom to their allies. The famous 
Fbilopcenien, whom we shall frequently have occasioD to mentiou 
in the sequel of thia history, and who was then at Meaaene, con- 
tributed not a little to this genennis resolution. Who could ever 
expect to discover bo much greatness of aoul, and aiich noble senti- 
-menls, in the very dregs of Qre«ce; for by that name the times of 
which we now treat may justly be described, when we compare them 
with thegbrious ages of Greece unibid and triumphant, when even 
the lustre of its victories was surpassed by the apleadour of its vii^ 

This refusal of the Hegajopplitvts highly enraged Cleomenes, 
who, till the moment he received their answer, had not only spared 
tbecilf, but had even been careful to prevent the soMiera from com* , 
mitting the least disorder; but bis anger was Chen influned to such a 
deffree.that he abandoned the place to pillage.and sent all the statues 
and pictares to Sparta. He also demolished the greatest part of the 
walls, with the strongest qnarters in the place, and then marched 
iaa troops back to Sparta. The desolation of the city extremely aA 
flicted the Achsans, who considered their inability to assist such 
Mthful alliea, IS s crime for which they ought to reproach them* 

This people was soon sensible, that by imploring the aid oTAn- 
tigonus, they had snbjected themselves to an imperious master, who 
made their liberties the price of his aid. He compelled them to pass 
a decree, which prohibited them from vmting to any king, or 
•ending an embassy, witbout his peimission ; and he obliged them 
to furnish provisions and pay for the garriaoD he had put into the 
citadel of Corinth; which, in reality, was making them pay for their 
own ohaiiiH, for this citadel was the very place which kept them in 
subjection. Tiiey abandoned themselves to slavery in so abject a 
manner, as even to offer sacrifices and hbations, and exhibit public 
games, in honour trf'Antigonus. Even Aratus himself was treated 
witb equal disrespect. Antigonus set up in Argos all the statues of 
those tyrants which Aratus had thrown down, and destroyed all 
those which had been erected in honour of the persons who sur- 

Erised tliecitadet of Corinth, except one, which was that of Aratus 
imsdf; and all the entreaties of this general could not prevail 
npon the king to desist from such a proceeding. The sight of th^se 
transactions gave him the utmost anxiety; not he was no longer 
master, and eaScred a just punishment tor subjecting himself and 
hia country to a foreign yoke. After Antigonus bad token the city 
c^UantiiiM, and most inhnmnily mardered a great number t^ tin 
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ciUzeoB, and Eold the rest into captivity, he abandoned the pJace to 
the Argives, iu order to its beii^ re-peopled by them, and even 
charged Arattia with that coramissiOD, who had the meaimeHe to call 
this new inhabited city* by the name oF him who had ehowu bim- 
Eelf its most ciiiel 'enemy 1 a sad, and, at the saioe time, a sain- 
tary example, which nhowB that when once a person haa conaenteJ 
to Btoop to a state of servitude, he aeea himself daily compelled tn 
descend lower, without knowing where or bow to stop. 

Aratus, by having himself contributed to load liis republic with 
ahackles, was guilty of an unpardonable crime, llie enoimity ot 
which no great qiiolitT. nor any shining action, can ever extenuate. 
He acted thus cioicly through jealousy of bis rival CleomaDea, 
whose glory, and the superiarity that youn^ prince had obtained 
over him by the euccese of hia arms, were insupportable to him. 
What, says Plutarch, did Cleomeitee demand of the Achcans, aa 
the sole preliminary to the peace he offered them, but merely their 
elcctionofhim as their general f And even that was with a view to 
the welfare of their cities, and to secure to them the enjoyment t^ 
their libertiei, as a testimony of bis gratitude for so sicnal an ho- 
nour, and ao glorious a title. If, therefore, continues Plutarch,it 
bad been absolutely neccssuy for them to have cboem either C]»- 
omen -sor Antigoaus,or in other words, aGreek era Barbariai), for 
the R icedonians were considered as such; in a word, if they were 
abli^ il to have ■ m-ister, would not the meanest citizen of Sparta 
havi '^"'" i',<.i(![Ht)le to the greoteet oftheMscedcniaris;. at least, 
in tl ipmion of those who had any regard to the honour and repu- 
tation of Greece ? Jealousy, however, extin^uiehed all tho?e senti- 
Dicnts in the mind of Aratu ; go difficult le it to behold superior 
merit with an eye of satisfaction and tranquillity. 

Aratua,t1terefore,tLatlie might not seem to submit to Cleomenes, 
nor consent that a king of Sparta descended from Hercules, and a 
king who had lately re-estabhshcd the accietit dircipUnc of that city, 
ehouldadil to his other titlcstbatof cnptain-gci^eralcf the Achteans, 
called in a stranger, to whom he had foncprly profce£ed himself a 
mortal enemy; in consequence of which beSlled Peloponnesus with 
those very Jjacedoniand whom be had made it his gloiy to expel 
from thonce in hb youth. He even threw hiineeir at their feet; 
and all Achain, by hla example, fell prosCrste betbre them, as an 
indication of their i^oniptitude to accomplish the rammsTids of 
their iif^rious mastets- In a word, from Rnuui accustomed 1o 
liberty, be became on abject and tierviie flaticrer; he hid the base- 
nesH to of&r sacrifices to Anti^onu?, to appear himself at lt:e iieud 
of a procession crowned witli chupleta of floweis, ioioing at the 
■ame time in hymns to the honour of that prince, and rendering by 
these low adulations that homage to a mortal man, which none but 
the Divinity can claim; to a man who llten carried ^eath in liia 



boaom, and wu ntAy to sink into pntrefvction ; for he at that time 
was redacod to the Irut extremity' by a bIow consumptioii. Aratni 
waa, however, a man of great merit in other reapecta, and had 
•howD himself to be an extraordinary personr and well worthj of 
Greece. In him, says Plutarch, we see a deplorable instance of 
human frailty ; which amidst the lustre of so mauy rare and excel- 
tent qualitiea, canaot form the model of virtue exempt from all blame. 

We have already obBerved,* that Antigonna had aent his troops 
into winter-quarters in Macedonia. Cleomenes, at the return of 
■prine, formed aq enterprise, which, in the opinion of the vulgar, 
was uie result of tementy and fully; but, according to PolybiuB, a 
competent judge in alTairs of that nature, it was concerted with all 
imaginable prudence and sagacity. As he was sensible that the 
Maceduniana were dispersed in their quaiteia, and that AntigoDui 
passed ttie winter season with his friends at Argos, without any 
other guard than an inconsiderable number of tbreign troope; bo 
made an irruption into the territories of Argos in order to lay them 
waste. He conceived at tlie same time, that either Antjgoiiua 
would be so much affected with the apprehensions of ieiiominy as to 
hazard a battle, when he would certaml; be defeated; ort'>at,<H) 
the other hand, if he should decline fighting, he would lose 11 hi« 
reputation with the Achiesna, while the Spart'is- nn the coi rary, 
would be reodered more daring and intrepid. TDeevvui siicweded 
according to his expectations; for as the whole country wa£ . jined 
by the devastations of his troops, the people of Argos, m their rage 
And impatience, assembled in a tumultuous manner at the palaca 
gate, and with a murmuring tone pressed the king either to give 
titeir enemies battle, or resign the command of his troops to those 
who were less timorous than himself. But Antigonus, who had so 
much of the prudence and presence of mind essential to a ^rcat 
general, as to be sensible that the dishonourable part of one id his 
station, did not consist in hearing himself reproached, but in expos- 
ing himself rashly and without reason, and in quitting certainties for 
chance, refused to take the field, and persisted in his resolntion not 
to ight. Cleomenea therefore led up bis troops to the walls of 
Argos, and when he had laid the open country waste, inarched hii 
anny back to Sparta. 

This expedition redounded very much to his honour, and obliged 
even his enemies to confess that be was an excellent general, and 
a person of the highest merit and capacity in the conduct of the 
most arduous afbirs. In a word, they could never BiifRciently ad- 
mire his manuer of opposing the forces of a single city to the whole 
power of the Macedonians, united with that of all Peloponnesus, 
notwithstandiug the immense supplies which had been furnished by 
the king; and especially when theji considered that he had not only 
preserved Laconia free from all msults, but had even penetratM 
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into the territories of his enemieB, wlwie be T&vafed the coimUy, 
and made himself maeter of geveral great citiea. This they wete 
peiBuaded could Dot be the effect of any ordinoiy abUitJeB in the art 
of VBJ, Dorof any common magouiimity. A misfortime, however, 
oohappiiy prevented him from leinatatiiig Sparta in het ancient 
power, as will be evident in the aeqael. 

SECT. V. " 

The cet«1mr«d battTn of Selula, wherein AndfluatiB dflfMti CleofDens, who relir«a 
hilo E(TpL AnliEooiu iniilc<it hlnueir maKer ot Bpuu, and uulslfau dtr wttft 

fttat Itnmuin, TlM denh of thil nrlnu. wba li ncadled bi Fblllp, Uk Bn sT 
lemetriiu. TM deaili of Ptnlemi Eueifein, lo whrm Uuons Flotemi PhUopuoi 
nicceeda. Afieai eanhquiks *i Rbodeg. Tbe noble lencmli]' nT [lioH princM 

— ■"■'■—1 1^ tbu cilanutr- Tbe lew of Ox flumut ColDBU. 

A. M. 37B1, Tie Mttcedonians* and AchBans having quitted 

Ani. J. c, SSI their quarters on the approach of summer, Antigo- 
nus put himself at the head of them, and advanced inte Laconia. 
His army wasconipoEcd ofSS,0OO foot and leoO horse; but that of 
Cleomenes did not amount to more than 30,000 men. As the lat- 
ter of these two princes expected an irruption from the enemy, be 
had fortified all the paEses, by posting detachments of his troops in 
them, and by throwmg up intrenchntents, and cutting down trees, 
after which he farmed hia Camp at Selasift. He imagmed, and with 
^od reason, that the enemies would endeavour to force a paiea^ 
into the country through this avenue, in which he was not deceiv~ 
ed. Thisdehle was formed by two mountains, oneof vrbich had the 
name of Eva, and the other that of OIjTnpua. The river Oeneua 
ran between them, on the banks of which was the road to Sparta. 
Cleomenes, having thrown up a strong' intrenchment at tbe foot of 
tiiese mountains, posted his brother Buclidas on the eminence of 
Eva, at the head of the ailiea, and planted himself on Olympus with 
tbe LacedffimoniauB, and a party of the foreign troops, placing, at 
tiie seme time, along each bank of tbe river, B detachment of the 
cavalry and foreign auxiliaries. 

Antigunus, when he arrived there, saw all the paeses fortified, 
and was sensible,bythe manner in which Cleomeneshad posted his 
troops, that he had neglected no precaution either for defending 
himself or attacking- his enemies, and that he had formed his camp 
into such an advantageous dieposltion, as rendered all approacbea 
to it extremely difficult. All thb abated bis ardour for a battle, and 
caused him to encamp at a small distance, where he had an oppor- 
tunity of covermg his troops with a rivulet. He continued there 
forseveral days, in order to view the situation of the dififercnt posts, 
and sound the disposition of the nations who composed the enemy's 
army. Sometinies he seemed to be forming designs, which kep) 
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the eDemy in iiiKpeiise how to act. Thej bowever were almt^ 
upon theb giwrd, and their sltuBtion secured Cham from insiilta m 
any quarter. At last both aides resolved upon a decisive battle. 
It IB not easy to compreheDd why CleomeneB, who was posted so 

advantageously, and whoee troops were inferior to those of the 
enemy by one-third, while they were secure of a free communica- 
tion in their rear with Sparta, from whence they might be eupplied 
with provisions, should resolve, without the leut apparent neces- 
■ity, to hazard a battle, the event' of which was to decide the ikto 
of Liacedtemon . 

Polybius indeed seems to intimate the cause of this proceeding', 
when he observes, that Ptolemy caused Cleomenes to be acquaint- 
ed, that be no longer would supply him with money, and exborted 
aim at the same time lo come to an accommodation with Antigo- 
aus. As Cleomeoes therefore was incapable of defraying the ex- 
oense ol'this war, and was not only in aneaj with hia foreign troops 
to the amount of a very considerable sum, but found it estremely 
difficult to maintua hie Spartan forces, we may consequently sup- 
pose that this situation of his afioira was his inducement to venture 
a battle. 

When the ngnals were given on each side, Antigonus detached 
a body of troops, consisting of Macedonian and lUyrian battalions, 
alternately disposed, against those of the enemy posted on mount 
Eva. Ifis second line consisted of Acarnaniaos and Cretans, and 
in the rear of these, 2000 Achsans were drawn up as a body of 
reserve. He drew up bia cavalry along the bank of the river, in 
order to oppose those of the enemy, and caused them to be support- 
ed by 1000 of the Acbean foot and the same number of Megalo- 
politans. He then placed himself at the head of tlie Macedoniana 
and the light-armed foreign troops, and advanced to mount Olym- 
pus to attack Cleomenes. The foreigners were disposed into the 
first line, and marched unmediately before the Macedonian phalanx, 
which was divided into two bodies, the one in the rear of the other, 
becaase the ground would not admit theii foiming a larger front. 

The action began at mount Eva, when the light-armed troops, 
who bad been posted with an intention to cover and support ub 
cavalry of Cleomenes, observing that the rear of the AcJuean co- 
horts was uncovered, immediately wheeled about and attacked 
them. Those who endeavoured to gain the summit of the moun- 
tain, found themselvBH vigorously pressed by the enemy, and b 
great danger, being threatened m front by Eudidas, who was on 
the heights, at the same time they were charged in their rear by 
the ibreign troops, who assaulted them with the utmost impetuomty. 
PhUopiEmen and his citizens were posted among the cavalry of 
Antigonus, who were supported by the lUyrians, and had orders not 
to move from that post til! a particular signo.! should be eiven. Phi- 
kipcBmen observing that it would not be difficult to ftJl upon this 
light infantry of ^cUdaa, and lonttbem entirely, and tbMUwWu 
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the criticil moioeiit for the chKrwe, immediatelj commtoiicateil hia 

ci[ii<iioii (o euch of the king's officers as cominanded the cavdiy. 
'I'lie , however, would not bo much as bear him, merely because 
nc bad never commanded, and was then very young ; and even treat- 
., ed what he eaid aa abaurd. Philopcemen was not diverted frcin 
his purpi^ by this rebuff, but at the head of hia own citiieDa, whom 
he prevailed upon to follow him, he attacked and repulsed that 
body of infantry with great daughter. 

The Macedooiana and lUyriana bein^ disengaged by thia opera- 
tion from what before had retarded then motiona, boldly marched 
up the hiU to their enemiea. Euclidaa was then to engage with a 
phalanx, whose whole tbrce consisted in the etiict union ofits parts, 
the cloeeneaa of its r&uka, the steady and equal fiirce of its nume- 
rous and pointed spears, and the unifonn impetuosity of that heavy 
body, which by its weight overthrew and bore down all before it. 

In order to prevent this inconvRsience, an able officer would have 
marched down the mountain, with such of his troops as were light- 
est armed and most active, to have met the phalanx. He would 
have attacked them as soon as they began to ascenj^, end would 
then have harassed them on every side. The inequaUties of the 
mountain, with the difficulty of ascending it entirely uncovered, 
would have enabled him to have openea a passage through this 
body of men, and to have interrupted their march, by putting their 
ranks into confusioii, and breaking their order of battle ; he would 
also have fallen back by degrees, in order to regain the summit of 
the mountaia as the enemy advanced upon him, and afler he' had 
deprived them of the only advantage they could expect from the 
quality of their arms, and the disposition of their troops, he might 
have improved the advantage of bis post in such a manner as to 
have easily put them to flight- 

Euclidas, instead of acting in this manner, continued on the top 
of the mountain, flattering liimBelf that victory would infallibly 
attend his arms. He imagined, in all probability, that the higher 
he permitted the enemy to advance, the easier it would be for him 
to precipitate their troopi down the steep declivity : but as he had 
iu>t reserved for his own forces a sufficient extent of ^oiind for any 
retrea.t that miffht happen to be necessary for avoidmg the formi- 
dable charge of the phalanx, which advanced upon him in good or- 
der, his troops were crowded together in such a manner, as obliged 
them to fight on the summit of toe mountain, where they could nci* 
longruBtam the weight of the lUyrian anna,andthe order of buttle 
into which that infantry formed themselves on the eminence; and 
as hia men could neith^ retreat nor change thrar ground, they were 
soon defeated by their enemies. 

During this action, the cavalry of each armT had also engaged. 
That of the Achnans behaved themselvea with great bravery, and 
Philopmmen in particular; because they were sensible that the 
libertie* of their republic would be decided by this battle. Philo 



paiMB, m ttM heat of tha action, had his hone UDeil under turn, 
ai^ while bs fought on foot, he had both his thighs pierced through 
with a javeUn; the wound, however, wu not mortal, nor attended 
with any il] coDseaueaces. 

The two kings began the engagement on momit 0];mpuH, with 
tiieir light-armed troops and foreign eddien, of whom each of them 
had about SOOO. Ah the action took place in the tright of each Bove* 
rragn and his army, the troiqii vied with each other in ngnalizing 
themselvee, as well in parties, as when the battle became generaT 
Han to maD,-and rank to rank, all fought with the utmost vigour and 
obetinai^. Cleomenes, when be aaw his brother defeated, and hia 
cavaby beginning to give ground in the plain, was appreheasive 
that the enem^ would pour upon him firom all quarters ; and therefine 
thought U adfiwable to level all the intrenchments around his camp, 
and caoss bis wbolo army to msrch out in tront. The trumpets 
having eonnded a signal lor the Lght-armed troope to retreat from 
the space between the two camps, each phalanx advanced with loud 
shouts.shifting their lances at the same time, and began the charge. 
The action was verv hot. One while the Macedonians fell back 
before the valour of the Spartans ; and the^e, in their tum, were 
unable to susteintheweightof the Macedonian phalanx; tO at last 
the troops of AntigonuH advancing with their lances lowered and 
closed, charged the LacedKroooianB with all the impetuosity of ■ 
phalanx that had donbled its ranks, and drove them from their in- 
trenchments. The defeat then became general; the Lacet'ctno- 
nians fell in great numbers, and tboee who survived fied from the 
field of battle in the greatest disorder. Cleomenes, with onl; a 
few horse, retreated to Sparta. Plutarch assures us that most of 
the foreign troops perished in this battle, end that no more thau 
300 Laced ernonians escaped out of 6000. 

It may justly be said, that Antigonus owed his succepe, in some 
measure, to the prudence and bravery of the youn^ PhilopcEmcn. 
His boldness and resolution in attacking the light infantry of the 
enem^ with hh own troop alone, contributed to the overthrow of 
the wing commanded by fluchdaB,and that drew on the general de- 
feat. This action, undertaken 1^ a privatei captain of horse, not 
only without orders, but in opposition to the superior officers, end 
even contrary to the command of the general, seems to be a trans- 
gression of military discipline; but it ought to be TemembeTed.that 
the welfare of an army ia a circumstance superior to all other con- 
Eiderations. Had the general been present, ho himself would have 
given directions for that movement, and the delay even of a single 
moment might occasion the impoesibihty of its success. Itisevidenl 
that Antigonus judged of the action in this manner: for when tha 
iattle was over, he assumed an air of seeming displeasure, anJ 
demanded of Alexander, who commanded his cavalry, what his rea- 
•on could be tor beginning the attack befiiie the signal, contrary ta 
the orders ha bad issacd f Alexander lltcn replyinj, thu it wm not 
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tiimself, but t, youog officer of Uegalopolii, who htd treiwressed 
bis commanrfa in that manner : " Tw»t ^oung man," eaid AntigonuB, 
" in seizing tiie opportunity, behaved like & great general, but yoD 
the general like a young man." 

Sparta, on this ^isaGtur.Bhowed that ancient steaduieBs and intre- 
pidity, which Bcemed to have something of a savage air, and had 
distinguished her citizens on all occbeiodb. No nife was seen to 
mourn for the loss of her Ijusband. The old men, celebrated the 
death of their children ; and the children congratulated their fathers 
who bad fallen in battle. Every one deplored the fate wliich iied 
prevented them from sacrificing their lives to the liberty of tlieir 
country. They opened their hospitable doors to thofe who returned 
covei<»d with wounds from the army ; they attended them with pe- 
culiar care, end eagerly supplied them with all the accommodations 
they needed. No trouble or confusion was seen through the whole 
city, and every individual lamented more the public calamity, tlian 
any particular loss of their own. 

Cleomenes, upon his arrival at Sparta, addsed hia citizens to 
receive Antigoniis; assuring them, at the same time, that whatever 
mi^ht be hia own condition, he would always promote the welfaie 
of his country, with the utmost pleasure, whenever it should happen 
to be in his power. He then retired into hie own houee, but would 
neither drink, though very thirsty, nor sit down, though e;(lremely 
fatigued; but armed as !ie was, he leaned a^amst a column with 
bis head reclined on his arm: and after he had deliberated with hini- 
self for some time on the different measures which he might adopt, 
lie suddenly quitted the houee, and went with his friends to the port 
of Gythium, where he embariied in a vessel he had prepared for 
that purpose, and saDed for Egypt. 

A Spartan, ha\ing made a lively representation to him of the 
melancholy consequences that migh't attend his purposed voyage to 
Effypt,and the indignity a kingof Sparta would sustain bycrouch- 
ji ; in a servile maimer to a foreign princn, took that opportunity to 
f lort him in the strongest manner, to prevent those just reproaches 
I avn'""-' — jj glo ROUS death, and to justify himself, by tliat ae- 
I ■ .^iiiusi who had sacrificed their lives inthefieidsof Selasiafor 
t t liberty of Sparta, "YouaredeLeived," criedCleomenes."ifyou 
■ imagine there is any bravery in confronting death, merely through 
the apprehension of false shame, or the desire of enijity applause; 
say rather, that such an action is mean and pusillanimous. The 
death we may be induced to covet, instead of being the retreat froai 
ao action, ought to be an action itself,* since nothing can he mi>re 
dislionourable than either to live or die, merely for one's self. For 
my part, I shall endeavour to be useful to my country, to my latest 
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A. H. srei. Cleomenea bad scarce scl sail,* before Antigonui 

Ade-J. cm. arriveii at Sparta, and made bimself master of the 
citj. He seemed to treat tbe inhabitants more like a ftifend than a 
conqueror; and declared to them, that he had not engnged in a war 
B^net the Spartana.but against Cleomenea, nbose night had satis- 
fied and diaanned hia resentment. He added, that it would be glo- 
rious to his memory, to have it said bj posterity, that Sparta had 
leen preserved by the prince who alone bad the good fortune to 
take it. What be called preaerving that city, was the abolishing all 
tbat tbe zeal of Cicomeues had accomplished, for the re-estPblish- 
ment of the ancient laws of Lycurgus, though that conduct was tbe 
real cause of its riiin. Sparta loatallthBt was valuable to her, by the 
overthrow and involuntary retreat of Cleomenea. One fatal battle 
obscured that happy dawn of power and glory, and for ever deprived 
him of the hopes ofreinstating his city in her ancient splendour and 
original authority, which were incapable of euhsisting af^r the abo- 
lition of those Bocient laws and customs on which they had been 
founded. CorruDtion then resumed her former course, and daijj 
gathered strength, till Spatta sunk to her last declen^on in a very 
short space of time. It may therefore be justly said, that the bold 
views and enterprises of Cleomenes wera the last struggles of it« 
expiring liberty. 

Aotigouua lefl Sparta three da^s after be bad entered it; and hia 
departure was occasioned hy the mteUigence he had received, that 
a war had broken out in Macedonia, where the Barbarians commit- 
ted dreajlfut ravages. If this news had arrived three days sooner, 
Cieomenes might have been saved. Antigonus was already afflicted 
with a severe ,in disposition, which at last ended in a deep consump- 
tion and a continuaj defluxion of humours, that carried him off tvro 
't tliree years aflcr. He, however, would not suffer himself to ba 
dejected by his ill state of health, and had even spirit enougl to 
engage in new battles in his own kingdom. It is said, that t 'er 
he Jiad been ncto nous over the Illyrians,he wBssotransirjrted v tb 
joy, that he frequently repeated these expressions, .. ..; 7lnn. ja 
nappy day!" and that he uttered tliis exclamatiar ivitb so i,. h 
exertiun, that he burst a vein, and lost a large quantity of blcKnl ; 
this symptom was succeeded by a violent fever, which euded bis 
days. Some time before his death, be settled the succession to his 
dominions in fsvour of Philip, the son of Demetrius, who was then 
Iburtcen years of age ; or it mny be rather said, that he returned 
him the sceptre, which had unly been deposited in his hand. 

Cleomenes, in the mean time, arrived ot Aleiandria, whore ha 
met wiUi a very cold reception from the king, when he was first 
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Introduced into hia presence. Btit after he had gtven that nMnurch 
proofs of bis admirable Bense, and shown in his common conversa- 
tion the generous freedom, openness, and simplicity, of the Spartan 
manners, tempered with a graceful politeneES, in which there wu 
nothing mean, and even a. noble pride that became his birth and 
dignity, Ptolemy was then senEible of his merit, and esteemed him 
uifinitely above all those courtiers who were only solicitous to please 
him by abject Satteries. He was even struck with confusion and 
remoree fiir having neglected bo great a man, and for having abse- 
doned bim to Antigonus, wbo had raised bis own reputation, and 
enlarged his power to an infinite degree, by his victory over that 

A. M.iTsa. prince. The king of Egypt then endeavoured to 
Ant J. c.ei. comfort and relieve Cleomenes,bytreating him with 
everr marlt of honour, and giving him repeated assurances that he 
would eeiid him into Greece with a Seet and a supply of money, 
and would re-establish him on tlie thro:ie. He also Besigned him 
a yearly pension of twenty-four talents (about 5000(. sterlmg,) with 
which lie supported himself and his friends, with the utmost fru- 
gality, reaervmg all the remainder of that allowance for the relief 
A. M. 37^1. ef those who retired into EffjTt from Greece. Pto- 
Ani. J. C. S3I. lemy, however, died before he could accomplish hif 
promise to Cleomenes. This prince bad reigned twenty-five years, 
and was the last of that race in whom any true virtue and modera- 
tion wae conspicuous; for the generality of his successors were 
monsters of debauchery and wickedness.* The prince whoee cbi- 
racter we are now describing, had made it his principal care to ex- 
tend his dominions to the South,t from the time of his concluding 
the peace with Syria. Accordingly be had extended it the whole 
length of the Red Sea, ss well alon^ the Arabian, as the Ethiopian 
coasts, end even tu the Straits,] winch form s communication with 
the BDutbem ocean. He was succeeded on the throne of Egypt by 
his eon Ptolemy, sumamed PhUopator. 

A. U.2im. Some time before this,{ RhodeeauRered very con- 

Ant. J, c.^ siderable damages from a great earthquake: the 
walls of the city, with the arsenals, and the docks in the harbour 
where the ships were laid up, were reduced to a very ruinous con- 
dition; and the famous Colossus, which was esteemed one of the 
wonders of the world, was thrown down and entirely destroyed. 
It is natural to think, that this earthquake spared neither privsle 
bouses, nor public structures, nor even the temples of the poda. 
The loss sustained by it amounted to immense sums ; and tbeRho* 
dians, reduced to the utmost distress, sent deputations to all the 
neighbouring princes, to implore relief. An emulation worthy of 
praise, and not to be paralleled in history, prevaikid in favour of thai 
deplorable city; and Hiero and Gelon in Sicily, and Ptolemy in 
Bgypt.signalized themselves in a peculiar manner on that occasion. 
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The two former of these princes contributed above 100 tnlentB, an4 
erected twu statues in the public square i one of which represt-nted 
tlie people of Rhodes, and the pther that of Syracuse; the furmnr 
was crowned by t lie latter, to' testify, as Poly hi us observes, that the 
Syracusona thought the opportunity of relieving the Rbodians ■ 
fevour and obligation conferred upon tbemsetves. Ptolemy, besides 
his other expenses, which amounted to s very conaidenible eum, 
supplied thatpeople with 300 talents, a million jushels of com, and 
materials sumcient for building ten galleys of five benches of oars, 
and as many more of three benches ,l>esideB an infinite quantity of 
timber for other buildings; all which donations were accompanied 
with 3000 talents for erecting the Colosaua ojiew. Antigonus, 
ScIeucus,PrusiaB, Mithridates,ajid alltheprinces, ae well as cities, 
signalized their liberality on this occasion. Even private persoiu 
were desirous of sharing in this glorious act of humanity ; and his- 
torians have recorded taat a lai^ whose name was Cbryseis,* oud 
who truly merited that appellation, furnished from her own eub- 
staoce 100,000 bushels of com. Let the princes of these time:', 
says PolybiuB, who imagine they have done gloriously in giving 4 
or SOOO crowns, only consider how inferior their generosity is to 
that we have now described. Rhodes, in consequence of these 
liberalities, was re-established in a few years, io a more opulent and 
splendid state than she bad evor experienced before, iJT we only 
except the Colossus. 

This Colossus was a, brazen statue ofa prodigious size, as I liave 
already observed. Some authors have affirmed, that tlie moDCV 
arising from the contributions already mentioned, amounted to fivti 
times as much as the loss which the Rliodians had sustained. Ti.ib 
people,t instead of employing- the siiras they had received in re- 
placing that statuo according to the intention of the donors, pre- 
tended that the oracle of Delphi had forbidden it, and given tliem 
a command to preserve that money for other purposes, by wi^icli 
they enriched themselves. The Colossus lay neglected on the 
ground for the space of GTS years; at the expiration of which (tli:.t 
IB to say, in the 653d year of our Lord] MoawyasJ the sixth calipli 
or emperor of the Saracens, made himself master of Rhodes, and 
sold this statue to a Jewish merchant, who loaded 900 camels wilb 



rust, and very probably by theft, amounted to mora tiian 8i 
pounds, or 7200 qiiintaJs. 
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■elza Um trpaclHroitrij, mid pun nlin ta 

, ^a,^.., .... Ji the preceding book,* that Pto- 
Anu i.v.'-cai. leray Philopator had Biicceeden Ptolemy Euerge- 
tes, hU ttilher, in Egypt. On the other eide, Selcucus CullinicuB 
vsa dead in Parthia. He had lefl tiro eons, Seleiicue and Anti- 
ochiu ; and tlie hret, who vae the elder, succeeded to hb father's 
throne, and assuined the surname or Cerauniia, or the Thunder, & 
title very little aiiited to his character; for he was a very wesk 
prince both in body and mind, and never did any a[:tloii3 that cor- 
responded with the idea eugiiested by that name. Hia reign ivns 
short, and his authority but ill established, eitjier bthe army ortlii! 
provinces. What prevented his loeing it entirely was, that Achiriis. 
his cousin, son to Andromachns, his mother's brother, a man of 
couTSffe and abilities, assumed the management ofhis affairs, wbi''h 
his father's ill conduct had reduced to a very low ebb. As for An. 
dromachus, he was taken by Ptolemy, in a war with Calliniciis.anJ 
kept prisoner in Alexandria, daring all his reign and part of the 
fol'owing. 

■ PoMkLlT. p.3l!Lkl r. p.»S. mem-lnDuitaL AppUn. In errtv p. ISl. 
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A.II.»M. Attolus king of Pcrgunns having eeiied nt<aii 

AM. J. c. KU. all Asia Minor, from mount Taurus es for oa the 

HelleBpoDt, &eIeucuH marched agaiiiEt him, and left Hennias the 

" ' ---■'■ " — ■-- » -' ompanied him in that expcdi* 

^ « which the low state of hia 

affaira would admit. . 

A, H. uei. As there waa no money to pa<r the forces, and 

AnL J.cssa. the king was despised by the soldiers for hiH weak- 
new, Nicanor and Apaturius, two of the chief officers, formed a 
conspiracy against him during his absence in Phrygia, and poieoned 
bim. However, Achieiis revenged thai horrid action, by putliD|r 
to death the two ringleaders, and all who had engaged in their plot. 
He acted ailerwards with so much prudence and resolution with re- 
gard to the army, that he kept the soldiers in their obedience, and 
prevented Attalua from taking advantage of this accident, which, 
but for his oxcellent conduct, would have lost the Syrian empire all 
it still possessed on that mde. 

Seleucus dying without children, the army offered the crown to 
Acbieus, and several of the province? did tlie same. However, bs 
had the eenerosity to refuse it at that time, though he aflerwarda 
tliought Himself oblic^ to act in a different manner. In the pre- 
sent conjuncture, he nad not only refused the crown, but preserved 
it carefully for the lawful heir, Antiochus, brother of the deceased 
king, who was but in his lifleenth year. Seleucus, st his setting 
out for Asia Minor, had sent him into Babylonia,* to be educated, 
where lie was when his brother died. He was now brought from 
thence to Antioch, where be ascended the throne, and enjoyed it 
tjiirty-six years. — For his illustrioua actions he has been furnamed 
the Great. Achcus, to secure the succession in his favour, sent a 
detachment of the army to him in Syria, with Eplgenes, one of the 
late king's moat experienced generals. The rest of the forces, he 
kept for the service of the state, in that part of the country wliere 
he himself was. 

. A. m. 3J8S. AsBoonas AiitiochuB was possessed of the crown,r 

AnuJ. C.ei3. he sent Molo and Alexonder, two brolhers, into ihn 
East, the former ns gxivcrnor of Media, and the latter of Persiu. 
Acheus was appointed to preside over the provinces uf Asia Minor. 
EpiaenoB had the command of the troops which were kept about 
the king's person; and Hermias the Carian was declared liis prime 
minister, as he had been under his brother. Achieus soon recovered 
all the territories whicl^Atlnlus had tukenfrom theempirc of Syria, 
and forced him to confine himself witliin his kingdom of Pergamus. 
Alexander and Molo, despising tlie kinc's youth, were no sooner 
fixed in their governments, thun they refused to acknowledge liim; 
and eacli declared himself sovereign in the province over which ba 

■ To Sclnwla, vhkli li La Dim rmvliice, tnd iht opttnl of Uu Eaa. Iwwi et 
RntmiHi, Bhleli wu no huHr In bdni, or u lean im unlnhiWUid 
lI'Mjt l.i>J8«. 
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Ciad l>een appointed lieutenant. Hermias, by hia ill trcotment of 
tbem. Lad very much contributed to tlieir revolt. 

Thie minister was of a cruel diBposition. The most inconsidera- 
ble &iilts'were by him considered as crimee, and punished witb the 
utmost rigour. He was a men of very little aer.ias, hut hanghtr, 
TuU orhimEcll'iteaaciousof hie own opinion.and would have tliougnt 
it a dishonour to have eitlier asked or followed another man's ad- 
vice. He could not bear that any person should sliaie with him in 
credit and authority. Merit of every kind waa suspected by, or 
rather was odious to him. But the cliief object of )\ia hatred was 
Epi^nee, who had the reputation of being onii of the ablest gene. 
robi of Ilia time, and in wnom the troops reposed an entire confi* 
dence. It was this reputation which gave the prime minister 
Dmbrage ; and it was not iu his power to ccmceal the ill will he bore 

A. M.37BS,- Newa being brought of Molo'B revolt,* Antio- 

AiiL J. C.221. chua aeaembled his council, in order to considei 
wliat was to be done in the present posture of affairsj and whether 
it would be adviseable for him to march in person against that rebel, 
or turn towards CiBle-syria, to check the enterprises of Plolemy. 
Epigenea waa the first who spoke, and declared, that they had no 
time to lose: that it was absolutely necessaiy the king stiould go 
'1 person into the East, in order to take advantage of the most 



favourable conjunctures and opportunities for acting against the 
rebels; that when he should be on the spot, either Molo waiild nut 
dare to attempt any thing in sight of his prince, and of an army; 
or incase ho should perslEt in hia design.thepeople.struck with the 
presence of their sovereign, in the return of their zuil and affecticD 
for him, would not fail to deliver him up; but that the most impor- 
tant point of oil was, not to give Mm time to fortify himsell'. Her- 
mias could not forbear interruptin^inl ; and cried, in an angry and 
eelf-suMcient tone of voice, that to advise the king to march in per- 
son against Molo, with so inconsiderable a body of forces, would be 
to defiver him op to the rebels. The real motive of his speaking 
in this manner was, his being afraid of sharing in the dangers ol 
that expedition. Ptolemy was to him a much less formidable enemy. 
There was little to be feared from invaJiiig a prince entirely devot- 
ed to trivial pleasures. The advice of Kemiias prevailed; the com- 
mand of part of the troops was given to Xenon and Theodotus, wi^h 
orders to carry on tlie war against Molo; and the hing himself 
iDBiched with the rest of the army towards Cotle-syria. 

Being come to Seleucia near Zeugma, he there found Lsodice, 
daughter of Mitliridates king of Pontus, who was brought thilher 
toeMpoiise him. He made some stay there to solemnize his nup- 
tiala, the toy of which was soan interrupled by the news brought 
from the East, viz. that his generals, uuable to make hcul against 
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Holo lad Alex&nder, who htd united their fbrcce, h&d been fi>rced 

to retire, and leave thero mBsten of the Beld of battle. Antiodiua 
tben aiw the error he had committed, in not following Epigenes'a 
advice; and thereupon was for laying aside the enterprise againnt 
Ciele-eyria, in order to march with m his troops to suppress thst 
revolt. But Hcrmias persisted as obstinately as ever in his first 



against kings, s^d to send their lieutenants against rebels." Anti^ 
ochus vraa so weak as to acquiesce in Hertnias's opinion- 
It is scarce possible to conceive how useless experience of every 
kbd is to an indolent prince, who lives without reflection; Ttiis 
artfid, insinuating, and deceitful minister, who knew how to adapt 
himself to all the desires and inclinations of his master, inventive 
and industrious in finding out new methods to please and amuse, 
had had the cunning to make liimself necessary, by ea*ng his prince 
of the weight of the public business; so that Antiochus imagined 
he could not do without him. And though he perceived several 
things inhisconduct and counsels which gave bimdisgUEt,he would 
not give himself the trouble to examine Etrictl; into them; nor had 
resolution enough to resume the authority he had in a manner aljan- 
doned to Fiim. So that aci^uiescing again in his opinion on this 
occasion (not from conviction, but weakness and indolence,) he crjn- 
tented himself with sending a general and a body of troops into the 
East: and himself resumed the expedition of CtEle-eyria. 

The general he sent on that occasion was Xenatas the Achican, 
in who% commission it was ordered, that the two former generals 
sliould resign to him the command of their forces, and serve under 
him. He had never commanded in chief before, and hie only merit 
WAS, his being the prime minister's friend and creature. Raided to 
an employment to which his v*nity and presumption could never 
have emboldened him to aspire, he behaved with haughtiness to the 
other officers, and with boldness and temerity to the enemy. The 
success was such as mirht be expected from so ill a choice. In 
passlTig the Tigris he f^lT into an ambuscade, into which the enemy 
drew him by strali^m, and himself and all his army were cut lo 
pieces. This victory opened to the rebels the province of Babylo- 
nia and all Mesopotamia, of which they, by this means, poBsessed 
[liemselves without any opposition. 

Antiochus, in the mean time, had advanced into Cosle-syria, as 
fkr as the vallejr lying between the two ridges of the mountains 
Libaniis and Aniilibanus. He found the passes of these mountains 
so strongly fortified, and so well defended by Theodotus the jEtoli- 
an, to whom Ptoiemy had confided the government of this province, 
that he wis obliged to march back, finding it not possible for him 
to advance fartlier. There is no doubt but the news of the detcat 
of his troops in the EasI hastened nlso hia retreat. He a£sembled 



troops m I 



again debated on the rebelUoo. Bpigenea, after 
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■ayin^, in «, modcat tone, that it wouH have been maat adviscnble to 
ha.ve muched at first agitiiidt them, Cu prevent Llieir liiivrng time to 
tbrtifj themselves as tliey had done, added, tliut the sBine reHson 
CKight to make them more expoditiuus now, and devote their whole 
core at[ study to a war, which, if neglected, micbt terminatG in 
the ruia of the empiie. Herniias, who thought lumaetf afironted 
by UI1S discourse, be^a to exclaim aMinst Epigcne« in the moBt 
opprobrioiis terms on thia occasion. He conjured the king not to 
lay a^de the enterprise of Ctele-syria, affirming that he coul.i not 
abandon it, without evincing a levity and inconstancy entirely un- 
becoming a prince of his wiiadom and knowledge. The whole 
council hung down their heads through sharae ; and Antioclius him- 
self was much dissatisfied. It was utianimouBly resolved to march 
with the utmost speed against the rebels : and Mermias, finding that 
all resistance would be in vain, grew Immediately quite another 
man. He came over with great zeal to the general opinion, and 
seemed more ardent than any body tor hastening its execution. 
Accordingly, the troops set cut towards Apamei, where the ren- 
dezvous was fixed. 

They had scarce eet out, when a sedition arose in the army on 
account of the soldiers' arrears. Thia unlucky accident threw the 
king into the utmost consternation and aniietj'; and indeed the 
danger was imminrnt. Henniaa, seeing the king m such perplexity, 
comforted him, and promised to pay immediately the whole arrears 
due to the army : but at the same time earnestly besought Antio- 
chuH not to take Epigenes with him in this expedition, because, 
tfler the noii« their quarrels had made, it would no longer be pos- 
sible for them to act in concert in the operations of flie war, as 
the good of the service might require. His view in this was, to 
begin by lesseninof Antiochus's esteem and affection for Epigencs 
by absence, weli ftnowmg that princes soon forget the virtues and 
geivicesof aman removed from their sight. 

This proposal perplexed the king very much, wlio was perfectly 
sensible liow necessary the presence of a general of Epjgeiies's ex- 
perience and ability was in so important an expedition. But,* as 
Hermias had industriously contrived to besiege, and in a manner 
nin possession of him by all manner of methods, such as suggest- 
mg to him pretended plans of economy, watching his every action 
and bribing his afl^tion by obsequiousness and adulation, that un 
happy prince was no longer his own master. The king thcrelbre 
consented, though with the utmost reluctance, to what he required; 
and Epigenes was accordingly ordered to retire to Apamea. This 
event surprised and terrified all the courtiers, who were apprchen- 

* Ilifnjii/Mnc ti aii rfiiiuirtiuift/ihei uuntfiltK, lul fmnHi^ an) 
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live of the eame Me : bnt the eoUien having received all thdt 
arrnnra. were very eaey ; and thought theomelveE higlilj obliged to 
tlie jirime minlBter, by whose meana they had been paid. Having 
in thin manner made himself master of the nobles by feu, and m 
tlie ariny by their pay, be marched with the king. 

As Epigenefi'B diEgrace extended only to his removal, it n 
fronj satiating bis vengeance ; and as it did not calm bis luiei 
with regard to the future, he viae appreheneive that he might ob- 
tain leave to return ; to prevent which he employed efiectual meana. 
Alexia, governor of the citadel of Apamca, was entirely at his de- 
fotiou i and, indeed, how few would be otherwise with regard to 
an all -powerful minister, the sole dispenser of his master's favours! 
Hermias orders this man to despatch Epigenes, and prescribes him 
the manner. In consequence of this, Alexis bribes one of Epigenes'a 
domestics ; aud, by gilts and promises, eogages liini to slide a letter 
lie gave him among his master's papers. This letter seemed to 
have been written and subscribed by Molo, one of tJie chiels oftbe 
rebels, who thanked Epigenes for having formed a conspiracy against 
the king, and communicated to him the methods by wliich he might 
safely put it in execution. Some days after Alexis went to 
him, and ashed whether he bad not received a letter Irom Mclo? 
Epigenes, surprised at this question, expressed his astonishment, 
■nd at tbo same time the highest indignation. The other tej-lled 
that be was ordered to inspect his papers. Accordingly, a ceorch 
being made, the forged letter was found ; and Epigenee, without 
jeingcalled toatrial.orotherwiseexamined.wasputtodeath. The 
king, at the bare dgbt of the letter, imagined that the charge had 
been fully proved against him. However, the courtiers ihoceht 
otherwise; but fearkept themall tongue-tied and dumb, flowun- 
liappy, and how much to be pitied are princes ! 

Although the season was now very far advanced, Anlicchua 
pissed the Euphrates, assembled all his Ibrccs ; and that he niigl.t 
be nearer at hand to open the campaign very early the next spring, 
he in the mean time sent them into winter-quartets in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

A. M. srei. Upon the return of the spring be marched then* 

Ani. J. c. aao. towards the Tigris, passed tnat river, forced Molo to 
come to an engagement, and gained so complete a victory over liim, 
(hat the rebel, seeing all lost, in despair laid violent hands on him- 
self. Hie brother Alexander was at that time io Persia, wliere 
Neolas, another of their brothers who escaped out of tliis battlir, 
bn>ugbt liim the mournful news. Finding their afTairs desperalo 
they first killed their mother, afterwards Uielr wives and children, 
and at last despatched themselves, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the cooqueror. Such was the end of this rebellion, which 
proved the ruin of all who engaged ui it: a just reward for all those 
who dare to take up arms against their sovercini. 

After this victory, tho ranwius of ths vanquwied umy 
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the command of those to who^ care he had conimitted tlie ^vem* 
mcnt of that province ; and retumiog from thence to Seleucin on 
tha Tigria, he spent some time there in giving the orders necessarr 
far re-eatablisliing- lus authority in the provinces which had revoltm^ 
■Jid for eettiing all things on their former fuiindation. 

This being done by persons whom he appointed for that purpoae, 
he inarched against the Atropatians, who inhabited the country 
situated to tlie west of Media, and wliich is now caJled Georgia. 
Their king, Artabazanea by name, was a decrepit oid man, who waa 
•o greatly terrified &l Antiochiis's approach at the liead of a victo- 
rious array, that he sent and mode liis submission, and concluded a 
peace on such conditiona as Antiochus thought proper to prescribe. 
A. M. »S\ News came at this time,* tliat the queen was deli- 

Adu J. C. 31B. vered of a son, wliich proved a subject of joy to the 
court as well as the army. Hermiag, from that moment, revolved 
in his mind how he might despatch Antiochus ; in hopes that, atlei 
his death, he shouid certainly be appointed guardian of the young 
prince ; and that, in his name, he migfit reign, with unlimited power. 
ILs pride and insolence had made him odious to all men. The 
people groaned under a goverometit, which the avarice and cruelty 
of the prime minister had rendered insupportable. Their complaints 
did not reach the throne, the avcnuea to which were all closed 
against them. No one dared to inform the king of the oppression 
under which his people groaned. It was well known that he dreaded 
inspecting the truth; and that he abandoned to Hermios's cruelty 
all whQ (fared to speak against him. Till now he had been an utter 
stranger to the injustice and violence which Hermias exercised 
under bis name. At last,however,he began to open his eyes; but 
was himself afraid of his minister, on whom he had made himself 
dependant, and who hod assumed an absolute authority over him, 
by taking advantage of the uidolcnce of this prince's disposition, 
who. at hrsl. was wcU-pIeased with transferring the burden of pubhc 
affairs from himself to Hennias. 

Apullophanes, his physician, in whom the king reposed great con- 
fidence, and who, by his employment, had free access to him, took 
a proper time to represent the general discontent of his subjects, 
and tlic danger to which himself was exposed, by the ill-conduct of 
his prime minister. He thereibre warned Antiochus to take care 
of himself, lest the same fate should attend him as his brother had 
experienced in Phrviiia, who fell a victim to the ambition of those 
on whom he most relied ; that it was plain Hermias was hatching 
some ill-design; and that to prevent it, not a moment was to be 
hiet. These were real services, which an ollicer who is attached 
to the person of his king, ajid who has a sincere aSectioo for him. 
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may and ought to perfbnD. Such is the use he oo^t to malra oF 
the free access which his Bovercign vouchsoTeH, and the conSdence 
with which lie honours him. 

Aatiochua waa surrounded bycourtiers whom be had loaded with 
his fivoura, of whom Dot oue had the courage to hazard his fortune 
by lelling him th« truth. It has been very justly said, that one of 
the greatest blesgings which God can bestow on kings, in to deLver 
them from the tongues of flatterere, and the alienee of good men. 

Tlie king, as h&s been already observed, had begun to entertain 
•ome r'Lispicions of his chief ninister, but had not revealed his 
thoughts to anv person, not knowing whom to trust. He waa ex- 
tremely wel) pleased that his physician had given him this advice; 
and concerted measures with him to rid himself of a minister eo 
universally detected, and so dsiigerous. Accordingly lie removed 
to f oiiie snjiill distance fro:a the army, upon pretence of being indis- 
posed, and carried Ilermios with him to hear him company ; here 
taking htm to walk in a solitary place, where none of his creatures 
could cume to his assistance, he caused him to be assassinated. 
His death caused a universal joy throughout the whole empire. 
This haughty and cruel man had governed, on all occasions, with 
great cruelty and violunce ; and whoever dared to oppose eithei 
his opliiioDS or designs, was sure to fall a victini to his resentment. 
Accordingly, he was universally hated; and this hatred displayed 
itself more strongly in Apamea than in any other place : for the 
instant ths newa was brought of his death, all the citizens rose with 
the utmost fury, and stoned his wile and children. 

AntiochuB,* liaving eo happily re-estabhshed his affaiis in the 
Cast, and raised to the government of the several provinces person* 
of merit, in whom he could repose the greatest confidence, marched 
back his army into Syria, and put it into winter-quarters. He spent 
the remainder of the year in Anttoch, in hokling frequent council 



with his ministers, on the operations of the ensuing campai^. 

This prince had two othervery dangerous enterprises still to pm 
m execution, for re-establishing entirely the safety and glory of the 
empire of Syria: one was against Ptolemy, to recover Cmle-syria; 
and the other against AchRus, who had lately usurped the sove- 
reignty of Asia Minor. 

Ptolemy Euergetes having seized upon all Cmle-syTia, in tha 
beginning of SoleucusCallinicus's reign, as was before related, the 
king of Egypt was still posJieased ofa great part ofthal province, 
and Antiochus was not a little incommoded by such a neighbour. 

With respect to Achteue, we have already Ken in what manner 
he refused tlie croivn which was offered him aller the death of Sfr- 
leiic-is Ceraunus ; and had placed it on the head of Antiochua the 
lawf'il monarch, who, to reward his fidelity and services, had ap- 
poiGted bim governor of all the provinces of Aiia Minor. By lua 
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' ■1-::t and gebd conduct be had recovered them ftUfVom Attdus, 
-^i:i:^ ol' Per^inua, who had seized up«n tlioee countriee, and Farti* 
<i 2.1 himself Htrong'ly in them. Snch a sericH of ituccesa drew upoi> 
h:[n the eiiv;r of the noUee. A report wae spread at the court of 
AntiochuBtiiBt he intended to ueurp^the crown; and with tiiat view 
held a secret correspondence with Ptolein;^. Whether these sus- 
(Hciona were well grounded or not, he tboueht it adviseable to pre- 
vent the evil designs of his enemies; and, tbetefore, taking the 
crown which he had refused before, he caused himself to be declar- 

He soon became one of Che mostpoweriiil monarGhs of Asia, and 
every state sohcited very earnestly his alliance. This was evident 
in a war which then broke out between the Rhodians itiid the By- 
EODtines,* un occasion of a tribute which the latter had imposed on 
all the ships that passed through the straits ; a tribute which was 
very g-rievous to the Rhodians, because of the great trade they 
carried on in the Blocli Sea. Acheus, at the earnest solicitations 
of the bliabitants of Byzantium, had promised to assist them ; and 
this report threw the Rhodions into the utmost couBtemation. as 
well as PrusisB king of Bitliynia, whom they had engaged on their 
side. In the extreme perplexity they were under they thought of 
ETi expedient to disengage Acnsus trom the Byzantines, and to 
brmg him over to their intereet. Andromachits, his father, brother 
to Laoditre, whom Seleucus bad married, was at that time prisoner 
in Alexandrin. The Rhodiane sent a deputation to Ptoiemy, re- 
questing that he might be set at liberty. The king, who was very 
glad to oblige Achteus, as it waa in his power to fumishhim with 
considerable succours against Antiochus, with whom he was en- 
gnged in war, readily granted the Rhodians their request, and put 
Andromachus into their hands. This was a very agreeable present 
to Achreua, and made the Byzantines lose all hopes. The^ there- 
upon consented to reinstate things upon tlieir former footmg, and 
•u lake off the new tribute which had occasioned the war. Thus 
a peace was concluded between the two states, and AciiKUs had 
ill the honour of it. 

A. M. TTRt. It was against that prince and Ptolemy that 

*iilJ, C. 319, Antiochus wa« resolved to turn his arms-t These 

were the two dangerous wars he had to sustain; and the subject 
of the deliberations of his council was, which of them he should 
undertake first. After weighing all things maturely, it was resolved 
to march first against Ptolemy, before they attached Ac!.Eeus, whom 
they then onlj Tiennced in the strongest terms: and accorciingly 
all the forces u "e ordered to aEsemhle in Apamea, in order to M 
empHyed againt Crele-syria. 

In a council tlw^ was lield before the army set out, Apoilophanes. 
' tlie king's physician, represented to him, tha. it would be a great 
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ovenigbt should theymarch into CtBle-a7ria,gLnd leave behind tfaem 

Seleucia in the hinLls of the enemy, and so near the capital of the 
empire. Mis opinion brought over the wliole council, by the eiri- 
deat streiig'th of the reasona which supported it ; fur tiiia city Etaoda 
on the same river na Antioch, and ia but five leag-ues below, aeai 
the moutli ofit. When Ptolemy Euergeles undertook the invasion 
already mentioned, to avenge the death of hie uster Berenice, be 
seized that city, and put a strong Egyptian garriaoii into it, which 
bad kept possessioQ of that important place full twenty'saven years. 
Amon^ many inconveniences to which it subjected the inhabitants 
of Antmch, one woe, its cutting off entirely their communication 
with the sea, and ruinine all their trade ; for Seleucia being situat- 
ed near the uouth of the Oiontea, was the harbour of Antiocb, 
which suffered grievously by that means. All these reasons being 
clearly and strongly urged by Apollophanea, determined the king 
and council to follow his plan, and to open the campaign with the 
siege of Seleucia. Accordinglv the whole army marched thither, 
inveated it, took it by storm, and drove the Ggyptians out of it. 

Tills being done, Antiochua marched with diligence into CibIo- 
Syria, where Theodotus the jEtolian, governor of that province 
under Ptolemy, nromiaed to put him in possession of tiie whole 
country. We have seen how vigomusly lie had repulsed him the 
yearbeibre; nevertheless, the court of Egypt had not been satisfie<l 
with his services on that occasion. Those who governed tlie kiagt 
had expected greater thines from his valour; and were persuaded, 
that it was in His power toTiave done something more. Accordingly 
he was sent for to Alexandria, to give an account of his conduct ; 
and was threatened witli no less than losing his head. It is true 
that, after his reasons bad been heard, be was acquitted, snd sent 
back to his government. However, he could not forgive tlie insult 



The luxury and effeminacy of tlie whole court, to which he had 
been an eyewitness, heightened still more iiis indignation and re- 
sentment. He could not bear the idea of being dependant on the 
caprice of so base and contemptible a set of people. And, indeed, 
it would be impossible ibr tiujcy to conceive more abominable ex- 
cesses than those in which Philopator plunged himself during his 
whole reign; and the court imitated but too exactly the example 
he set them. It was thought that he had poisoned his father, whence 
he was, by/.iitiphrasis, surnamed PhUopalor.* tie publicly caused 
Berenice hia mother, and Ma^as hla only broUier jj be put to 
death. Alter he had got rid ol all those who could ither give him 
good cntinsel or excite his jealousy, he sbandonf' hlcns^If to the 
moat iufanioiis pleasures; and was solehi inteii' ■ n gratifying Itii 
luxury, brutality, and the most slianietul passiuna. His prune 
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miniBter wag So^ibiiis, b aiin ever; way qualified fnr the service of 
eiLch u inatiter as Pfiilupntur; ami one whose aiile view was to sup- 
port himdel'in power bj' my means whatsoever. The reader will 
nitiir-illy iiDBgiue, tliat, in auch a court, the power of women haii 
DO bounilu. 

TlieiMlotud could not bear to be dependant on such people, and 
therefore resolved to find a sovereign moreTvorthy of hie scrvicea 
Accordingly, he was no sooner returned lo his govemnieDl.than ha 
seized upon the cities of Tyre- and Ptolemaia, declared for king 
Antiochua, and immsdiately despatched the courier above mention- 
eJ to invite liini thither. ' 

NicolauH, one of Ptolemy's generals, though he was of the Homo 
country with Theodotiia, would not however desert Ptcilpmy, but 
preserved his fidelity to that prince. The instant therefore that 
TtieodotuB had taken Ptolemais, he bemeged him in it; pospereed 
biniselt'ofthe paKSes of mount Libaniis to stop Antiochua, who was 
advancing to Uie aid of Theodotus. and defended them to the last 
extremity. However, he was at length forced to abandon ibem, 
by which means Acitiochus took poesesnion of Tyre and Ptolemaia, 
whose ^tee were opened to him by Theodotue. 

In tl^se two citiea were the magmiines which Ptolemy had laid 
up fur the use of his army, with a fleet of forty sail. He gave the 
ci>minanJ of these ships to Dingnetus, hia admiral, who was order- 
ed to sail to Pelusiura, whither the kiiig intended to march bv land, 
with the view of invading Egypt on that side: however, being in 
formed that this was the season in which tlie inEiabitanIs ut^ed to 
lay the country under water, by opcmne' the dikes of the Nile, and 
cansequontly, that it would be impossible fur him to advance into 
Egypt at that tune, he abandoned thot pryect, and empi' yed the 
whole force of his arms to reduce the rest ol^Ctele-syria. He sciied 
upon some fortresses, and others submitted to him ; and at lust he 
possessed himself of Daraiiscus,* the capital of that provmce, otter 
iittving deceived Dinon the governor of it by a stratagem. 

Thelastactionof this campaign was the siege of Dora, B mari- 
time city, in the neighbourhood ofmount Camiel. This place, which 
was strongly situated, had been so well fortified by Nicolaus, thai 
it was impossible for Antiuchus to take it. He tlierefnre was forced 
lo agree to a four months' truce, proposed to him in flie name of 
Piolouiv; ani this served as an honourable pretence for marching 
back hi* army to Seleueia on the Orontes, where he put it into 
wiiitBr-qnirters. Antiochoa appointed Theodotns the -Etolian go- 
venioT of all the places he had conquered iji this country. 

Uuringthe interval oflliis truce a treaty was negotiated between 
the two crowns.t in which, however, the only view of bnih parties 
was to irnintime. Ptolemy had occasion for it, in order to maka 
tlie necoseary preparations for carrying on the war: and Autiochu* 
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for reducing Aehsns. The Iftttorwumnntisfled with Aria Miiwr 
of wliich he was &lrca<ly muier; but liid no leae in view tliaji to 
detlirone AntJochiia,aiiil to diapoescBS him of all hk doTniniuiiB. To 
cherli hi3 unbitiouB views, it waa necessar; for Antiuchiia not t« 
be employed oa the troiitiera, or eagaged in remote conquests. 

[n ttib treaty, the raaiu point was to luiow to whom Cofle-eyria, 
Phtemcia, Samaria, and Judiea, bad been sivea. in the partilioD of 
Alexander the Great's empire, between Ptolemy, Seleuciis, Cu«- 
eaoder, aod LyEimachus, after the death of Aotigoiius, iu the battle 



of Ipiua. Ptolemy laid claim to Ibem by virtue uf their bavins 
1 ruoigncd by this treaty to Ptolemy Soter, hia great era nd- 
er. On the other iiide, Antii>chu8 pretended that tliey haii been 



Ki-eii to Seleitciia Nicatur ; and therefore that Ihey were Wk right, 
■■ being heir and successor of that king in the euipire of >jyrit. 
Another diHicdlty embairassed the cominis!>iunert. Ptolemy would 
have Acbeua ijicluded in the treaty, which AntJochiiB opposed ab- 
solutely, alleging that it was asluunef'il and infamous thing, for a 
khig like Ptoleiny to espouse the i>arty of rebels, and countenanca 
revolt. 
A. M. STiffi. During these contests, in which neither aide would 

Abu J. C. 318. yigij to Oje otiier.the time of tlie trute elapsed; and 
nothing being concluded, it became necessary to have recourse 
again to aiind. Nicolaus the £tohan had given bo many pruols of 
valour and fiilelily in the last campaign, that Ptolemy gave him the 
command in chief of his army, and charged hun witb every thing 
relating to the service of the king, in those provinces which were 
Che occasion of tbe war. Perigenes, the admiral, put to tea witb 
tbc fleet, in order to act against the enemy un that side. Nicoliuu 
eppointed Gala for the rendezvous of ail his tbrcea, whither all the 
necessary provisions had been sent from Egypt. Prom thence he 
marclied to mount Libauus where he seized all the passes between 
that chain ofmountainsandthe sea. by which Antiuchiis was necea- 
sardy obliged to pass ; firmly reMlvecl to wait tor him there, and to 
stop his march, by the superiority which the advantageous posts he 
occupied g-ave him. 

In the mean time Antiochus was not inactive, but m3.ilc every 
preparation both by sea and land for a vigorous invasion. He gave 
the command of his fleet to DiognetUH,liig admiral, and put hun 
self at the head of his land forces. The fleets on both aides kepi 
along the coast, and followed the army ; so that the naval as weL 
is land forces met at the passes which Nicolaus had seized. Whitd 
Antiochus attacked Nicolaus by land, the Qeets uleo came to an en- 
gagement; so that the battle beean bolh by sea and land at tha 
same time. At sea neither party had the superiority ; but on land 
Antiocbue had the advantaee.and forced Nicolaus to retire to Sidon. 
atler losing 4000 of his suldiera, who were either killed or takeo 
prisoners. Perigenes fallowed him thither with the Egyptian fleet; 
and AntiochuBppnued them to that citj both by mk uad bmil.wiUi 
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3 great number of troope in the city, wliere tliey had a E^*' 

mBerofprovisioDB, and other neceeBB.rieB; and hewunot wuling 
to besiege it in tbnu. He therefore sent liis fleet to Tyre, ana 



marched into Galilee. A11:er having made hinwetf master of it 
by the talungjof severs] citiea, he pBeeed ttie river Jordan, entered 
Gilead, and posEessed himBelf of all that part of the country, which 
was formerly the inheritance of the tribes of Reuben and Gad and 
balf the tiil>e of ManaEseh. 

The BCBBou waa now too far advanced to prolono; the campaign, 
fbr which reaKon he returned back by tiie river Jordan, left the go- 
vernment of Samaria to HippolocbuB and KercaB,who had deserted 
Ptclemy'B Bervice, and come over to him ; and he gaie them SCOO 
men to keep it in aubjection. He marclied the rest of tlie fotcca 
■ back to Ptole(uai«, where he put them into winter quarters. 

A. M.J;S7, The campaign was again opened in spring.* 

AnL J. c. 317. piolemy caused 70,000 foot, 6000 horse, and seven- 
ty'three elephants, to advance towards Peiusium. He placed him- 
self at the head of these forces, and marched tJiem through the 
deeertB which divide Egypt from Palestine, and encemped at 
Raphia, between Rhinocorura and Gaza, at the latter of which 
cities the two armies met. Tliat of Antiochua wag scnietbing more 
numerous than the other. His forces consisted of^a.OOOIbot.lJOUO 
Iiorscand !02 elephants. He first encamped within ten furlonge.f 
anil soon aiter within five of the enemy. Ail the time Ihey Iny eo 
near one anotlier tliere were perpetually skirraishes between the 
parties who went to fetch fresh water or (o foTBge.aa weU as between 
individuals who wished to diBtinefuisb themselves. 

Theodotus tiie jEtolian, who bad served many years under the 
Egyptians, entered Uieir camp, favoured by the darknces of the 
nigbt, accompanied only by two persons. He was taken for an 
Egyptian, eo that lie advanced as far as Ptolemy's tent, tvith a de- 
sign to kill him, and by that bold action to put an end to the war; 
but the king happening not to be in his tent, he killed his flriit phy- 
sician, having mistaken him for Ptolemy. He also wounded two 
other perEonp; and durbg the alarm and noise which this attempt 
occasioned, lie escaped to his camp. 

At last the two kings, resolving to decide their quarrel, drew up 
their armies In battle array. They rode from one body to another, 
at the head ol' their lines, to animate their troops. Arsinoe, the 
sister and wife of Ptolemy, was not content with exhorting the 
soldiers to behave manfully before the battle, btit did not leave her 
husband even during tie heat of tlie engagement. The issue of it 
was, that Antiochus, at the head of his right wing, defeated the 
eues^'s lett. But whiLit hurried on by en inconsiderate ardour, ha 



Um field. At last be piwed moimt TanniB, and entered Aria BH* 
nor with an Intention to subdue it. Here he concluded h treat* 
with Att&lua kiitgaf Pergaiiiu8,b)r rirtue of which the; united their 
forces agviuat their common enemy. They attacked him with SD 
much vigour, that be abandooed the open country to them, and shot 
himself up in Sardis, to which Antiochus laying siege, Ac lueus held 
it out above a year. He often inada saDieB, and a great many bat- 
tles were tbught under the walls of the city. At last, by a strata- 
gem or Ligoras, one of Antiochiie's conunanderB, Sardis waa taken ; 
Achsus retired into the citadel, where he defended himseiti tiU he 
was delivered up by two traitorous Cretans. This &ct is worthy 
of notice, and conlirms the truth of the proverb, which said that the 
"Cretans were liare and knaves,"* 

Ptolemy Philopator had made a treaty with Achsus.f and was 
¥ery sorry for liie being so closdy blocked up in the castle of Sar- 
diei and therefore commanded Sosibius to relieve liim at anj rate 
whatsoever. There was then in Ptolemy's court a very cunning 
Cretan, Bolis by name, who had lived a considerable time at Sardis. 
Sooibius consulted this man, and asked whether he could not thmk 
of some method for Ac lupus's escape- The Cretan desired time ts 
consider of it; and returning to Sosibius, offered to undertake it 
and explained to him the manner in which he intended to proceed 
He told him, that he had an intimate friend, who was also his'neai 
reUtion, Cambylus by name, a captain in the Cretan troups in An 
tiochua's service: that he commanded at that time in a fort behind 
the castle of Sardis, and that he would prevail with him to tel 
Achieua escape that way. His project being approved, he wassenl 
with the utmost speed to Sardis to put it in execution, and ten 
talents^ were given him to defray his expenses, and a much more 
considerable sum promised him in case he succeeded. Aflerhis arri- 
val, he communicates the affair to Cambylus, when those two 
miscreants agree (for their greater advantage) to go and reveal theii 
design to Antiochus. They offered that prince, as they themF«lvea 
had determined, to play their parts so weli,that instead of procuring 
Achteus's escape, they would bring him to him, upon condition of 
receiving s cuui^idcrable reward, to be divided between them, as 
welt as the ten talents which Bolis had already received. 
A. M. 373^. Antiochus was overjoyed at this proposal, and 

AnLj. o.ws. promised them a reward that sufficed to engage 

them to do himthat important service. Upon this Bolis, by Cani- 
bylus's oseiijtance, easily got admission into the castle, where the 
creilentials he produced from Sosibius, and some other of AcIikus's 
friends, gained him the entire confidence of that ill-fated prince. 
Accordingly he trusted himselfto those two wretches, who. tiie in- 
stant he was out of the castle, seized and delivered him to Antio 
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liebels very Ecldom come to a uood end; and tbough tbe perGdj 
of tiieae iraitora slrikee us with horror, and raises our imiignation. 
we are oot iitclined lo pity tlie unhappy fate of Acheiu, who bad 
made liimaelf deceiving uf it bj his inndelity to be dovereigu. 

It was about t)iU time that tiie dtMontent of the Egyptians against 
P^iilupator befj^an to break out.* Accordiii|^ to Pulybius, It occa* 
sidiM^il a civil war; but neither himself nor aiiy-otlier author gives ua 
tilt! particulars of it. 

jt. M. snn. VVe also read in Livy,f that the Roitiaiu lonw 

Am. J. C. Sio. [i[ne atler sent deputies to Ptolemy snd Cleopatra 

(doubtless the same queen ivho beibre wns called Arsinoe] to reiit;w 
their ancient friendship and aJliance with B^ypt. These carried a* 
a pre^CDt tu the king, a robe and purple tunie, with an ivory cbair;| 
an J to thcijucciian embroidered robe and a purple scarf. Such hind 
of presents show the happy siiiij>]icity which in those agea prevailed 
among the Romans. 

A H. XM.- PbilopatorJ had at the same time by ArsinoeJ] 

^i.uj. c, aw, his wife and sister, a son called Ptolemy Epiphanea, 

who s'icceeded him at live years of age. 

V, hi. :rm. Philooator.^ from the time of the signal Victory 

Am, J. C. «FT. which he had obtained over Antiochus at Rsphia, 

hjrl abandoned liiinself to pIcBSures and e;tce?scB of every kind. 
A^athoclea his concubine. Agathncles the brother of that woman, 
a!i 1 their mother, governed him entirely. He epeut nil tiis time in 
V uniiig, driiikiii^, and the most infamous irreeulariues. His iiighte 
I'.Qre passed in debauches, and Ids days in teasts and dissolute re- 
vcU. Forgetting entirely the duties and charncter of a king, in- 
sTeal of applying- himself' to the affairs of state, he valueii himself 
u;iun prcsiJitigin concerts, and his skill in playing upo3 instruments. 
Ti;e women disposed of every thing.** They conlerped all employ- 
men'.s and vovemmentsi and no one had less authority in the King- 
dom than the pruice himsclfl Sosibius, an old artful minister, who 
had been in office during three reiyns. was at the helm, and his^Teat 
experience had made liim very capable of the administration; not 
in, l*«d entirely in tlie manner he desired, but as the favourites would 
|iermit liini to acti and he was su wicked as to pay blind obedience 
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to the most nnjint eominuids of a. cornipt prince and hii imworthy 

Arainoo." tlie king's sister and wife, had no power or authority al 
court; the favourites and tbo prime minister did not show hnr *he 
least respect. She. on her aide, waa not patieot enougii lo suSer 
every thing without murmuring; and they at last grew weary of 
her continual complaints. The king, and those who governed him, 
commanded Sosibiua to rid them of lier. Hp ofcieyed, and employed 
for tlist purpose one Philsmmoii, who, without douht, did not want 
experience in such cruel and barbarous assassinations. 

This last action, added to so many more of the most flagrant 
nature, displeased the people so much, that Susibius wss obliged, 
before the king's death, to quit his employment. He was succeeded 
by Tlepolemus, a young man of quality, who had signalized him- 
self in the army by his valour and conduct- He had all the voices 
in a grand council held for the purpose of choosing a prime minister. 
Sosibius resisnerl to him the king's seal, which was t!ie badge of 
his office. Tlepolemus Ibrmed the several functions of it, a.nd go- 
verned all the affairs of the kingdom, during the king's life. But 
though this was not long', he discovered but too plainly that he had 
not all the qualifications necessary for duly supponing so great od 
employment. He had neither the experience, ability, nor up])]ica- 
tion, of his predecessor. As he liad the administration of all the 
finances, and dispo^J of aUfaonourii and dignities of tlie state, and 
all pa j*ment8 passed through his hands.everjbody.as is usual, was 
assiduous in making their court to him. He was extremely liberal ; 
but then his bounty waa bestowed without choice or discernment, 
and almost solely on those who shared in his parties of pleasure. 
The extraVBiiant flatteries of those who were for ever crowding 
about liis person, ma^e him fancy his talents superior to those ot 
all other men. He assumed haughty airs, abandoned himself U) 
luxury and profusion, and at last ?rew insupportable to every one. 

The wars of the Bast have made me suspend the relation of the 
ftfTairs that happen in Greece during their cont'nuauce ; we now 
return to them. 



SECT. II. 

The ^to'laiH dHtare uainM Ihs Achntan. Untile of Ciipli^ lc« bf 
Achitniii> iMve ™»u™e loPhJ'ln, wlm undenikM Uwlr ii-Xmr-i; '! 
oui In Lsc-damniiliL Theiiiilinpiiy dMih.if Cieimcnwlii t'<y)* ' 
slecicd III LocsdEmoiils. ThairEiHiUlcJoliu wiihrbe^uillBoi. 



._ 9 extended ftom the river Achelaus, to the si 

gulf of Corinth, and to the country of the Locrians, surnamed 
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Ozole. But, in process ortime, Ibey bad possesEed theniEelves of 
several ciliea in Acaniania, Tlieesaly, snd oilier neighbouriuf 
couniriee. They led much the same lite upon land es pir&tCB do ut 
sea, that is, they were perpetually engaged in plunder and rapine. 
Wholly bent on lucre, Ihey did not conBider any gain aa infiiinoua 
or uniawtu] ; and were entire Blrangera to the laws of peace or war. 
They were very much inured to toils, and intrepid in battle. They 
eienali^cd themcelves particularly jn the war agaiiiEt the Gauls, 
wno made an irruption into Greece ; and showed IherncelveB 7Ca] 
OU8 defenders of the public liberty against the Macedonians. The 
increase of their power had made tbem haughty and inBolcnt. That 
baiightinces appeared in Ihe answer they gave the Romans, vihcn 
they sent ambassadors to order them not toiutest AcEtmania. They 
r^xpressed, if we may believe Tro^us Pompeius, or Justin his epilo- 
mizer,* the highest contempt for Rome, which tiiey said was In iU 
origin a shameful spectacle of thieves and Tobbers, founded and 
buut by a fratricide, and formerly by an assemblage of women 
ravished from the arms of their parents. They added, tliat the 
.ftolians had always distinguished themselves in Greece, as much 
by their valour as their virtue and descent ; that neither Philip nor 
Alexander had been formidable to them ; and at a time when the 
latter made Ibe whole e»rth tremble, they had not been niVaid to 
reject hisedictsand injimctions. That therefore the Jtomanswould 
io well to beware of provokinc the jGtoliana against them ;,a peo- 
ple nhoee aims had extirpated the Gauls, and despised the Mace- 
donians. The reader may, from this speech, form a judgment of 
tbe Italians, of whom much might be said in the sequel. 

From the time that Cleomenes of Sparta bad lost his kingdom,f 
and AntigonuB, by his victdry at Selasia. had in some measure re- 
stored tbe peace of Greece, the inhabitants of Peloponnesos, who 
were tired by the first wars, and imagined that aSairs would always 
continue on tlie same foot, had laid their arms aside, and totally 
neglected military discipline. The jGtolians meditated taking ad- 
vantage of this indolence. Peace was insupportable to them, as it 
obli^d them to subsist at their own expense, accustomed as tliey 
were to support themselves wholly by rapine. Antigonus had kept 
them in awe, and prevented them from inlesting their neighbours ; 
hut, after his death, despising Pliilip because of his youth, they 
marched into Peloponnesus sword in hand, and laid waste the ter- 
ritoricB of the Messenians. Aratus, exasperated at this perfiiiy and 
insolence, and seeing that Timoxenes, at that time caplain-genera. 
of tlie Acheans, endi avoured to gain time, because his year waa 
near expiring; as he was nominated to succeed him the following 
year, be took upon himself the command five days before the dufl 
time, in order to march the Booni?r to tbe aid of tlie Messenians. 
A. W. Tjfo. -Accordingly, havingassembled the A clKeanEAvhote 

Ant-J. C. asi. vigour and strength had suffered by repcne and 
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(Mictiritj, he wu defeated near Caphjn, in a great battle Smgbt 

Aratus wis charged with being the cause of thie defeat, and bm 
wictiouC aoroe foundaitioii. He eodeivoured to prove tJiat the loM 
of the battle imputed tu him was not hia fault. He devlared. tlial, 
hofl'ever this might be, if he had been wanting in any of the dutie* 
of an abls- comraa.nder, he Bsked pardonj and entreated that his 
actions jnight be examined with leep rigour than indul^nce. His 
humilitTon this occasion changed the minds of the whole aeeembly, 
whose fury now turned againat hia accuaerai and nothing was afte^ 
wards undertaken but by his advice. However, the remembrance 
of hia defeat had exceedingly daraped his courage ; so that he be- 
haved aa a wise citizen rather than as an able warrior ; and tboush 
the £colians oflen gave him opportunities to distress them, be 
took no advantage ol them, but Buffered that people to lay waste 
the whole country almost with impunity. 

The Aciicanswere therefore forced to apply to Macedonia again, 
and to call in king Philip to their assiBtance, in hopes that the tf- 
fection he bore Aratus, and the confidence he had in him, would 
incline that monarch to favour them. And indeed Antigonus, at 
his lost mornvnts, had, above all things, entreated Philip to keep 
well with Aratus, a^d to (bllow his counsel, in treating with the 
Achteana. Some time before, he had sent him into Peloponnesus, 
to form himself under his eye and by his counselH. Aratus gave him 
the best reception in his power; treated him with tlie dLetinction 
due to his rank ; and endeavoured to instil intp him such principles 
and sentiroents, as might enable him to govern with wisdom the 
great kingdom to which he was heir. Accordingly that young prince 
returned mlo Macedonia with the highest sentiments of esteem for 
Aratus, nnd the most favourable disposition with regard to the wet- 
fare of Greece. 

But the courtiers, whose interest it was to remove a person of 
Aratus's known probity, in order to have the sole ascendant over 
their young prince, made that monarch suspect his conduct; and 
prevailed ao far, as to make him declare openly against Aratiu. 
Nevertheless, fmdtng soon after that he had been imposed upon, ha 

Eunished the informera with great severity ; the sole meona to 
anish for ever from princes that calumny, which impunity, and 
gometimea money, raise up and arm against persons of the moat 
consummate virtfie. Philip afterwards reposed the aame confidence 
.n Aratua as he had formerly dune, and ^esulvi'd to be guided by hia 
coimaels only : which was manifest on severii I occasions, and par- 
ticularly in the affair of Lacedremonia. Thnt unhappy city was 
peroetuilly torn by sedition,* at one of which, one of the Ephon 
ami a great many other citizens were killed, bei:aiise they had de- 
dued tbr king Philip. When that prince arrived from Macedonia, 

• rwrk. p. K)s-«8t. 
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i sent for them. In the conncil he held there,BeTeral w.__ 
ofoiunion, that he should treat that cit; as Alexander had treated 
Thebes. But the king rejected that propoaal with horror, and con- 
tented himself with puniBhing Uie pnncipal authors of the inaurrec- 
tioti. Such an instance of moderation and wisdom in a Icing who 
was but seventeen years of age, wmi greatly admired; and every 
one was persuaded, that it was owing to the good connseis of Ar^ 
tos. However, be did not always moke the same use of them. 

Being arrived at Corinth,* complaints were made to him by many 
cities acaiust the ^tolisns ; and accordingly war was unanimously 
declared against them. This was caUed the war of the allies, which 
began much about the same time that Hannibal was meditating the 
siese of SagUQtum. Thisdecreewas sent to all the cities, and rati- 
fied in the general assembly of tba Achnaus. The ftolians, on 
the other side, prepared for war, and selected Scopas their general, 
the principal contriver of the broils they had raised, and the havoc 
tliey had made. Philip now marched back his forces into Mccedo- 
nia ; and wiiilst they were in winter-quarters, was very diligent in 
making the necessary military preparations. He endeavoured to 
strengthen himself by the aid of his allies, few of whom answered 
his views ; colouring their delays with tklse and specious pretences. 
Healsoeent toklng Ptolemy,taentreat himnot toaid the^toliana 
either with men or money. 

«. M.3TO4. Clecnnenes was at that time in Egypt ;f but as 

AM. J. CMO. f_ horrid licentiousness prevailed in that court, and 

tlie king regarded nothing hut pleasures and excesses of every kind, 
Cleomenes led a ver^ melancholy life there. Nevertheless Ptolemy. 
in the be^nningof his rei?n,haa made ose of Cleomenes; for,ahh« 
was aJraid of his brother Magas, who, on his mother's account, had 
great authority and power over the soldiery, he contracted a stricter 
amitf with CleomeneB,and admitted him into his most secret coiin> 
cils, in which means for getting rid of his brother were devised. 
Cleomenes was the only person who opposed the scheme ; declaring, 
that a king cannot have aa^ ministers more zealous for his service, 
or more obliged to aid him m sustaining the weighty burden of go- 
Temmont, than his brothers. This advice prevailed for that time; 
but Ptolemy's fearu and suspicions boou returning, he imagined 
there would be no wa^ to get rid of them, but by taking away the 
life of him that occaaionad them. After this be thought himself 
•ecure^ fondly concluding, that ha had no enemies to fear, either 
at homeorabroad: because Antigonus and Seleucus,at their death, 
bad left no other successors bat Philip and Antiochus, both of whom 
he despised on account of their tender age. In this security he de- 
voted himself to all ^rts of pleasures, which were never interrupted 
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hj cam or bumnesa of anv kind. Neither his eonrtiera, nor thoM 
who hid employmenla id uie iCUe, dared to approach him ; and fae 
would scarce deign U> bestow the least attention on what passed io 
the neigh bourioe kiogdoniB. That, howsTer, waa what employed 
the atteutioD0t'LiBpredece88orB,even more than the affairs of their 
own domioiona. Being possessed of Csle-ajria and Cyprus, they 
Kwad the kings of Syria botb by sea and land. As the most coobi- 
derabie cities, the posts and harbours which lie along thecoaat from 
Pamphylia to the UeUespont, and the places in the neig)ibourhood 
of Lyaiinachia, were subject to them ; from thence they had an eye 
on tlie princei of Asia, and even on the islands. How would it have 
been possible tor any one to move in Thrace and Macedonia, whikt 
tbey had the command of Ene, or Maronea,and of cities that lay at 
B still greater distanced Withso extensive a dominion, and bo many 
strong placed, which served them as barriers, their own kingdom 
was secure. Thej thcrofbre bad always great reason to keep a 
watchful eye over what was transacting without doors. Ptolemy, 
on the contrary, disdained to give himself that trouble ; wioe and 
women being his only pleasure and employment. 

With such dispositions, the reader will easily suppofe tlmt he 
could have no great esteem for Cleomenes. The inGlBnt the latter 
had news of Antigonus's death, that the Achceana were engaged in 
a ^at war with ^e £tolians, that the Lacedemonians were united 
with the latter against the Achceana and MacedDnians, and that aU 
things seemed to recall him to his Dative country, he solicited earn- 
estly to leave Alexandria. He therefore implored the km^ to ft.vour 
him with troops and warlike stores sufficient for his return. Find- 
ing he could not obtain hia request, he desired that be at least migbt 
be siilTersd to depart with hia famity,and be allowed toernbrace the 
favourable opportunityforrepossessinghimself of bis kingdom. But 
Ptolemy was too much engaged by his pleasures, to lend an ear to 
Cleomenns's entreaties. ' 

Sosibius, who at that time bad great authority in the kii^dom, 
assembled his friends ; and in tliis council a resolution was formed, 
no: to furnisb Cleomenes either with a fleet or provisions. They 
believed such an expense would be useless ; for, from the death of 
Anti^onu8,all foreign affairs had seemed to them of no importance. 
Besides, this council were apprebenaive that as Antigonus was dead, 
and as there was none to oppose Cleomenes, ^at prince, after liav- 
ing made an expeditious conquest of Greece, would become a very 
fbr'nii'able enemy to Egypt: what increased their icara was, hM 
having tlioroughly studied the state of the kingdom, his knowing its 
strong and weak side, his holding the king in the utmost contempt, 
and seeing a great nvmy parts of the kingdom separated and at a 
great distance, wluch an enemy might have a thousand opportimi- 
ties of invading. For these reasons, it was not tiiougbt proper to 
~:rant Cleomenes the fleet and other succours which be desired, 
the other aidsitogiveao bold and enterprlBing a prince leave to 
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depart, after htvini; refused hun in so contempt uoub ■ manner, wonU 

be makingaiieiicmyof tiini, who would certainly, one tinieorotlier, 
remeaiber the afiVont which tiad hcen put upou liim. SoGibiuR was 
tliereforeof opinion, that it was not even Bsfetoslbw him his hberty in 
Aiexaodria. A word which Cleomeiies had let drop, tame then into 
bia mind. In a council, where Magas was the eubjectofthe debate, 
the prime minister had signified Ilia feare lest this prince ahould 
raise an insurrection by means of the foreign goldiera. " I anawerfbr 
Ibem," saya Cleomenea, speaking of thote of Peloponnesus : « and 
you may depend, that upon the nret Eignal 1 five, they will lake up 
alms in your favour." Thia made Soeibius hesitate no longer ; on 
a fictitious accusation, which he corroborated by a letter he himself 
had tbrged in that unhappy prince'a name^ he prevailed with the 
king to seize hie person, and to imprison him in a secure place, 
where he mig-ht maintain him always in the manr.er he had bitheito 
done, with the liherty of seeing' hie friends, but not of going abroad. 

This treatment threw Cleomenea into the deepest eSliction and 
melancholy. As he did not perceive any end of hia calamities, he 
formed a reaolution, is concert with those friends who used to visit 
him, which despair only could auggest; and thie wes, to repel Ihs 
injustice of Ptolemy by force of arms; to stir up his aubjecta against 
him; to die a death worthy of Sparta; end not to wait, as stalled 
victims, till it waa thought proper to sacrilice them. 

His friends having found means to get him out of thepripon,they 
all ran in a body, with drawn swords, into all the streete, exhorting 
and callme upon the populace to recover their liberty; but not a 
man joined them. They killed the governor of the city, and some 
other noblemen who come to oppose them; end ederwarda ren to 
(he citadel with intention to force the galea, and cet all the priEoners 
at liberty; but tbey found them ehut and ationgly bairicitdoed. 
Cleomenes, now lost to all hopes, ran up and down the city, during 
which not a soul either followed oropposed him; but all l^ed through 
fear. When tliey, therefore, saw that it would be impoasible lor 
them to succeed in their enterprise, they termineted it in a tragical 
and bloody manner, by running upon each other's awords, to avoid 
the infamy of punishment. Thus died Cteomcnes, sf^er havirg 
led Bixteen years over Sparta. The king caueed hia body to 
uiged on a crosa, and ordeicd his mother, children, and all the 
women who attended them, to be put to death. When that un- 
happy princess was brought to the place of execution, the only 
favour she aakcd wa«, that the might die before her children. But 
they began with them ; a torment more grievous to a mother than 
death itself; aJler which, ehe presented her neck to the executioner, 
wing only these words; " Ah ! my dear children, to what a )laco 
did yoii come!" 

The design of Agis and Cleomenes to reform Sparta, and revive 
its ancient discipline, wss certainly very laudable in itself: and 
both had reason to tl;ink, that in a state wholly infect«d and cor 
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nptod u that of Sparta then was, to pretend to reform abuses one 
■Aer uiother, and remedy disordera by degrees, was on]y cutting 
ufT tlie tieuda of a hydn; and therefore that it would be absdlutelj 
neceKsary to strike at the root of the evil. However, I cannot say 
whether Plato's maxim should not be Eidopted here,* nix. that 
nothing should be attempted in a free state, but what the citizens 
may be prevailed on to admit by gentle means; and that violence 
should never be employed. Are there not some desperate diseaees 
m which medicines would only accelerate death f And have uot 
some disorders gained eo great an ascendant in a Rtate.t that to at- 
tempt a retbrmation at auch a time would only discover the impo- 
teney of the magistrates and laws? But, a circunistance which 
admits of no excuse in Cleomenes, is, his having, against all the 
laws of reason and justice, murdered the Epbori, in order to gain 
Buccesd to his enterprise; a conduct absolutely tyrannical, unwort)iy 
of a Spartan, and moreunworthy of aking; and which at the same 
time seemed to give a sanction to those tyrants, who aAerwards in- 
flicted such evils on LacediEmonia. And, indeed, Cleomenes him- 
selfhas been called a tyrant by some bistoriDns, and with him they 
have begun the series of the tyrants of Sparta.] 

Durins the three yesrs that Cleomenes had ietl Sparta,J the 
citizens had not thought of nominating kings, from the hopes they 
entertained that he would return again ; and had always preserved 
the highest esteem and veneration for him. But, as soon as news 
was brought of his death, they proceeded to the election of feines. 
They first nominated Agesipolis, a cliild, descended from one of the 
royal families, and appointed his uncle Cleomenes bis governor. 
Aitetwarda they chose Lycurgus, none of whose ancestore hod 
reigned, but who had bribed the Ephori, by giving each of them a 
talent4| which was putting the crown to sale at a very low price. 
They soon had reason to repent their choice, which was in direct 
opposition to all laws, and tul then had never an example. The 
factious party, which openly opposed Philip, and committed the 
most enormous violences in the citv, had presided in this election : 
and immediately alter, they caneea Sparta to declare in favour of 
the £tolians. 
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SECT. III. 

■ fipnllikiinarPblllpaiilnnUwHieralaiifiheiteliKani. Apptln, hli pilmt 



Aoi. J. c. 219. Macedon, being called in by the Achteans to li 

kid, had come to Corinth, where their geaerat assembly wae held, 
and that there war had been uuammouHlj doclered against the 
jGCoIians. The king returned aiWrwards to Macedonia, to make 
the Decessary preparations for carrying on the war. 

Philip broujiht over Scerdiledes to the alliance with the Achsaiu. 
He was, as has been observed, a petty king of lllyria. The Mto- 
lians, whose ally he was, bad broken their engagements with him 
by refusing to give him a certam share of the spoils they had gain- 
ed at the takinir of Cynethium, according to tlie articles sgreed 
upon between tneib. Philip embraced with joy this opportumty of 
revenging himself for their perfidy- 
Demetrius of Pharos joined also with Philip. f We have already 
seen that the Romans, in whose favour he had declared at fimt, had 
bestowed on him several of the cities they had conquered in lllyria. 
As the chief revenue of those petty princes had consisted hitherto 
in the plunder they got from their neig-hbourB; when the Romaus 
were removed, lie could not forbear pillaging the cities and terrilo 
ries subject to them. Besides, Demetnus, as well as Scerdiledes, 
had sailed, on the same design, beyond the city of Issue; which 
was a direct infraction of the chief article of the treaty concluded 
with queen Teule. For these reasons the Romans declared war 
against Demetrius. £mi]iu3 the consul attacked him with great 
vigour, dispossessed him of his strongest fortresses, and besieged 
him in Pharos, from whence he escaped with the utmost difiicuTty. 
The city surrendered to the Romans. Demetrius,! being dispos- 
sessed uf all hisdominionBifledto Philip, who received him with open 
arms. This offended the Romans very much, who thereupon sent 
ambassadors to him, demanding Demetrius to be delivered up. 
However, Philip, who meditated at that time the design which 
broke out soon after, paid no regard to their demand, and Deme- 
trius spent the remainder of his days with that monarch. He was 
a valiant and bold man, but at the same time rash and inconsiderate 
in his enterprises ; and his courage was entirely void of prudenco 
and judgment. 

• folrb, L 1>. p. »4— 3IM. t Fo)]^ I- UL ^ ni— 171. Llh.U.p. 
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Thu Adueuw, being on the pcnnt of en^^g in ■ consideraUr 
war. Beat to their aTlieB. The Acunaoians joined them very 
cbeerfuUy, though they incurred great danger, aa they lay neared 
the ^tohans, and conBequently were most exposed to the inroidi 
of that people. Polybiua praiseB their fidelity exceedingly. 

The people of EpiruB did not show bo much good will, and Geeni> 
od desirous of contmuiog neuter; neveitbele«e, they engaged in the 
WLr a little after. 

Deputies were also sent to king Ptolemy, to desire liim not to 
a«ifll the iEtoliaue either with troops or money. 

The Messenisne, for whose sake that war bad been first begun, 
no way answered the hopes which had been naturally entertained, 
of their employing their whole force to cany it on. 

The Locediemoaiatts had declared at first for the Achcana ; but 
tlic contrary faction caused the decree to be reversed, and they 
joined the J]^toliHns. It was on this occasion, as I have said be- 
fore, that Agesipolis and Lycurgus were elected kings of Spnrte. 

Arutus the younger, son of t^e great Aratus, was at that time 
iupreme magistrate of the AchEEans.aa wasScopasof the £tolians> 

Philip marched from Macedonia with 15,000 foot end KOO horse.* 
(laving crossed Thessaly, he arrived in Epirus. Had be marcbed 
directly against the jEtoliana, he would have come upon them un- 
nwarcs.and have defeated them: but, at the request of the Epirots, 
he laid siege to Ambracia, which employed him forty days, and 
gave the enemy time to make preparations, and wait his coming 
up. They did more. Scopas, at the head of a body of £tolians, 
advanced into Macedonia, made dreadful havoc, and returned in a 
very short time laden with spoils: this action did him prodigious 
honour, and greatly animated his forces. However,thiBdidnothmr?et 
Philip ftom entering £tolia, and seizing on a great number of im- 
portant fortresses. He would have entirely conquered it, had not tho 
news he received, that the Dardaniansf intended to niake an inroad 
into his kingdom, obliged him to return thither. At his departure 
he promised the ambassadors of the AchEane to return soon to 
their assistance. His sudden amval disconcerted the Dardaniane, 
and put a stop to their enterprise. He then returned to TheEstdy, 
with an intention to pass the rest of the summer in Larissa, 

In the mean time,| Dorimachus, whom the Jjtolians had just 
betbre nominated their general, entered Epirus, laid waste ell th« 
open country, and did not spare even the temple of Dodona. 

Philip, though it was now the depth of winter, had left Lanssa, 
and arrived at Corinth without any one's having had the least 
notice of his march. He there ordered the elder Aratus to attend 
him, and by a letter to hia son, who commanded the forces thia 
year, gave htm orden whither to march them. Caphye we to Im 
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Che tendezvous. Buripidai, who Jcnew nothing of PhiHp'f arriv«l, 
waa tben marching a. detachment of above 2000 natives of E^, to 
lay waste the territory oF Sicyon. They fell into the hands of 
Philip, and all except 100 were either killed or taken prisouers. 

Tlie kin^, having Joined AratuB the younger with his forces at 
the rendezvous appointed, marched towards FBophis,* in order to 
bceiege it. This was avcry daring attempt i tor the city was thought 
almost impregnable, as well from its natural situation, as from the 
forti I] cations which had been added to it. Ae it was the depth of 
winter, the inhabitants wera under no apprehension that any ona 
would, or even could, attack them: Philip, however, did it withsuc- 
cessi for, first the city, and afterwards the citadel, surrendered af- 
ter making some resistance. As they were very far from expecting 
lo be besieged, the want of ammunition and provisions very much 
facilitated the taking of that city. Philip gave it very generously 
to the Achieons, to whom it was a moat important post, assuring 
them that there was nothing he desired more than to oblige tlicm; 
and to give thorn the strongest proofs of hia zeal end affection for 
their interest. A prince who always acts in this manner is truly 



he also gave to his allies, he marched to EUiB,in order to lay it waste. 
This terriiory was very rich and populous, and the inhabitants of 
the country were in a flourishing condition. Formerly tins terri- 
iory had been deemed sacred, on account of the Olympic games so- 
lemnized there every four years; and all the nations of Greece had 
agreed not to infeat it, or carry their arms into it. But the Eleana 
had tliemselves been the occasion of their losing that privilege, be- 
cause, like other states, they had engaged in Die wars of Greece. 
Here Philip got a verv considerable booty, with which he enriched 
hia troops, after whic^ he retired to Olympia. 

Among the several courtiers of king Philip,t Apelles held the 
chief rank, and bad a considerable inHuence ou the mmd of liis sove- 
reign, whose governor he had been ; but, as too frequently happens 
on these occasions, he very much abused liis pou-er, which be em- 
ployed wholly in oppressing individuals and states. He hud taken 
U into ills head, to reduce tLe Achsana to the same condition as that 
in which Thesaaly was at that time; that is, to subject them sbfo- 
lutely to the commands of the ministers of Macedonia, by leavmg 
thcni only the name and a vain shadow of liberty; and lo accuntom 
them to the yoke, he caused them to suffer every kind of injurious 
treatment. Aratus complained of this to Philip, wlio was highly 
exasperatedon that account; and accordmgly assured hun,he would 
give such orders, that nothing of that hind should happen for tlie 
future. Accordingly, ho enji ' ' ' " ' ' 

Duiiidfl on the AchBana, but m 
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behaving vith in indokat teiMeiTieN towardB t nmiistei wbo htj 
BO sbaiDefulI; abused his miater'B confidence, and had therefore ft- 
iCrved to be entirely disgriLced. The Achcans, evenoyed at tlie 
Civour which Philip ihoived them, uid at th* orders he had giver, 
for their peace uid security, were continually bestowingftlie higb- 
eet encomiuma on that prince, and extolling hia ezcellent qualities. 
And, indeed, he poaseaaed thoae which ciui endear a king to his peo- 
ple ; Buch as a lively gemus, a happy memory, easy elocution, and 
an unaffected grace in all hia actions ; a beautiful aspect, heiglitened 
by a noble and majestic air, which struck the beholders with awe 
and respect; asweetaessoftemper, affability, aitdadesiie to plesEe; 
Knd, to finish the picture, a valour, an intrepidity, and an experience 
in war, which far exceeded his years : eo that one can hardly qpn- 
ceive the strange alteration that aflerwards appeared in his morali 
and behaviour- 
Philip having poBseieed bimaelf of AUphera,* which was a post of 
great strength, the greatest part of the people of that countiy, asto- 
nished at the rapidity of hia conquests, and weary of the AltoHan 
tyranny, submitted to his arms. Thus he soon made himself maa- 
tet of all Triphylia. 

At this time,! Chile, the Lacedtemonian, pretending that he bad 
a better right to thecrowntbauLycurgus, on wliose head they had 
placed it, resolved to diapoaseas him uf it. and to set it on his own. 
Having engaged in his party about 200 citizens, he entered the chy 
in a forcible manner, killed the Ephori, who were at table together, 
and marched directly towards Lycurgua's house, intending to kiU 
him: but hearing the tumult, he had made his escape. Chilo then 
went into the great square of the city, exhorted the citizens to re- 
cover their hherty; makbg them, at the same time, the greatest 
promises. Seeing, however, that he could make no impression on 
them, and that he had failed in his attempt, he sentenced hratself to 
banishment, and retired to Achata. It is surprising to see Sparta, 
tbrmerlv so Jealous of its hherty, and miatress of all Greece till the 
battle of Leuctra, now filled with tumults and insurrections, and 
ignomiulously subjected to a kind of tyrants, whose vCiV name for- 
merly ahe could not endure. Such were the effects of their bavinff 
violated Lye urgos's laws; and especially of their iDtroducinff goW 
and silver into Sparta, which drew afler them, by insGnsiUye de- 
greea, the luat of power, avarice, pride, luxury, eSeminacy, immo- 
rality, and all those vices which are gencrsJly inseparable from 

Philip,} being arrived at Argos.apentthe rest of the winter there. 
ApellA had not yet laid aside the oeugn be meditated of enslaving 
the Achcana. But Aratus, for whom the king had a very particv- 
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to gain them the prince's favour. Ai^er this, in rdl his converwi- 
tions with him, he hinted that so long as Aratua should enjoy any 
ftuthorit; in the republic of the AclieuiB,he (Philip] would nave no 
power; dnd would be as much subject to their laws and usages as 
themeaneat of their citizens: whereas, were he to ruse to the chief 
administration of afiturs some person who might be entirely depen- 
dant on him, he then might act as sovereign, and govern others, in- 
etcail of being himself governed. The new friends enforced these 
reflections, and refined on the arguments of Apelles. This idea of 
despotic power pleased the ^oungking: andindeed it is the strong- 
est temptition that can be laid In the way of princes. Accordingly 
he went for that purpose to jGcfimn, where the assembly of the 
states was held for the election of a new general ; and prevailed so 
tar b^ his promises and menaces, that he got Philoienus, whose 
cloction Aratus bad supported and gained, excluded ; and obliged 
theni to make choice of Eperatus, who was his direct enemy. Im- 
plicitly devoted to the will of his prime minister, be did not perceive 
that he degraded himself in the most ignominious manner; nothing 
being mare disgusting to free a^sembSes, such as those of Greece, 
than the least attempt to violate the freedom of elections. 

A person was thus chosen entirely unworthy of the post, as is 
uommonly the case in all forced elections. Eperatus, having nei- 
ther merit nor experience, was universally despised. As Aratua 
intermeddled no longer in public affairs, nouiing was well done, and 
aU things were hastening to their ruin. Philip,on whom the blanM 
fell, became sensible that very peroicious counsels had been given 
him. Upon this, he again had recourse to Aratus, and reinstated 
him entirely in his friendship and contidance : and perceiving that 
atler this step his aSaira flourished visibly, and that his reputation 
and power increased daily, he would not make use of any counsel 
but that of Aratus, as of the only man to whom he owed ail hia 
grandeur and glory. Who would not imagine, after such evident 
and repeated proofs on one side of Aratus's innocence, and on the 
other of Apelles's black malice, that Philip would have been unde- 
»ivedfor ever; and have been folly sensible which of the two had 
the most sincere zeal for his service? The sequel, however, will 
show, that jealousy never dies but with the object that excited it: 
and that pnnces seldom overcome prejudices that are grateful to 
their authority. 

A new proof of this soon appeared. As the inhabitants of Elia 
refused the advantageous conditions which Philip offered them by 
one Amphidamus, Apelles hinted to him, that so unreasonable a 
refusal was owing to the ill services which Aratus did him dander 
tinely, thougli outwardly he pretended to have his interest very 
much at heart : that he <uone had kept Anq)hidamus from enforcing, 
uba ought to have done, and as he nad angaged to do, to the inha 
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UUnta of EIu, tbe ofibn which the kin? made tbeni : and on this 
fbimdation he inrented a lung story, and named eeveral witnes><ei 
of its tnitb. The kins', however, was so just, as to inaist upon his 



prime oiiniater's repeating these accusations in presence of the 
man wtiom he charged with them : and this Apelles did not scrupio 
to do, and that with such nn air of assurance, or rather impudence, 
na might have disconcerted the most virtuous man. He even added, 
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e king would laythiBaSairbefore the council of the Achcans, 
and leave to them the decision of it. This was what be wanted ; 
firmly persuaded, that bj the influence he had there, lie should not 
&il to ffet hiro condemned. Aratua, in making his deience, began by 
beseeching the king, not lightly to give credit to the several tilings 
laid to his charge ; that it waa a justice which a king, more than 
anjr other man, owed to a person accused, to command a strict in- 

auirj to be made into the several articles of the accusation, and till 
lea to suspend his judgment. In consequence of this, lie required, 
that Apelles should be obliged to produce his witnesses ; him, espe- 
cially, from whom he pretended to have heard the several particulars 
laid to his charge ; and that they should omit none of tbe methods 
used and preectibed in establishing a fact before it was laid before 
the public council. The king thought Aratus's demand verj'iust 
*nd reasonable, and promised it should be comphed with. How- 
ever, the time passed on, and Apelles did not prepare to give in his 
proofs; how, indeed, woiild it have been possible for him to do that? 
Ad unforeseen accident broiig|ht Amphidamus, by a kind of chance, 
to thecityofDyras, whither Philip was come to settle some affairs. 
Aratus snatched the opportunity; and begged tbe king himself tu 
take cognizance of this matter. He complied with Aratus'e request, 
and found that there waa not the least ground for the charge. Ac- 
cordingly Aratus was pronounced innocent, but no punishment waa 
inBicted on the calumniator. 

This impunity emboldened him the more ; so that he continued 
his secret intrigues, in order to remove those who gave hira the 
least umbrage. Besides Apelles, there were four other persons who 
divided tbe chief offices of tbe crown among them, and at the same 
time enjoyed the king's con Udence. Antigonus had appointed them 
by his will, and assigned each of them liis employment. His prin- 
cipal view in this choice was, to prevent those cabals and intriguen 
which are^lmost unavoidable during the minority of an infant 
piince. Two of these noblemen, Leontius and Megoleas. were en- 
tirely devoted to Apelles; butas totheothortwo,TaurionandAlex< 
ander, he had not the same ascendant over tbem. Taurion presided 
over the aS'airs of Peloponnesus,. and Alexander had the command 
of the guards. Now the prime minister wanted to give their em- 
ployments to noblemen on whom he could entirely rely, and vyho 
would be as much devoted to his views as he could wish th^m. 
However, he endeavoured to undermine their credit by other nie- 
tbodi titan those he had employed against Aratua ; for, ssja Pqlj- 
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biua, conrtiBM have the ut of moulding themMlvee into all Bhapes, 
nad employ eomeCinies praise and aometinieE alsader to gain tneir 
ends. Whenever Taunon waa mentioned, Apelles would api^ud 
his merit, his courage, his experience; and epenk of him bh a man 
worthy of the king's more intunnte conhdeoce : he did this in the view 
of detaining him at court, and procuFingtbecuvernnientof Pelopoa- 
neaua (a place of great importance, and whicli required the presence 
of the person invested with it) fbrone of his creatUTea. Whenever 
Alexauder was 'the subject of the discourse, he lost no opportrniity 
of representing him in the most odious colours to the king, and even 
endeavoured to render hia fidehtysuspected.in order to lemove him 
from court, that his poet might lie siveD to some person who would 
be deppndant entirely on him. Pdybiia will show hereafter, what 
was tiia result c^ aU these secret machinationa. He only hints in 
t^is f!laaa(A^t Apelles was at last taken in liis own snare, and met 
with tne treatiii^t he was preparing for others. But we ahall first 
see h' m ciHnmit the blackest and most abominable injustice towards 
Aratus, and even direct his criminal designs agaiust the king him- 
self. 

1 beforeobserved,* that Philip having discovered that he had been 
more than once imposed .upon, had restored Aratus te liie favour 
and confidence. Supportea by his credit and counsels, he went to 
the assembly of the AchBans, which had been appointed on his ac- 
count to meet at Sicyoo. On the report be made of the st&te of 
his exchequer, and of the uiwent need in which he stood of money 
to maiutain his forces, a reeoTutioD was psEsed to furnish him witn 
Gfty-talents,t the instant his troops should set out upon their march; 
with three monEbs' pay for his soldiers, and 10,000 measures of 
ivheat : and, that afterwards, as lone ' • " 
n person in PekipoDnesus, tbey ahouli 
talentst a month. 

A.H. SIN. When the troops returned ftom their winter- 

Ahl 1. C. S18. quarters, and were assembled, the king debated in 
council Ml the operations of the ensuing campaign. It was resolved 
to act by sea, because they tliereby slimild infallibly divide the ene- 
my's forces, from the uncertainty they must be under, with regard 
to the side on which they should be attacked. Philip was to make 
war on the inhabitants of £toIia, Lacedtemonia, and Eiis. 

Whilst the king, who was now returned to Corinth, was training 
bis Macedonians m the several exercises of the sea-service, ApelJes, 
who fitund his influence lessened, and was exasperated to see tiie 
counsels of Aratus followed, and not his own, took secret measures 
to defeat all the king's deNgns. Hie view was to make himself ne- 
cesMry to hb sovereign ; and to force him, by the ill posture of hia 
afiwe, to throw hinuetf into the arms of a minister, who was best 
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A witli, and then actusDr in the adminigtration of tlien 
How TillAnauB waa thu 1 Apellea prflvailed with Leontius and He- 
galeas, hia two conGduitB, lo behave with nevligence Id the cm- 
{doymeDtfl with which thej should be intrusteif. As for hinuelf, lie 
went to Chalcis, upon pretence of liaving some affairs to transact j 
tod there, as hu orders were punctually obeyed bj every one, he 
itoppnd the codto^ of money wliich were sending to the long ; and 
thereby reduced him to such necessity, that be was forced to pawn 
his plate to eubast himself and his household. 

Philip having put to sea, arrived the second day at Patrs ; and 
from thence having landed at Cephalenia,* he laid si^^e to Pnleie, 
» dty which, from Its situation, would be of great advantage to him, 
as a (dace of arms ; and aa enabling him to infest the territories of his 
«nemies. He caused his military engines to be advanced, and mines 
to be run. One of the wa^ra of making breaches was, to dig out tjie 
qartb under the very foundation of the walla. When they had gut 
to it, they propped and supported the walls with great woodeu 
baamg, to which the miners aftervrards set fire, and then retired ; 
when presently great part of the wall would fall down. Ae the 
Macedonians had worked with incredible ardour, they very soon 
.made a breach more than thirty &thoma wide. Leootios was coin, 
monded to mount thi? breach with his troops. Had lie exerted him- 
self ever so UttJe, the citywouldcertainly have been taken; but he 
attacked the enemy veiy faintly, eo that he was r^ulsed, lost a 
great nmnber of his men, and Ph^p was obliged to raise the siege. 

The moment he began it, the enemy had sent Lycurgus with 
aome troops into Hessenia, and Dorimachus with half of the armv 
into T hoas aly,to oblige Piiilip,by this double diversion, to lay aside 
hii enterprise. Deputies bad arrived soon afVer from the Ac;arnanians 
and Messenians. Philip, having raised the siege, assembled his 
council, to debate on which side he should turn his arms. The 
Me^eniana represented, that in cue day the forces might march 
from Cephalenia into their country, and at once o\-erpower Lycv- 



gus, who did not expect to be eo suddenly attacked. Leontius en- 
Forced thie advice veiy strondy. His secret reasm was, that as it 
would be imposaibie for PhiUp to return, as the winds would be di- 



rectly contrary at that time, he therefore would be forced to stay 
there, bywliich moans the campaign would be spent and notbing 
done. The Acaraanians, on the contrary, urged fiiin to march di- 
rectly into jEtolia, wliich was then unprovidea with troops ; declar- 
ing, that the whole country might be laid waste without the least 
resistance ; and that Dorimachus would be prevented from ina)ii«g 
an irruption into Macedonia. Aratusdid not foil to declare in bvoor 
of the latter opinion ; and the hitig, who from the time oftbe cow- 
— ily eUack at Pa]eia,ha' '-- ■ - r - ■ 

the advice oTAraUis- 
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H&Tiii^ pravidad for the argent neceaeltiea of the H 
■rent from Ceplielenia, anrived the eecond day at L 
thence entered tbe gulf of Ambracia, and cmme a littk before day- 



went from Cephelenia, anrived the eecond day at Leucadia, from 
thence entered tbe gulf of Ambracia, and cmme a little before day- 
breali to Limntea. Imniediately tie commanded tbe soldiers to tan 



some refreahBieDt, to rid themselves of the greategt part of their 
I ') '"d be ready for marching. In the afternoon, PLiJip hav- 



ing left the bft^age nnder a stroiu^ guard, eet out from UinniEa ; 
And after a march of about aizty furlongs, he halted, to give hii 
■rmy Eome time for rcfreahment and rest. He then inarched kS 
aight, and arrived at day-break at the river Acbelous, intending to 
ftS suddenly and unexpectedly upon TheimiB. Leontim advised 
the king to halt for some time, giving for his Teason, that as the 
soldiers had been fatigued with the length of their march, it would 
be proper for them to take breath ; but, in reality, to give the ,£to- 
lians tmie to prepare for their defence. Aratue, on the contrary, 
knowing that opportunity is swift-winged, and that Leontius'l 
&dvice WHS manifestly traitorous, conjured Philip to seize tlie 
favourable moment, and set out on his match that mstant. 

The king, who was already ofibndcd at Leontius, and began to 
■uBpect him, sets out immediately, croeses the Acbetoua,and marches 
directly to TliermK, through a very fugged and almost impervious 
road cut between very steep rocks. Tmb was the capitu city of 
the country, in which the vEtolians every year held their fwrs and 
solemn assemblies, as weU for the woisnip of the gods, as for the 
election of magistrates. As this city was thought impregnable, 
because of the advanta^ of its situatiwi, and that no enem^ had 
ever dared to approach it; theftolians used to leave their nchest 
effbcts and all their wealth there, imagining they were very safb. 
But howsreat was their surprise, when, at the close of the day, 
they saw Philip enter it with liis army ! 

After havhig taken immense epoils in the night, the Macedonians 
pitched their camp. The next mommg it was resolved that thfl 
most valuable efln^s should be carried away; and having piled up 
the rest of the booty at the head of the camp, they set fire to itl 
They did tlie same with regard to the arms which hung on the 
galleries of the temple ; the beet were laid by for service, and the 
remuinder, amountmg to upwards of 15,000, were burnt to ashes. 
Hitherto even thing whlcn had been transacted was just, and 
agreeable to the lavra of war. 

But the Macedonians did not stop here. Transported with fnry 
at the remembrance of the wild havoc which the jGiolians had 
made in Dium and Dodona, they set fire to the galleries of the 
temple, tore down all the ofl&riiigs which hung on them, among 
which were some of exeeedinc beauty and prodigious value. N(* 
satisfied with burning the roots, they rased tlie temple. Thesta 
tuee, of which there were at least 2000, were thrown down. A 
freat number ofUiem wen broken to piecMj and those only ipuad 
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irUch were kaown, bj tbeir fbnn or iiwcTiptioiw,to nprarat gvcb 
Tbef WIoU) tlie fullowing verse od the willa ; 

Kimlls DlBB : Dtiun indi fm Ihb. 

The horroT witli which the socriteffes committed b^ tho jGtoC 
uw at IHum h&d inspired Philip and his allies, without doubt con- 
vinced tbem that they might revenge it by the comouEBion of the 
like crime*! and that they were then making ]uat repriaols. How- 
aver, Bays Polybiua, the reader will allow me to think othorwise. 
To support his opinion, bo cilei three great examples, taken from 
the very family of the prince whose conduct Kb here ceusurea, An- 
tigonus, afler havmg deieated Cleomenes, king of tho Lacedn- 
nooivw, aod possened tumselT of Sparta, bo far from extending' 
his rage t« the temples and sacred things, did not even make thoea 
he had conquered feel the effects of it ; on the coatrary, he restored 
to them the form of govermnent which they had received from tlmr 
•ncestors, and treated them with the h^heat teEtimonies of kinil- 
TCBB and friendship. Phihp, to whom the royal family owed all it* 
splendour, and who defeated the Athenians at Cheeronea, made 
Uiem Benaible of hk power and victory by no other marks than bia 
benefit^nce; restoring their prisoners without ransom; hitnself 
taking care of the dead, ordenng Aotipater to convey their boDM 
to Athens, and giving clothes to such of the prisoners as were most 
in want of them. And lastly, Alexander the Great, in the height 
of his fury i^nst Thebes, which he rased to tlie ground, bo far 
fVnm being firgetfu) of the veneration due to the goda, took care 
not to sul^r his soldiers (even through imprudence] to do the least 
injury to the temples and other sacred places: and what iq etill 
mure worthy our admiration, in his war with the Persians, who 
Itad plundered and burned most of the temples in Greece, Alexander 
■pared and reverenced all places dedicated to the worship of the 

It were to 1)0 wished, continues Polybius, that Philip, mindful of 
tlte examples his ancestors set him, bad strove to show that he liad 
■ucceeded rather to their moderation sjid magnanimity, than to 
their empire and power. Tbelawsof war,indeed,frequentlyobIige 
a conqueror to demolish towns and citadels ; to fill up harbours, to 
capture men andBhipa,tocarry off the fruits of the earth, and thinga 
of a like nature, in order to lessen the strength of tbe enemy and 
inerease his o«m : but to destroy what neither can do him any pre< 
Judi<re,nor will contribute to the defeat of the enemy; to bum tem- 
ples, to break statues, and similar ornament* of a city, in pieces; 
certoinlv nothing but the wtldext ar.J must extravagant fury can 
be capable of audi violence. It is not merely to rum and d^troy 
tfifise who have done us inJury.tJint'we ought to declare war, in 
caae we desire to be thought just and oquitahle ; but only to cblige 
auch people toacknowled^ and make amends for tbeir&ulta. Tfia 
traaend of war ta not to involve m the same niin tba innooent and 
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tlw ^Qty, but rather to save both. These ue the sentimenta of a 
Boldier and a heathen. 

Though Philip, on this occssioD, showed no great regard for re- 
ligion, he acted like an excellent captain. His view in putting to 
sea, waa to go and surprise the city of Therms, taking advantage 
of theabseaceof panof the^tolianforces. To conce^ hia design, 
be took so large a compass, as left the enemy in doubt with tegard 
to the place he intended to attack; and prevented their aebing soma 
passes of tbe moiintaina and deSles in whicb he might have been 
Btopped shorL Some rivers were to be passed ; it was oecoBsary 
for him to malce the utmost haste, and turn short upon £tolJa by a 
Bwifl countermarch. This Philip does witliout listening to the ad- 
vice of traitors. To lighteu bis army, he leaves his baggage. Ha 
goes through the defiles without meeting the least obstacle, and 
enters Therms, as if be had dropped from the skies; so well had 
he concealed and hastened his march, of which the enemy do not 
seem to have had the least suspicion. 

Hia retreat was full as extraordinary. To secure it, he had seized 
apon several important posts ; expecting that at hia comiog down, 
his rear-guard particularly would be attacked. It was according!/ 
charged at two differeot times { however, the prudent [HecautWiM 
he had taken, entirely baffled all the efforts of the enemy. 

An enterprise so well concerted, so secretly carried on, and exe- 
cuted with so much wisdom and despatch, surpasses tiie abilities 
of BO young a prince as Philips and seems to cliaracterize a veteran 
warrior, long exercised in all the afts and stratagems ol war. We 
can scarce doubt (and Poljbius seems to inetauate it evidently 
enoi^b) that Aratus, as be tiad been the first contriver of so nobb 
a project, was also the soul, as it were, and chief agent iu it after- 
wards. I have already observed, that hia talents lay more in con- 
ducting a warlike stratagem, in forming extraordinary enterprises, 
and giviog success to them by bis bold counsels, than in executing 
them himself. How happy is it for a young prince to possess ■ 
^neral of this character; prudent, able, versed by long experience, 
and habituated to all the parts of the art of war; to be able to ap- 
preciate the worth of these qualities; to be perfectly senaible rf 
their high value: to be docile to his advice, though frequentlv con- 
trary to his own taste and opinion; and to let "himself be guided by 
«uch wise counsels! After the happy success of an action, the per* 
•on whose advice directed it vanishes, and all the glory of it is reflect 
ed upon the monarch. Plutajrcb,* who enforces what 1 Lave now 
■aid, thinks it equally glorious to Philip for suffering himself to be 
gnided by such good counsels, and to Aratus for having ability te 
suggest them. 

When Philip, who had marched back the seme way be came, 
wa5 arrived at Limniea, finding himself in repose and security, 1m 
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hia officen.who were u BtroDgly affected ta iiiioEelf with the glory 
b« h>d acquired. LeoDtim and MegaJeas «ere the oaly petsoiM ~ 
who hewtify repined »t the good fortune of their Bovereign, Every 
one aooD perceived that tbey did not share with the rest of the 
company in the joj which so Bucceeefa] an expedition must iiatu- 
nlly create. During the whole enteKaininent, they vented their 



banqnet, heated with the fume* of wine, and fired with anger, they 
threw atonea at him all the way, till be waa got into his tent. Th« 
whole array was in an uproar; and the noise reaching the king, lie 
caused Ml exact inquiTy to be made into the affair; bid a fine of 
twenty taJeuta* on Megoleaa, and threw him into prison. Leontius, 
bearing of what hod Iiappened, ran with a croud of soldiers to the 
king's tent ; penuaded that the young prince would be frightened 
•t seeing so great a body of men, and for that reason be prompted 
to change his reeolution. Being come into the king's pieEence, 
" Who has been ao bold," says he, " aa to lav hftcde on Alegaleaa 
and throw hun into prison?" — '' I," anEwereil the liing in a loHy 
tone. Tliia terrified Leontiue; so that, after venting a deep righ, 
be led the king's tent in a rage. Some days after he gave security 
for the fine laid 00 Megaleaa, who was then set at liberty. 

During Philip's expojition against ^toha,f Lyciirgus, the Spar- 
tan king, had engaged in an enterprise against the Messen ions, but 
it proved abortivo. Dorimechua, who had led a considerable bodv 
of jEtolions into Thcssal;, with an intention to lay waste the coun- 
try, and to oblige Philip to raise the siege of Paleis, in order to go 
and succour Ida allies, fbond troops there ready prepared to giv^ 
him a warm reception. He did not venture to attack them. 
The news of Philip's inroad into ^tolia, forced him to hasten 
thither to defend his own country. But though be made jh« 
ntmoat expedition, he arrived too late) the Macedonians having 
alreach quitted it. 

Phihp inarched his army with ahnoet mcredible diligence. Hbt- 
kig left Leucadia with his Scet, and bmng arrived at Corinth, he 
laid up hia ahipe in the harbour of Lecbteum, landed iiis troops, bs- 

£n Ins march, and passing through Areoe, arrived on the twelfth 
y at Tegoa, which he had fixed for the rendezvona of his allies. 
The Spartans having heard from public report what had passed at 
Thermc, were truly alarmed when they saw that young victor in 
tiieir territories, where he was not expected so Euddenly, Sodm 
actions took place between the two armioa, in which Philip Lad 
alws]^ the advantage ; but I shall omit the particulars, to avoid 
ptolixity. Philip diqilayed, on bU occaaons, a btavery and pm 



dnwe tkr above faw j-ewt; ind thia •xpedhko did hia no lea* 
honour tliin that of ^tolia. After laying waate Um wboh conn- 
trj, and tnJdng abundance of i^ili, he ntnmed b; the nj <^ Ar- 
gos to Corinth. 

Hero he found ambaswidorB froin Rhodes and Chios, wbo ctow 
to oScT faim tbeir mediatiDU, and to inoline both putiefl to pe*£« 
The king, dissembling bis real intentionB, told tbem that he bad 
always wiiihed, and did still wish, to be at peace with the £toli- 
ana; and therefore charged tbem, at their going away, ta dimoM 
them to it. Hs afterwards landed at Lechsun), m order to go tnm 
ttience to Phocis, where he iatsnded to engage in anne more im- 
portant enterprise. 

The Action fonned by Leontiiu, MegaJeaa, and Ptolemy, who 
also was one of Philip's principal officers, having employed all ttta 
clandestine methods possible to remove ajtd deatroy all those vho 
either opposed or were su^ectad by tbem; and eeeiiw with gri^. 
tliat those secret practicos bad not be«i as succestfuTas th^ had 
Sattered themselves, resolved to make tbems^vea fbnnidaUa even 
to tbeir soveraign, in empbying the authority they bad over Um^ 
fbrcea, to draw off their afi^tms fnxn bim, and to attach them to 
tbeir own interest. The greatest part of the army had staid in 



n done them, nor the ancient law relating to tlie distribution of 
plunder been obeerved with regard to them. Tbe young men, 
fired by these seditious discourses, divide tbemselves into bands, 
plunder the bouses of tbe principal courtiers, aud carry their fUir 
to that ezceaa, as to force toe gates of the king's palace, and break 
to pieces the tiles wbich covered it. Immediately a great tumult 
broke out in the city, of which Philip having notice, he left 1*- 
chKum in great haste. He then aaeembles tbe Macedonians in tbe 
theatre, where, in a speech intermixed with gentleness and severir 
tr, be makes tbem sensible of tbeir fault. Id the trouble and con^ 
fnuon which reigned at that time, some declared that it would tn 
necessary to seize and Dunidh tbe promotera of this insurrection; 
and others, that it would be more prudent to appease them by gen- 
tle methods, and jbrget all that was past. 

The kin^ was stiil young; so that his authority was not entirely 
ConSnned m the minds of the people and soldiery. Those who 
were against bim enjoyed the tuehest post in the kingdom ; had 

Sivemed it during liis minority^ had filled all employments with 
eir creatures; had acquired a kind of unlimited power over all 
orders of tbe state; bad the command of tbe forces, and during a 
long time had employed the moat insinuatiof arts to gain their af 
fection, and had divided the whole administration amoog thsa^ 



ilbta. fa n dallato ■ wM J iui e taw . ba M »t tUnk it ai* ^a 
able to Gonm to an trpva nptnte, iMt he ebould infl-»nv tha 
M^idioftJwtMioideit^anpio^iDa'chaetiseiDeiit* Btanunaeaaobtbla 
time. For thia Teaaon be atiflad his resentinejit, preteDdiii^ to ba 
Vaiy wall aatiafied; and iMving ezlK«ted fais fbrcee to uuon and 
peace, he went bach to heebmam. But after Uub iDeurrection, il 
was not easy fcr him to azecote in Pliocia the sehemea he had pro- 
jected. 

tempts, had recoune to ApeHee. 

{live liiin notice of the danger he waa m, ana to utku lun ptvmemw 
iromediatelT. That minister, during his stay in Cnalds, had dia- 
poaed of dfthinga in the moat despotic manner, and bj that QKtJia 
Waa omveraall; odiona. Accordmg to him, the king, beinj^ stil 
young, had no manner of power, but obe^ implicitly ttie dictatea 
ofliie(Apelles'a]wil]. He arrogated to hunsetf the management of 
tSl afiaira, aa having fnB power to act in every thing as he ahould 
ttnnk fit. The mt^istnitea of Macedonia and Tbeasaly, and the 
ofGcera who ei^oyed any employment, mada their reporta to liim 
alone. In all the cHJca of Greece, scarce the least menlios waa 
nade of the king : for whether any resolutions were to ba token, 
Idiaira to be reeidaied, judgments passed, iMWonra to be boAowed, 
or fkvoDTS to DO ^rantod, Apellea et^rrossed and tiaiwacted aD 
Utinn. 

Philip had long befiwe bem apprised ef tliia conduct of Apellea, 
whicb gave him very great untneineee. Aratue was frequently 
nrgent with him to exert himself on this occoEion, and endeavonred 
to make him throw US' )ub irresolution and servitude: bat the king 
conceaied his Ihoughta, and did not discover hie reEohitiona to any 
body. Apelles, not knowing how the hing- was disponed towarda 
him, but penniaded, on the contrary, that the inMant he appeared 
before Ida sovereicn he would not fail of taking his opinion in all 
things, hastened from Cbalt^s to the Hupport of Leontiua. 

When he arrived in Corinth, LetnrtiuB, Pttdemy, and Heg^lean, 



*ho commanded the ilower of tJie troops, Migoged all the young 
Inen to go and meet him. Apelles, thus received with nomp and 
splendour, and attended by a large body of officers and soldiran, ad- 



vances directly to the king's palace, which he wea going to entor aa 
usual. However, the officer who attended at the gate (htvBig beaa 
inainicted before) stopped him short, and told him that hia majeat; 
was biiBy. AEiunishcd at so uncommon a reception, which he no- 
Witc expected, he deliberated for some time how he ought to be- 
have, and at Inst withdrew in the vtmost confusion. Neuiing is so 
transient and frail aa a borrowed power,* not supported by Ibunda- 
tiona or strcngih of ita Own. The sliining train he had cauaed lo 



tt&BW liiB naiibed in an iiNtant: ami be iniTed «t hia own hew 
billowed only by his doioeBtics; a lively image, Buy b Polybius, (tf 
wtat happemm the courts of kii^; andoftiie fate whiob the most 
poweTful couTtiera oixgbt to drettd. A few dayB suffice to ebow 
llieir most exalted state and falL Like coonten, which odb mo- 
ment are of the hisfbest, and tbe next of the most incoueidwabls 
value, at tJte will ofhiiD who reckons with them ; aa princes pieiM 
to extend or withdraw their favours, to-daj they e^ojr the greatest 
credit, and the next are reduced to the extremes ofmlBery and uni- 
vercal disgrace. M^^aleas, seosible of tiie storm he himself mi^ht 
expect, now the prime minisler was disgraced, thought of nothmg 
but how hejnight best secure himself by flight, a^ accordiag^ 
withdrew to rbebes, leaving Leontius bonnd for twenty talents, 
which he had engaged to see hie accomplice pay. 

Tbe king, wbetter he was unwilling to diite Apelles to despair ; 
or whether be did not think hia power sufficiently establiEhed to ex- 
ert it in an extraordinary mtmneri or from some remains of eateein 
ud gratitude for his guardian and governor ; still continued occa- 
monuly to converse with him, and iett hiin some other faoDouig of 
that bind ; but be excluded him fVom tbe council, and frton tba 
number of those he used to invite to supper with him. On his ax- 
riral at Sicyon, the magistrateB offered him a house; but he prefer- 
red that of Aratua, whom he never quitted, and spent whole ds^sin 
his company. Ab for Apetles, he ordered him to retire to Connth. 

Having removed Leontius from his conunand of the guards, which 
were ordered to march elsewhere, upon pretence of their being em- 
ployed upon some urgent occsaion, he caused iiim to be thrown into 
prison ; the pretend^ reason of which was, to oblige him to pay tbe 
twenty talents &r which be had engaged for Megaleaa ; but in 
reality to secure his peiaon, and to sound tbe disposition of the 
troope. Leontius eeat word of this to tbe infantry over which he 
had commanded, who that moment sent a petition to the king, im- 
porting, that if Leontius were cha^d with some new crime for 
which he deserved to be imprisoned, they iitotsted that nothing 
might be decreed agunst him but in their presencB; that if he re- 
fiised them that favonr, they should look npon this retosal aa a coO' 
tempt, and a signal insult (such was the Hberty the Macedoniaur 
had the privilege at using with their king;] but that in ease Leon- 
due was imprisoned only for the twenty talents, they offered to pay 
that sum among tbem. This teatimony of their aflectiun did bat 
inflame the king's anger, and hasten the death of Leontius. 

Durii^ this intervu there arrived from £toUa, ambaiHadoTa fhna 
Rhodes and Chios, after havii^ prevailed with the ^toUans to con- 
■ent to a thirty days' truce, lliey annred thekmff,thattbe jEto- 
lians were inclined to a peace. Philip accepted « tbe tmce, and 
wrote tu the allies, deraring them to Mid their pleninotentiaries to 
Pairs, to nc^tiata Apnea with tlw^toliaiis. He nimself Mt out 



immedistelj for tliat place from Lecheum, uid arrived •iter tWA 

He tlieD received letters, directed b; Henleaji from PbocU ta 
tbe jEtbliana, in wbich tlist traitor exborted the ^toliaiiB not to 
eatertoin tlie lea«t fear, but to continue the war; that Pbilip waa in 
tbe utiuosC diatreaa for want of ammunition and proviisiDDE ; to wbich 
he added expreasiona highly injurious to the king. Philip, upon 
reading these letters, judging Apelles the chief author uf them, 
aeizedlioth him and hia son; at tbe same time be sent to Tbebea, 
with orders for Megaleas to be proceeded agamst there; however, 
he did not stay for hif trial, btX laid violent hands on himself. A lit- 
tle after Apelles and his son were also put to death. 

I do not Imow whether history can nimisb us with a mote re- 
markable example of the ascendant which a favourite may gain over 
the mind of a yonng soveieign, in order to eatiate witli impunity his 
avarice and ambition. Apdles had been Pliilip's guardisn, and a> 
such intrusted with the care of hb education. He had been at the 
bead of the council of regency established by the lute king. Tbn 
double title of guardian and governor had, on one eide, inspired lb* 
young prince (as might naturally be expected) with sentiments of 
regard, esteem, respect and confidence lor Apelles; and, on the 
Other, had made Apelles assume an air of authority and command 
over his puful, which be never laid aside. Philip did not want ge- 
nius, judgment, or penetration. When he was arrived to more ma- 
ture years, he perceived into what hands he had fallen, but at tlM 
•ame time ehut his eyes to all ids master's fauhe. He had diec»> 
vered, more than once, the meanjealousy which Apelles entertained 
of conspicuous merit of every Itind ; and hia declared hatred of bU 
euch of the king's subjects as were most capaUe of serving laau 
. Proo& of his eitortion and oppression were daily renewed, and the 
repeated complaints E^ainst tbem rendered tbe government odious 
and ineupportable. However, all this made no impression, or but ft 
very slight one, on the mind of the young king, over which the 
prime minister had gained such an influence, that he even stood in 
rear of him. The reader has seen how eztremriy difficult it wu 
&r the king to break this charm. 

In the mean time,* tbe jEtolians wished earnestly that the peace 
mi^ht be conclnded; and were quite wea^ of a war, in which all 
their expectations had been frustrated. They had flattered them- 
■elvee, tiiat they had to do with a young unexperienced king, and 
accordingly believed that they might amuee him aa a cMld; but 
Philip, on the contrary, had proved to them, that in wisdom and re- 
•olution be waa a man, and that they bad behaved bke cbildrea in 
all their enterprises. But having heard of the insurrection of tbe 
troops, and the conafHtacy of Apelles and Leontius, tbey poetponed 
tbe day on which tltey were to meet at Patic, in hopes that sobw 
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Mtfitkm wotiM break oat at coart, to perplex and embroil tl» fcin^i 
•ffaors. Philip, who viehed for nothing mare ardently than to break 
off the conferences upon the peace, joyfully seized the opportunity 
with which the enemiea themselves flirtiiahed him; and engaged tha 
allies, who were come to the rendezvous, to continue the war. IIa 
then set sul on his return to Corinth. He gave the MacedoniaiH 
leave to go by the way of Thessaly, to take up their winter-quar* 
ters in their own country; then coasting Attica alon^ the Gunpua, 
he went from Cenchnea to Demetriaa,* where he found Ptolemy, 
the only conspirator that survived; and caused sentence of death to 
be passed upon him in an assembly of Macedonians. 

All these incidents happened at the time that Hannibal was en. 
camped on the banks of the river Po in Italy; and Antiochue, after 
having subdued the greatest part of Cffile-syria, heul sent hia troops 
into winter-quuteTs. It vms then also that Lvcurgus, king of La- 
cedemoTiia, fled to .£tolia, in order to secure himself from the an- 
ger of the Bpliori, who, on a felse report that this king designed to 
embroilthestate, had assembled in the night,and invested his house, 
in order to seize his person. But Lycurgus, having some notion of 
this, fled with his wnole foinily. However, he was recalled a lit- 
tle after, as soon as it was known that the suspiciona raised against 
him were all gronndlesa. It being now winter, Philip returoed to 
Macedonia. 

Eperatua was by this time universally despised bj the Acheans ; 
nobody obe^d his orders; and the country being open and defence- 
less, dreadlul havoc was made in it. The cities being abandoned, 
and receiving no succours, were reduced to the last extremity, and 
coiiSequently could scarce furnish their quota. The auxiliary troops, 
the payment of whose arrears was put off from day to day, served 
■8 they were paid, and great numbers of them deserted. All this 
was owin^ to the mcapacityof the general; and the reader has seen 
in what manner he was elected. Happilyfor the Achieans, the time 
of hie command was almost expired. He quitted it in the begin- 
ning of the spring; and the elder Aratos waa appointed to succeed 

PhUip.f in bis Journey to Macedonia, had taken Bylazora, the 
greatest city in Feonia, and the most advantageously situated for 
making incursions from Dardania, into Macedonia ; so that having 
piMsessed himself of it, he had very little to fear from the Darda- 

A. u. 3787. After taking that city, he marched a^in to- 

Ant. J. c. S17. wards Greece. He judged it would he proper to 
lay siege to Thebes of Phthiotis, from whence the .t^tolions used 
to matte continual inroads, and at the same time commit ^at wasta 
in the territories of Demetrias,PhaiBalus, and even Lanssa. The 
attack waa carried on with great bravery, and the defence wat 

tMlFk.LT.r.<» 
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aa»Ry vigaroiu; but, at kst, the besiesed, feumg tbey BhonU he 
ieaoy Btorm, BurretideTed tjie city. By this conquest, Philip ae- 
cured Magnesia tvd Tbeasaly, and canied off a great booty from 
the jEtoliBiiB. 

Here ambassa&tB came affaio to him from Chioa, Rhodes, and 
Byzaniium, aod also from Ptolemy, to propose the conclndiiig of a 

Cace. PhUip made the same answer as before, that it was what 
very much deured; and that they had only to inquire of the 
ftolians, whether tbey also were incfined to it. Phihp, in reality, 
was not very desirous of peace, but he did not care to declare Um> 
self. 

He afterwards set out with his favourites, for the Nenuean game* 
at Argos. Whilst he wss viewioe one of the combats, a couner 
arrivea fri»n Macedonia, with advice that the RomaDS had lost a 
great battle in Tuscany, near the lake Thrasymenus, and that Han- 
nibal was master of the open country. The king showed this letter 
to none but Demetrius of Pharos, giving him strict charge not to 
nieak of it. The latter took this opportunity to represent to him, 
that he ought to disengage himself as eooq as possible from the 
ftolian war, in order to mvade lUyria, and afterwards cross into 
Italy. He added, that Greece, ahready subjected in all respects, 
woi^d obey him no less afterwsids ; that the Acfanana had joined 
voluntarily, and with the utmost cheerfulness, in his cause ; that the 
^tolians, quite depressed and diEcouraged by their ill success in 
the present war, would not fail to follow their example; that if be 
was desirous of making himself master of the whole world, a noble 
ambition, which suited no prince better than himself, he must itegin 
by conquering Italy ; that after the defeat of the Romans, the new 
of wbicu he had then received, the time was come for execuiinv so 



noble a project, and that he ought not to delay a moment. Such 
counsel could not but charm a king in the flower of his youth, suc- 
cessful in his exploits, bold, enteiprising, and who besides was 
sprung from a family which had always flattered itself with the 
hopes of universal empire. 

Nevertheless, as he was roaster of his temper, and govented bk 
thoughts in such a manner as to discover only such of uiem as suiU 
ed fua interest (a very rare and valuable quality in so young a priac«,} 
he did notexpress too great an inclination for peace, though be now 
oamaitly desired it. He therefore only caused the allied states to 
be told to send their plenipotentiaries to Naupactum, m order to 
negotiate a peace : and at the earnest desire of the jEtoIians, ha 
■oon arrived in the neighbourhood of that city, at the head of hia 
troopB. All narties were so weary of the war, that there was do 
occasion for long conferences. The first article which the king 
caused to be proposed to the ^tolians, by the smbassadors of tha 
confederate powers, was, that every one should continue in poises- 
sioD of his conquests : and to this they assented. The rest of ttw 
uticba wen Kan agread upon i H that the treaty was ratified, ud 
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aO retired to tbnr retpective coimtnea. Thk peace concTtided b; 
Philip and the Acheans with the ^toHana; tbe battle loet by the 
Romana near Uie lake TbrasymeDUs; and the defeat of Antiochut 
near Raphia; all these events happened in the third year of the 
]4Uth Olympiad. 

A. u. xei. In the first separate conference held in presence 

Ant J. c. SIT. of the ]„Qg and the ambasBadois of the confederate 

powers, Agelae of Naupactum, who was one of tbem, enforced faia 



make war upon one another ; that it would be a great blessine trom 
the gods, if, breathiii|f only the Bame Eentimeuts, they should all in 
a manner join hand in hand, and unite their whole force, to aecure 
them from the insults of the Barbarians. But if this was not pos- 
sible, that at least, in the present juncture, ^^^Y ought to unite to- 
gether, and watch over the preservation of sU Greece: that, to be 
sensible of the neceseity of such a union, they need but turn their 
eyes to the formidable armies of the two powerAil states actually 
envaged in war : that it was evident to every one, who was ever so 
little versed in the maitims of policy, that the conquerors, whether 
Carthagimans or Romans, would not confine themselTes to tbe em* 
pire of Italy and Sicilv; but would donbtless extend their prcnecte 
much farther; that all the Greelu in general, and especially Philip, 
ought to heep a strict eye on tbe dangers with which they were 
threatened ; tbat this pnnce would have nothing to fesr.if, instead 
of attempting to ruin tbe Greeks, and to give the enemy an easier 
opportunity of defeating them, as he had hitherto done, be would 
labour as much tor their welfare as his own, and exert himself as 
vigorously in tbe defence of all Greece, as if it was his own king- 
dom: tliat by this means he would acquire the love and affection 
of the Greeks, who on their part would be inviolably attached tg 
him in all his enterprises ; and, by their fidelity to him, disconcert 
all, the projects which foreigners might form against his kingdom : 
Uiat if, instead of barely acting upon the defensive, he were dem- 
Tous of taking the field, and executing some great enterprise ; he 
need but turn hie arms towards the West, and keep an eye on the 
events of the war in Italy: that, provided he would only put him- 
seir into a condition for seizing successfully the fimt opportunity 
tbat should present itself, every thing seemed to smooth the way 
fijr universal empire : that, in case he bad any difierence with the 
Greeks, he should leave Uie decision of it to another season : tbat 
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'ht especially to be careful to preserve to himself the liberty 
King war or peace with them, whenever he might think pro- 
per : that in case he should suffer the storm which was gatherinff 
m the West to buret upon Greece, it was very much to he feared, 
that it would then be no kiofet in their power to take up arm*, tft 



m maftonror 

tre«t of peace, nor to detenniw their aSkba in t, mumer agreeable 
to themselrM, or u thejr might jadge inoet expedient. 

Notliiii^ can be more jadicbuB thaji Ibia speech, which ie a clear 
prediction of what wia to happen afterwuds to Greece, of which 
the Romans will soon render themselves sbsolnte maaterB. Tbia 
ii the first time that the atfairB of Italy and Africa influence those 
ofGreece, and direct their rootiooe. Af^er this, neither Philip, nor 
the other powera of Greece, regulated their conduct, when they 
were lo make peace or war, b; Qie state of their respective coun* 
tries, but directed all their views and attention towards Italy. The 
Asiatics, and the inhabitantaof the islands, did the same soon aner. 
All those who, from that time, had reasons to be dissatisfied with 
the conduct of Philip or Attains, no longer addressed Antiochua or 
Ptolemy for protection; they no lMig«r turned their eyes to the 
touth or east, but fixed tbem npon tlie west. Sometimes ambas- 
sadors were sent to the Carthaginians, and other times to the Ro- 
mans. Some also came to Phuip, at different inter?ala, from the 
Romans, who, knowing the enterprising genius of that prince, tvere 
afraid he should come and add to the confiunon and perplexity of 
their affairs : which is what the sequel of thii history will now 
show OS- 
SECT, rv. 
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111* Buuanpnlor, lnonuo(wtitchPkikpBaMniI(uUialilimEir. 

The war between the Cartbaginiara and the Romans,* who were 
the two greatest powers at that time, drew Ibe attention of all the 
kbgs and nations of the earth. Philip, long of Macedon, imagine<t 
that he was more particularly mterested, as his dominions were se- 
parated from Italy only by the Adriatic sea, now called the Gulf of 
Venice. When he heard, by the rumours which were spread, that 
Hannibal had marched over the Alp*, be was indeed very well 
pleased to see the Romam and Carthaginians' at war; but, as the 
event was doubtful, he did not yet perceive clearly which of those 
' A. M. 378% powers it would.be his interest to join. But after 

Ani.j.C.no. Hannibal had gained three victories successively, 

all his doubts were removed, and he hesitated no lonser. He sent 
ambaissadors to that general, but unhappily they fell mto the hands 
of the Romans. They were carried to Valerius Levinus the pre- 
tDr,who was then encamped near Luceria. The principal of the 
ambassadors, Xenophanes by name, without being in the least dis- 
eoncertedtansweredwitharesolutetoneofvoice; that be bwl been 

: : : ,GoOtjl>J 
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deEpatched by Philip to conclude tm aUianca uid fnendship with the 
Romans; sndthathe had orders to execute with the consuls, bb well 
&B with theseQEteand people of Rome. Levin ub, overjoyed to Bud, 
at a time when the detection of tiieir ancient allies had become bo 
general, »o powerful a monaTch desirous of making- an alliance 
with the Romans, treated the ambassadors with all possible 
respect, and gave them an escort for their Eafety, Being arrived 
at Campania, they escaped, and fled to Hannibal's camp, where 
they concluded a treaty, the purport of which was ae follovrs: 
" That king Piiilip should cross into Italy with a fleet of 200 sail, 
and lay waste the sea-coasts; and should assist the Carthaginiani 
with his ibrces both by sea and tand : that the latter, at the conclu- 
sion of the war, should possess all Italy and Rome; and that Han- 
nibal should have all the spoils ; that after the conquest of Italy, 
they should cross into Greece, and there make war against any 
power the king should nominate: and that both the cities of the 
continent, and the islands lying towards Macedonia, should be en- 
joyed by Philip, and annexed to his dominions." Hannibal, on tha 
other Bide, sent ambassadors to Philip, lor his ratification of this 
treaty; and they set out with those of Macedonia. 1 otiserveil 
elsewhere, that in this treaty, the whole of which is preserved by 
Polybius,* express mention is made of a great number of deities irf 
(he two nations, as present at this treaty, and witnesses to the 
oaths with which the cetemony was attended- Polybius omits a 
neat number of particulajB, which, acuording to Livy, were stipu- 
lated by this treaty. "* 

The ambassadors, who set out together, were unhappily disco- 
vered and intercepted by tbe Romans. Xenophanes's lie would not 
do bioi tbe same service as before. The Cartbaginiitns were 
known by their air, their dress, and still more by their language. 
Upon them were found tetters from Hannibal to Philip, and a copy 
of the treaty. The ambassadors were carried to Rome. In the 
condition in which the affairs of the Romans Attacked so vigorous- 
ly by Hannibal) then were, the discovery of a new enemy, so pow- 
erful as Philip, must necessarily alarm them prodigiously.. But it 
is oD such occasions that the Roman grandeur was chiefly conspicu- 
ous. For, without expressing the least perplexity or discourage- 
ment, they took all the measures necessary for canyiug on tliis new 
war. Philip, informed of what had be&Ilen his ambassadors, sent 
a second embassy to Hannibal, which was more succeseful than 
the former, and brought back the treaty. But these disappoint- 
ments prevented their forming any enterprise that year, and still 
kept matters in suspense. 

Philip was now wholly employed on his great design of carrying 
the war into Italy. f Demetrius of Pharos being with him, was 
eontinually urging him to that enterprise i not so much out of zeal 
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Gir tbe interest of that prince, uout of hatred to the Romuia, who 

bad diapOHaessed him of hia territarieB, which he thought it would 
be imposaible for hini to recover by any oUicr ineaiiE. It was by 
his couDsel that be had concluded a peace with most of hie enemies, 
in order that he might devote his whole care and attention to tbia 
WOT, the thoughts of which haunted him day and n'ght; so that 
even in hia dresniB he apolie of sotliiDg but of war and l>attles with 
the Ronune ; and frequentlj would atart from hia sleep, in the 

Sheat agitation of mmd, and covered with awest. This prince, 
3 waa still young, was naturally lively and ardent in all his eo- 
lerprisea. The aucceas of his arms, the hopes Demetrius gave 
him, and the remembrance of the great actions of hia predecessors, 
kindled an ardour in him, which increased daily. 

During the winteTseason,* he thought of fitting out afleet; not 
with the view of ventuiine a battle with the Romana, for ihia he 
was not in a condition to ao ; hut to transport hia forces into Italy 
with the greater expedition, and by that means aurprise the enemy 
when they ahould least expect it. Accordingly he made the lily- 
nans build 100 or 120 vessels Ibr him; and afler having exercised 
his Macedoniana tor aome time in uaval discipline, he put to sea. 
He first seized upon the city of Oricum, situated on the western 
coast of Epirus. Valerius, commander of the fleet that lay before 
Brundusium, having advice of it, weighed anchor immediately with 
all the shipa in retuEnege for soilinzi retook, the next day, Oricum, 
u which Phihp had left but a slender garriaoD. and aent a large re- 
inforcement to the aid of Apollonia, to which Philip bad laid siege. 
Nqviua, an able and experienced officer, who commanded this tem- 
furcement, having landed his troops at ibe mouth of the river Aous, 
upon which Apollonia atanda, marched through a by-way; and 
entered the- city in the night, unperceived by the enemy. The 
Macedoniana, imagining they were very secure, because the sea 
lay between them and Uie enemy, had neglected all the precautions 
wbich the lulea of war preacribe, and the exactness of military dis- 
cipline requires. Nevius, being informed of tliis. marched Gilently 
out of the city in the night, and arrived in the camp, where he 
found all the aoldiera asleep. And now the cries of those who wera 
first attacked awakening the rest, they ell endeavoured to save 
themselves by flis-ht. The king himaeff, who was but half awake 
and almost naked, found it very diiiicult for him to escape to his 
ahips. The soldiera crowded after him, and 3000 of them wer« 
either killed or taken prisoners. Valerius, who stayed at Oiicuio, 
the instant he heard tliis news, had sent hisfieettowards the mouth 
of the river, to shut up Philip. This prince, finding it impossible 
for him to advance forward, afler aetting fire to hia ships, returned 
by land to Macedonia; carrying with him the eorrowliil remains of 
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his troops, who seemed more like piisonen disuined and phmder- 
ed, thin the body of an um j. 

For some time, Philip * who till then bi^ been admired foi maiij 
of those qualities which tbrm the greit prince, ha.d begun to choDge 
his conduct and character; and this change was ascribed to the 
evil counsels of those about him, who, to ^eitee him, were perpe- 
taaUy JaTishing their encomiums on him, fomenting' all his passions, 
and suggesting to him, that the grandeur of a king consisted in 
reigiiing with unlimited power, and in making his subjects pay a 
blind implicit obedience to his will. Instead of the gentleness, mo- 
deration, and wisdom, be till then bad displayed, he treated cities 
and states,not only with pride and haue'htinesa, but with cruelty and 
injustice; and having uo longer, as formerly, his fame in view, he 
abandoned himself entirely to riot and excesses of every kind; the 
too common effects of flattery, whose subtle poison generally cor- 
rupts the best princes, and soooer or later destroys the great hopes ' 
which had been entertained of them. 

One would have imagined that the defeat befbre Apollonia, in 
covering him with shame, would have abated his pride, and soften- 
ed bis temper. But this only soured it; and one would have con- 
cluded, thai this prince was resolved to revenge on his subjects and 
allies, the afiVont be had received from his enemies. 

Being arrived in Peloponnesus, a little ailer hia defeat, he used 
every effort to overreach and siirprise the Messeniami. But his ar- 
tifices being discovered, he pulled off the meek, and laid waste the 
whole country- Aratns, who was a man of the greatest honour and 
probity, was exceedingly shocked at so flagrant en injustice, and 
made loud complaints against it. He had before begun to retire 
insensibly from court ; but now he thought it high lime to break 
entirely with a prince, who no longer valued his pebple, and kept 
no terms even with himself: for he was not ignorant of his con- 
nexion with his daughter-in-law (a subject of the ereateBt grief to 
him,] which, however, he had not once hinted to bis son; from the 
consideration, that it would not ba of service to him to inform him 
of his ignominy, as it was not in his power to revenge it. 

As it was impossible but that this rupture must make some noise, 
PhiUp, whom the greatest crimes now cost nothing, resolved to rid 
himself of a troublesome censor, whose very absence reproached him 
with all his irregularities. Aratus's great reputation, and the re- 
spect paid to his virtne, would not suffer Philip to employ open force 
and violence; and therefore he charged Taurion, one of his confi- 
dants, to despatch faim secretly during his absence. His horrid 
command was obeyed ; Ibr Tauriou hsvinv insinuated himself into 
Aiatus's familiarityandfriendship, invited him several times to din- 
ner, and at one of^ these eotertamments poisoned him ; not with a 
viotenl and immediate poison, but with one of those which lighU 
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m ft flow 8ra in tho ^>oAj, coiuames it b; insenriMa degrees, and m 
tbe more dangerous, aa it g^vee leas notice. . 

Aratua knew very vel] the cause of his illnees; but aa cmnplaints 
would not be of any service to bun, he bore it paUently, without 
once munnuiiiig, aa a common and natural disease. One dsj only, 
happening to apit blood before a friend who was in the room with 
him, and seeing tbat bis friend was surprised, he raid, " Behold, my 
dear Cepbalon, the fruits of royal frienuehip." He died in this man- 
ner at jEgium, being then captain-general for the seventeenth time. 

The Achieans desired to nave him buiied in the place where he 
died, euid were preparing such a magnificeiU mausolRum to his me- 
mory as miglit be Eoitea to the ^lory of bis life, tjtd worthy of his 
Ip^at services. But the Sicyomans obtained tbat honour for theii 
city, where Arstus was bom ; and changing tlieir moumibg to fes- 
tivity, crowned with chaplets of flowers, and clothed in white robes, 
they went and fetched the corpie from £^un), and carried it in 

Kmp to Sicyon, dancing before it, and singmg hymne and odes in 
nour of the deceased. They made choice of the highest pail of 
the city, where they buried him as the founder and preserver of it, 
which place waa anerwarda called AratUuit. In Plutarch's time, 
that ii, about 300 years after, two solemn sacrifices were ofiered him 
annually : the brat, on the day that he freed the city from the yoke 
of tyranny, which sacrifice was called Soterta; and the other on his 
birth-day. During the sacrifice, choira of music sung odes to the 
lyre ; and the chief chorister, at the head of the young men and 
diildren, walked in proceesiOD round the altar. The senate, f:rawited 
with chaplets of flowers, and a great part of the inhabitants, follow 
ed this procession. 

It must be owned that Aratus was one of the greatest men of hir 
time, and maybe conMdered,in some measure,Be the founder of th* 
Achtean repuUic : it was he at least who brought it to the form and 
splendour it preserved so long afterwards, and by which it becams 
one of the most powerful statea of Greece. However, he commit- 
ted a considerable error, in calling in to the asEistance of that com- 
monwealth the kings of Macedoma, who made themselves masters 
and tyrants of it 1 and this, as we have betbre observed, was an effect 
of his jealousy of Cleomenee king of Sparta. 

But he was fully punislied fot it, by the manner in which Philip 
treated hlni. Aratus bis son met with a Aill more deplorable fate : 
for that prince, being become completely wicked, says Plutarch, 
and who aifected to add'outrage to cruelty, got rid of him, not by 
mortal poisons, but by those which destroy reason, and craze the 
brainj and by that means made him commit such abominable ac- 
ttooB, as would have reflected eternal infamy on him, had they been 
done voluntarily, and when he was in bis senses: insoDiiich that, 
though he was at that time very young, and in the bloom of iifo, his 
death was conaideTed, not aa a misfortune with r^;Bxd to himaeli; 
but as tba remedy and period of Us miMriei. 
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About this dme Philip engaged in an expedition agajnit the ITIj- 
riuis, which was attended with success.* He had long desired to 
«ss himself of Lissua ; but believed it would be imposuble for 
ever to t&ke the castle, which was so happUy situated aod eo 
strongly fortlHed that it was thoug'ht impregnable. Finding that 
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force would not prevail, he had recourse to Btratagem. T 
was separated from the custle by a little ralley; i[i tliat he observed 
a spot covered with trees, and very St to conceal an ambuscade- 
Here, during the nig-hi, he posted the flower of his troops. The 
next day he assaulted another part of the city. The inhabitants, 
who were very numeroiis, detended themselves With great bravery; 
and, for some time, the success was equal on both sides. At lut 
they made a furious Ballvt aud charged the besiegers with great 
vigour. The garrison of the castle, seeing Philip retire, imagined 
that his defeat was certain; and being desirous of sharing in the 
plunder, most of them came out, and joined the inhabitants. In the 
mean time, the soldiers who lay in ambuscade attacked the castle, 
and carried it without resistance. And now, the iignd s^ed upon 
being made, the fugitives faced about, and pursued the inhabitants 
as far as the city, which surrendered a few days after. 
A. M. 3791. H. Valerius Levinug,f as prcetor, had been al- 

AnLj. c. an. lotted Greece and Macedonia for his province. 

He was very sensible that, in order to lessen the forces of Philip, it 
would be absolutely necessary to detach some of liis allies (nfwhom 
the .lEtoliaos were the most powerful) from his interest. He there- 
fbre began by sounding, in private conferences, the disposition oftha 
chief men amobg tbe people; and after having brought thein over 
to hie views, he went to the general assembly. There, after expa- 
tiating on the flourishing state of the Romans, and proving it by 
their taking of Syracuse in Sicily and Capua in Italy, he extolled 
the great generosity with which the Romans behaved towards their 
allies, ana their constant fidelity. He added, that the j^tolians 
might expect to meet with so much the better treatment from the 
Romans, as they would be the first people in that part of the world 
who would have concluded an alliance with them : that Philip and 
the Macedonians were dangerous neighbours, whose power would, 
in al) prohahihtv, he of the most fatal consequences to them ; that 
tbe Romans had alreadv humbled their pride, and wonld oblige them, 
not only to restore such fortresses as they had taken from tne i£to- 
liana, but even give them cause to fear for their own territories: 
that with regard to the Acamanians, who had broke with the £tO^ 
Uans, the Romans would force them to return to their alliance, on 
the same conditions which had been prescribed to them when they 
were admitted into it ; or, in case of their refusal, would make them 
■ubmit to the iGtoiians by force of arms. 
Scopes, who was at that time chief magistrate of the JHoIiui 
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•Utei ud DorimkcbuB, who, <^ all the citiieoa, b»d the g 
credit and authority ; gtroaelj enforced the BrgumeiitB and pi 
of the prstor, and laid itiu greater tAreee upon the grandeur and 



credit and authority ; atroogly enforced the arguments and 
of the prstor, and laid itiu greater atrese upon the gran 
power of the Romans, becauae they were not obliged to speak 



modestly on those topics as Valeriua Levinus, and the people w 
be more inclined to beheve them than a foreigner, who spoke for 
the interests of his country. The circumstance which affected them 
most was, the hopes of tLeir poesessing themEelves of Aca.niBnit. 
Accordingly the treaty was concluded between the Romans and the 
^toliaits. The people of EUia, of Lacedcemooia, Attalua king of 
PergamuB, PteuratUB king of Thrace, and SccrdDedes of Illyria, 
were left at hberty to accede to this treaty, on the same conditions, 
if they thoDght proper. The conditions were, "That the ^toliana 
should declare war as soon as posuble against Philip: that the Ro- 
mans should furnish them, at feast, with twenty-five galteys of five 
benches of oars.- that such cities as should be taken from .£tolia, as 
f^ as the island of Corcyra,* should be possessed by the jEtolisJW, 
ftnd all the spoils and captives by the Romans: that the Romam 
ahould aid the ^tolians in making themselves masters of Acamania; 
that the JGtoliaqs should not be allowed to conclude a peace with 
Pbilip.but upon condition that he should be obliged to withdraw his 
troops out of the territories of the Romans, and those of her allies; 
nor the Ramans with Philip, but on the same terms." Immediately 
hostilities commenced. Philip was dispossessed of some cities; after 
which Levinus retired to Corcyra; fully persuaded that tlie king bad 
BO much bustness, and so many enemies, upon his hands, that h« 
would have no time to think of Italy or Hannibal. 

PhiUp was now in winter-quarters at Pells, when advice was 
brought him of the treaty of the jEtolians. To be tiie sooner able 
to march out against them, he endeavoured to settle the affairs of 
Macedonia, and to secure it from any invasions of its neighbours. 
Scopas, ou the otlier side, made preparations for carrying on tbe 
war against the Acamaniana, who, though they saw itwotild be 
absolutely impossible for them to oppose, at one and the aame time, 
two such powerful states as the j£toliana and Romans, yet took up 
arms out of despair, rather than frma prudential motives, and re- 
•olved to sell their lives as dear as possible. Accordingly, having 
sent iiUo Epirus, wliich lay very near them, their wives, children, 
and the old men who were upwards of sixty; all those who remain- 
ed, from the age of fitleen to threescore, engaged themselves by 
oath never to return except victorious ; denounced the most dreail- 
fiil unprecationa against such among them as should break tbeir 
oath ; and only desired the E[urots to bury, in the same grave, all who 
■hould tall in the. balile,wiui the following inscription over tbem; 
Hbbb lie the AcaxnjInuns, who died rioR-rmo rox TMsn 
QovHTKri AsAiKST THK viouutcs ASB DumTicE OT TSB JEto- 
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Lum. Fu]1r>rcoiingB,Uiej8etcHitdireetl7,aiidadvaiioedtoinMt 
the enemy to the rery &aatiere of tbeir countrr. Silch rMolution 
terrified the ^toliana, wbo had received aulvice that Philip waa al- 
ready upon his march to aid bis allia». Upon thia tbej retuned 
home, and Philip did the same. 

In the very begiamag of the Hpnitg;,LeviiiuB besieged AnticTra,* 
whicb Burrendered a little aStet. He gave this city to the £touaiia, 
keeping only the [Sunder for himself. Here news was brought him, 
that he had been nominated consul in his abwuoe, and that P. Suk 
pitiua was coming to succeed him as pnetor. 

In the treaty concluded between the Rcmaos uid Mto]m»,i 
several other powers had been invited to accede to it ; and we find 
that Altalus, Pleuratus, and Scerdiledee, accepted of the invitation. 
The j^tolians exhorted the SpartaDE to imitate those priocea. Chl»- 
naa, their deputy, represented in the etroiigent terms to the Lac»- 
diEmoniaus dl the evils wiiich the Ataoedoniane had brought upon 
them 1 the design they had aJways harboured, and still entert«iiied, 
of enslaving ah Greece; particalarly the sacrilegioiiB impiety of 
Philip, in pumdering e temple in Uie city of TiiemiE ; and his hor- 
rid treachery and cruelty to the Messeiuaiia. He added, that he 
had 110 reason to be under anv appreheDsknie trom the Achcana, 
who, after all the losses they nad sustained in tiie last campaign, 
voujd think it a great happiness to be Able to defend tbeir owa 
country; that with respect to Philip, when he should find ^ ^to- 
lians invade him by land, and Uie Romans and Attalus by aca, he 
would not think of carrying his anus into Greece. He concluded 
with desiring the Lacedemonians to persist in their alliance with 
£tolia, or at least to stand neuter. 

Lyciscus, the repreeentativa of the AcamaniaBS, ^ke next, and 
declared immediately in favour of the Macedonians. He expatiated 
on the services which Phihp, and ailei wards Alexander the Great, had 
done Greece, by invading and ruining the Persians, its most ancient 
•nd most cruel enemies. He put the Lacedemonians in mind of the 
gentleness and clemency with which Antigouus bad treated them, 
when he took Sparta. HeinslBteduponthei^uUninyaawellasdanger 
of Buflering Barbarians, for so he c^led the Romans, to enter Greece. 
He said, that it was worthy of the Spartan wisdom, to foresee from 
far the storm already gathering in the West; and which would cer- 
tainJy break, first upon Macedonia, and afterwards upon all Greece, 
which it would involve in ruin. " From what motive did your ances- 
tors," continued he, "throw into a well the man who came in Xerxea'a 
name, to invite them to submit themselves to, aiul join with, that 
monarch? Wherefore did Leonidas four king, with his 300 Spar- 
tans, brave and defy deaih^ Was kt not merely to defend tha 
imon hberties of Greece F And now you are advised to givA 
u up to other Barbarians, who, the more moderate they q)peai, 
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mn so nnich tiM more dangeraoB. Let tbe ^tolkns," sayt be, « If 
tbey ^ease, dUhonouT themselves by eo shameful a prevariuation: 
thk, indeed, would be natural Tor tbem to do, aa tbej ate utter 
atrajigen to glory, and afiected with Dothing but sordid views of 
interest. But as to ;ou, O SpBrtans,^wbo are born defendcTB of the 
hbertjr and honour of Greece, yon will snatiin that glorious title to 
the end." 

The fragment of Polybins, where these two speeclms aie report- 
ed, goes no ikrther, and does not inforiD ns what was the result of 
them. However, the sequel of the history shows, that Bparta joined 
with the ftoliaDB, and entered into the general trenty. It was at 
that time divided into two fsctiMis, whose intrigiieB and disputes, 
being carried to the utmost height, occasioned great dJEturbances 
in the city. One fartioa was zealous tor Philip, and the other de- 
clared openly eeainst him; the latter prevailed. We find it was 
beaded by Machamdas, who, tailing advantage of the feuds which 
infested the common wealth, seized upon the government, and made 
himself tyrant of bis country. 

A H S7W. !*■ Snlpitius and king AttoJuB being arrived with 

AnLJ.'cana. their fleet to succour the ^toliana,* the latter 
were fluebed with the most sanguine hopes, and the opposite party 
filled with terroTi especially as Macbanidaa, the tyrant of Sparta, 
was already invading the territories of the Achteane, whose near 
neighbour be was. Immediately the latter people and their allies 
sent a depatation to king Philip, and solicited him to come into 
Greece, to defend and support them. Philip loGt no time. The 
.£tolians, under Pyrrhias, who that year had been appointed their 

Sneral in conjunction with king Attains, advanced to meet him as 
■ as LanuK.f Pyrrhias had been joined by the troops which At- 
telus and Solpitius bad sent him. Philip defeated him twice i and 
the .£toliana were tbrced to shut themselves up in Lamia. As to 
Philip, he retired to Phalara| with his army. 

During his stay tliere, ambaasBdurs came from Ptolemy king of 
E?ypt, from the Rhodians, tbe Athenians, and the inhabitants of 
Chios ; all with iuetructions to use their utmost endeavouis for re- 
establishing a lasting peace between Phihp and the jEtolians. It 
was not so much out of good will towards the latter, as from the 
uneasiness they were under in seeing Philip engage so strenuously 
in tbe afiTairs of Greece, which mivht render him more powerfiil 
than suited tbeir interests. For nis conquests over toe JEto- 
liaus, and tbeir confederates, paved tbe way for his making himself 
toaster of all Greece, to which his predecessors bad always aspired 
and even gave him access to those cities (out of Egypt] which 
- Ptolemy posaessed. PbiUp, however, suspended the debates on 
Ibe peace, till tbe next assembly of the Achieans; and in thi 
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mesn time granted the ^tolians a truce f >r thirty dajn. When 
be came to the assemblj, the ^toUaua made such very unieaBom- 
ble propOBalB,aB tool: away all hopes of an accommodation. PbUip, 
ofiend^ that the vaaquished should take upon them to preBCrioe 
laws to him, declared, that in coming- to tbe aesenibly be had not 
depended in an; manner on the justice and sincerity of the ^Etoliam, 
but that he was very glad to convince bis allies, that he himself was 
nncerely deeirous of peace, and that the J^toUans were the only 
people who opposed it. He set out from thence, after having- leu 
4000 troops to defend the Acheana; and went to Aigos, where the 
Mem lean games were goin^to be exhibited, the splemiour of which 
he was desirous of augmenting by his presence. 

While he was busy in solemnising these games, Sulpitius hav- 
ing Bet out from Naupactum, and landed between Sicyon and Co- 
rinth, laid waste all the open country. Philip upon this news left 
the games, marched with speed a^inst the enemy, end meeting 
them laden with spoils, put them to sight, and piu^ued them to theu 
ships. Being returned to the games,he was received with uuiver* 
eal applawe; and particuIaTly, because he had laid down his diadem 
and Tobes of state, and mixed indiscriminately with the rest of ths 
spectators ; a very pleasing as well as soothing sight to the inhabi- 
tants of free cities. But as his unafibcted and popular behaviour 
had guned him the love of all, so his enormous excesses soon made 
him odious. It waa now his custom to go at night into people's 
houBea in a plebeian dress, and there practise every kind of licen- 
tioasDCCB. It was not safe for fathers and husbands to oppose him 
on these occauons, in which they would have endangered their 

Some days after the solemnixation of the semea, Philip, with tb« 
Achteans, whose captain-general was Cychadns, having crossed 
the river of Larissa, advances as far as the city of Blia, which had 
received an jfltolian garrison. Thefirst day he laid waste tbe neigh> 
bouring lands ; afterwards he drew near the city in battle array, 
and caused some bodies of horse to advance to tbe gates, to induce 
tbe ^tolians to mahe a sally. Accordingly they came out ; but 
Phihp was greatly surprised to find some Roman soldiers among 
them. Sulpitius having left Naupactum with fifteen galleys, and 
landed 4OO0 men, had entered the city of Ehs in the night. The 
fizhL was veiT bloody.* Demophautus, general of the cavalry of 
£Iis, seeing Philop<Bmen, who commanded that of the Acheans, 
advanced out of the ranks, and spurred towards him with great im- 
petuosity. The latter waited for him with tbe utmost resolution ; 
and preventing his blow, laid bim dead, with a thrust of his pike, at 
bis horse's feeL Demophantus being thus fallen, bis cavalry fled. 
I mentioned Pbilopoamon before, and shall have occaraon to speak 
aiore particoUrly of him hereafter. On the other aide, tfaainiuitn 
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Qf Elis hid fbaebt with adviintage. And now the king, percetniif 

that his troops began to g-ive wajr, epurred bta horse into the midEt 
of the Roman foot. His horse being wounded with a javelia, threw 
hiro. It was then the battle grew furious, both sides making ex* 
traordiaar; eSbrts; the Romans to take PliDip prisoner, and the 
Macedonians to save liini. The kiag signalized his courage on tliia 
occasion, having been obliged to ^ht a long time on foot, in tira 
midst of the cavalry i and a ^at slaughter was made in this ea- 
gagemsnL At last, being carried off by nia soldiers, and remounted 
on another horse, he retired. Tbo king encamped about five milea 
from that place; and the next day, having attacked a castle, in 
wliich a great number of peasants, with all ttwir flocks, were retired, 
he took 4000 prisoners, and 30,000 head of cattle of all sorts : an 
advantage wMch might console him for the afiront he had lately 
received at Ehs. 

That instant, advice was brought him, that the Barbarians had 
made an incursion into Macedoma; upon which he immediately set 
out to defend bis country, having left with the allies a detachment 
from his army of 3,500 raeii. aulpitius retired with Ids fleet to 
£gina, where be joined Ung Attains, and passed the winter. Some 
time after the Achsans gave the ^tolians and tlia peopls of £lia 
battle near Messene, in which they had the advantage. 



KdocitkRi and fnml qailidH or PbUopamflo. 

PhilopiEmen,* of whom large mention will be made hereafter, 
was of Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, in PeloponnesoB. He had 
received on excellent education tbroueh the care of Cessander of 
Mantinea,who, after his father's death, out of gratitude for the im- 
portant services he had received from him, undertook to be guar- 
dian and TOvempr to his son PhiloptEmen. 

When he was past the years of childhood, he was put under tfa« 
care of Ecdemos and Denophanes, citizens of Megalopolis, who 
had been scholars to Arcesilaas, ftunder of the New Academy. 
The scope of philosophy in those days was, to prompt mankind to 
serve their country ; and, by its precepts, to enable them to govern 
republics, and transact the greatest aflhiis of stat'-. This was the 
inestimable advantage tbe two philosophers in question procured 
Philopcemen, and thereby rendered him the common blessing of 
Greece. And, indeed, as it is said that mothers love those elurarea 
best which they bring forth when advanced in years, Greece, aa 
having given birth to Philopcemen in ber old age, and after having 
produced so many illustrious personages, had a singular afleetkiD 
for him, and took a pleasure in enlarging his power, in propoitiaa 
of the Oreeka," h 



hi him, and took a pleasure in enlarging his power, in propoitiaa 
uhia Gime increased. He waacall^"'' ■ - -■ 
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ALBXANDEB'S SUCCESSOltS. SM 

Bratus wu litenrardi called " the lart of the Romuw ;" oadoabt- 
ediy to imply, thtit Greece, after Ph>lop<eineii, had produced no 



great man worthy of her ancient glory. 

Having ibrmedhiinself upon-the model of Epammoiulas, be COiMd 
admirably his prudence in debatinif aad tesohrinir upon afikire; his 



activity and boldnees in executing ; and his perfect disintetested- 
nesa : but as to his gentlenes, patience, and moderation, with re- 
gard to the feada and diviaioiu which usually brealc out in a etate, 
theee he could never imitate. A certain spirit of coutention, which 
resulted natorally from his headstrong ana Sery temper, hod quali- 
fied hira better for the military than political virtues. 

And, indeed^ from his infancy, the only claas of people he loved 
was soldiers; and he took ailelight onl^insuch exercises as were 
neceBaary to qualify him for the profession of arnu i such as fight- 
ing in armour, riding, end tfarowmg thejayelin. And as he seemed, 
by his muBcles and stature, to be very well made for wrestling, and 
some particular friends advised him to apply himself to it, be asked 
them whether this exercise of the athlets contributed to the making 
a man the better soldier^ His friends could not help answering, 
that the life of the athlete, who were obliged to observe a fixed and 
regular regimen ; to eat a certun food, and that always at stated 
hours ; and to devote a certain number of houia to aleep, in order 
to preserve their robnstneBS, in which the greatest part of their 
merit consisted, that tliis way of life, 1 say, differed entirely from 
that of soldiers, who frequently are obliged to submit to hunger and 
thirat, cold and heat, and have not alwaya. fixed hours eiOterfor 
eating or sleeping. From thenceforth he conceived the highest 
contempt for the athletic exercises; looking upon them as of no 
service to the public, and conmdering them, from that instant, as 
nnworthy a man of any elevation of soul, happiness of talents, or 
love for his country. 

The monient he quitted his governors and masters, he entered 
among the troops which the city of Megalopolis sent to malce in- 
cursions into I^conia,inorderto plunder and bnngoff from thence 
cattle and slaves. And in all these inroads, bs was ever the first 
that marched out, and the last wlio came in. 

During the intervale in which there were no troops in tbe field, 
he nsed to employ bis leisure in hunting,to make himself robust and 
nimble; or else used to spend his hours ki cultivatiitg the gronnd, 
having s fine estate three miles from the city, whither be used to 
retire very frequently after dinner or supper. At night he would 
throw himself on a bedofstraw.likeooeof his slaves, and thus pass 
the night. The next morning by day-break, be used to go with 
his vine-dressers, and work in the vineyard, or follow the plough 
with his peasants. After tliis, it was his cuatom to return to ue 
tity, and employ himself in public aJTairs with his friends and the 

'-'ratoe. 

it«ver he got in war,lM ezpendad eithar in horsse and arms, 
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or emplo^ in nnsomiDg thoae of bis fellow-citizena who had taa 
t&ken pruonere. He eodeaTOured la increEiEe hie estate, by im- 
pTovinK his liiiid£,vhich of all profita is the moEt lawfitl ; ancl uas 
not mtisfied with buely Ttsitine it oow and then, and merely for 
diveraioD ; but devoted bit wh<3e care to it ; persuaded tbat no- 
tbingtBinore worthy of amanofprobit; and hoQOUE,tban to improve 
faia o«D foTtune, provided be does not iniure tbat of bisneighbouT. 

I must entreat imr readers, in order tnat tbey nuiy fortn a right 
judgment of what I have here aaid of Pbilop<Enien,tocoDvey them- 
•e]ve^ in imagination back to tbe ages I am speaking of, and to call 
to mind with what iuduatry all well-gttremed nations, as tbe Ue- 
brewB, Peisiana, Greeks, aiid Romans, applied tbemEelves to the 
tilling of tand and manual labour, and tlie high esteem in which 
■uch exerciees were bad in those sges. It is univereally known 
tbat tbe Romans, after b^Ting gained signal victories, end alighted 
from the triumphal car crowned with laurels and glory, returned 
immediately to their farms, whence they had been elected to com- 
mand armies ; and went to guide the plough and oxen, willi tbe 
same hand» "hich had just before vanquished and defeated tlieii 
enemies. Accordiujf to our cnatoma and way of thinking, the ex- 
ercises above mentioned are very low and contemptible ; but it is 
OUT miefoitune tbat they should be thouglit so. Luxury, by cor- 
rupting our manners, has vitiated our judgments. It makeB ue cod- 
aider a« great a;id valuable, what reuly m itself deierves nothing 
but contempt; and itaffixev, on tbe contrary, an idea of contemf^ 
and meanness, to things of solid beauty and real greatnoEs. 

Pbilopcsmen was very fond of the conversations of phtloeophera, 
knd read their works with tbe ffreatest satisfaction ; howevei, be 
did not read them all without distinction, but such only as could 
contribute to his improvem^it in virtue. Of all the great ideas in 
Homer, he Bought and retained ouch only as exalt the courage, and 
excite to great exploits; and that poet abounds with ideas of tiiia 
kind, no writer having ever painted valour in such strong and lively 
colours. But tbe other works in which Pbiloptemen delighted 
moat, were those of Evangelua, called Iht TWfio, that is, the art 
of drawing up troops in battle array; and the histories of Alexan- 
der tbe Great: for it was hla opinion, that words should always 
have reference to actioiB, and theory to practice ; and he bad very 
little re^rd for those books that are written merely to satisfy a 
vain cunosity, or furnish a rapid and transient amueement. 

After he had read the precepts and rules of tlie Tactics, he did 
not value the seeming demtmstrations of them in plana drawn upon 
paper, but used to make the application on the spot, in the Ctld: 
for in his marches he used to observe exactly the position of the 
hills and valleys; all tbe irregularities of tbe ground; the eeveial 
difiarent forma and figures wbicb battalions and squadrons ate 
obliged to take by rivuteta, ditches, and defiles, in their way, which 
oblige them to close or extend themaelve* ; ud after hvaog n- 
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Bected Mriooeilf on these puticnlarB, be wmild diMMuiM oa tbrai 
with those in hia company. 

lie was in hia tiditieth yeai, when Cleontenes, king of SparU, 
attacked Megalopolis. We Uave seen what courage and gieaUtQal 
of Houl he displayed on that occasion. He Eigsaiized himself no 
leea, some mnnths after, in the battle of Selasia, where AntigimiiB 
^ined a famous victory over the eame Cleomenes. The king of 
Macedon, charmed with Buch exalted merit, to which be himself 
had been witnera, made him very advantaeeous ofiert to attach him 
to hie eervice. However, so great waa his love for his countrj, 
that lie refused them; not to mention that he had naturally in aver- 
trion to a court life, which not only requires great subjection In tha 
man who devotes himself to it, but deprives him of his liberty. 
However, as he did not choose to pass his life in indolence and 
inaction, he went into Crete, which was engaged in war, to improve 
himself in the military art. Crete served him as an excellent 
Bcbool 1 BO that he made a great progress, and acqnired a perfect 
knowledge in that science. He there found men of a very warlike 
diapositiun, expert in combats of every kind, extremely temperate, 
and inured to most severe discipline. 

After having served for some time inthe troops of that island, he 
returned among the Achsans with so much renown, that immedi- 
ately upon his arrival he was appointed general of the horse. The 
fin4 thing he did was to inquire into the state of hia forces, amonr 
whom he did not find the least order or discipline. But he could 
neither dissemble nor suSer such remissneas. He himself therefoM 
went from city to city, exhorting particularly all the young men, 
inspiring them with sentiments a[ honour, animating them with 



proniisea of reward, and sometimes empldying severity and puniel 
ment when he found them rebellious and uogovemable. He exei 
cised and reviewed them often; or made diero engage in tourna- 
ments, or similar sports, in places where the greatest number of 
apectators was likely to be found. By this practice he soon made 
all his soldiers so robust, es|>ert, and courageous, and at the same 
time so ready and nimble, tliat the several evolutions and movements, 
to the right, to the left, or from the front to the rear, cither of all 
the squadrons together, or of each trooper singly, were performed 
with eo much skill and ease, that a spectator would almoBt have 
concluded, that this cavalry waa only one individual body, moving 
spoataneously, at the impression of one and the same will- 
In the batUe fought near the citv of Eiis, the last we mentioned, 
and in which he commanded the horse, he gained great honour; 
•nd it waa said universally, that he was not inferior to any of tha 
private soldiers, with regard to the strength and ardour of hii 
attacks; nor showed leas wisdom snd prudence than the oldest and 
most experienced geneials; and thatliierefarehe waaeqoallyG^M* 
ble either cf fighting or commanding. 
Aratus, indeed, wu the first who raind tbo Achean Iwcn* U 



the enltod pttdt oF^lorj uid power which it attained. BeRire b» 
time the; were despised aod weak, because tbe; were divided, and 
everf citj udoo^ tham wu studioue of nothing but its peculiai 
inteieat. But Aratus made tbem fbnuidable, bj iiniling aad aJlyiof 
them together; and iua design waa, to fbnn one bwiy, and one 
power <H all FeloponiieBiu, which, hj this union, would have 
Mcome invincible. The lucceaa of his enterprises was not owing 
M much to his courage and inttepidity, as to his prudence, addresai 
affability, and geDtleneas of demeanour; and, what indeed waa coo- 
■idered as a i^tect in ilia politics, to the friendship he contracted 
with foreign princes, which at length subjected his state to tbem. 
But tbe instant Philopcemen assumed the reins of government, a« 
be was a great cnptsin, and had come off victorious in all his first 
battles, he roused the courage of the Achsans; and finding tliey 
were able to make head alone against their enemies, he obliged 
tbem to shalte off the yoke of foreign powers. 
He made a great number ofimprovements in the discipline of L^ 



Achjean troops, and changed the manner of drawing up tlieir 
forces, and their arms, which had a great many defects. He obliged 
them to use large and strong Bhields; gave them stout L 



armed them with helmets, breast-plates, and greaves; and thereb; 
accustomed them to fight vigorously, and gam ground, instead of 
hovering and flying about like light-armed troops, who rather 
skirmish than fight m line of battle. 

He aflerwarda endEavoored to efiect another improvement, 
which was much more difficult as well as more important b one sensei 
and this was, to curb and restrain their luxury, and excessive protVi- 
aion and expense. 1 say, to restrain; for ha imagined that it wouM 
not be possible for him completelv to eradicate their violent fond* 
ness Ibr dress and ornament. He began by substituting a difierent 
object in their place, by inuring tbem with the love for another 
kind of magnificence, vtz. to distinguish themselves by their horsea, 
their arms, and other accoutrements of war. This ardour had an 
effect even on their women, who now spent their whole time in 
working for their husbands or children. Tbe only things now 
seen in their hands were helmets, which tbey adorned with plimiea 
of feathers tinged with the brightest dies ; coats of mail for boras- 
men, and jackets for the soldiers; all which they embnudered. 
Tbe bare sight of these thines inflamed their courage, breathed into 
them a strong desire to defy tbe greatest dangers, and ■ kind i^ 
impatience to fly in quest of glory. Expense in all other tbinga 
which attract the eye (says flutarch,) infallibly induces luxury; 
and inspires all those who take a pleasure in gazing upon it, with & 
secret eOemioacy and indolence; tbe senses, enchanled and dazzled 
by these deceitful charms, conspiring to seduce the mbd itaelf, and 
larvate it by their soft insiuuations. But, on tbe contnuy, 
magmficence, whoat object is aims, '"'""^tt and vaha 
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IB FuperflaouB on aveiy other oi 
peiBUftded ttuit the richness and splendour of the Brmour and wea- 
pons which soldiers have alnajs in their hands, or on their bodies, 
ezslt the courage of those men who are naturally brave and ambi- 
tious, and eng&ge such as are of a covetous temper to exert them- 
■elves the more in fight, in order to defend their urns, which they 
look upon as a precious and honoarable poasession. The same 
author tells us, that the circumstance which gained Sertorius the 
auction (d* the Spaniards, was his bestowing on them, with a veir 
Uberal liand, gold and silver to adorn their helmets and enrich their 
fields. This was abo the opinion of Ce8ar,f who always gave hii 
soldiers arms that glittered with gold and silver ; and this be did 
not only for pomp and splendour, but that they might act with 
greater conrage in battle, through fear of losing arms of bo great 

However, I must not omit obwrring, that generals, no less re- 
nowned thaji those we have ntentioDM, difibred in opinion from 
them. HithridatesJ taught by his raisfbrtuues of how little ad- 
Tsntage splendour is loan army, would not allow among his soldier* 
such arDM as were gilded and enriched with precious stones ; and 
began to consider thjem as the riclies of the conqueror, and not the 
strength of those who wore tbem. Papirius, the lamous dictator, 
who, by defhatiug the Samnites, so si^ally avaoged the affront 
which the Romans had received at the Furcte Csudiofe, said to lids 
troops,} that it was proper for a soldier to appear with a rough end 
stem aspect : that omanients of gold and stiver ill became him ; and 
that steel and bravery ought to form his glory and pride. And in- 
deed, added he.gold and silver are racier sdoUb than arms. TheM 
ornaments dozde the c^e before the tmttle; Wt make a moat hideons 
appearance in the midst of blood and alaughter. The soldier'a 
ornament is hie valour ; the rest is always tH comeqnence of vic- 
tory. A rich enemy falle a pmy to the conqneror, how poor soever 
he may be. It is well known, that Alexander the Great entenained 
the same td«a of the richnes and magnificence of the arms of the 
Persians. 

In this opposition of opinions, it does not become me to decide 
whichofthceegreat men had the most just way of thinking. Butws 




AdoB boMlnin lura piuparlique fUlnntein InniHl Jutebu, vndun dob anas aw 
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mmotlmt admbstheikfll uidaddreaiif Phnop<Hiien,wbO)ac4'nr 
hurary prendent and eabtblwbed in bii conntrj, did not think n 
■dTiaeable to Utempt to baaiah 'a enliralj ; but cflntented btniLatr 
with directing it to an otgoct iwHe laudatite in itaelf, and more 
wortliy of brave n " 



rormed tbma very carefnllT in all the pvta ttf militu^ diadpKiM. 
On the other nde.tiw yowMwen venattmtive to the utBtractioia 
he gmTCtbeoi coDoernin^ mDitarr evouitton*, and there aroeeckind 
of emulatioa among Uwm, whi^ should execute them with the 

EatMtMMUidproinptltade. I^ey were wondetfbUy pleased with 
manner of drawing up in order of battle, which he taught them;' 
because they conceimi, that where the raiike were ho very clot*, 
they would be the more difficult to break ; and their arms, though 
much more ponderous than before . became much mora easy and 
light in the wearin?, bec&iue they took greater deiivht in cairyii^ 
them oD accoont of their eplendour and beanty; and fi>r this reaecm 
they panted to try them, and to mo them irobnied in the blood of 
their euemiea. 

It must be con fc sB c d that Phikpcsmen, in what light bootbt w% 
view him, ia a great captain, and a noble pattern for the imitation 
of all who «mMrace a military life. I cannot too atnuigly ex- 
hort young offlcen and noblemen to study diligently so perfect k 
model, and to imitate him in all those thbga in which he can b« 
imitated by them. Oor yoimg noblemen are fiill of courage, 
■endmentsof btmonr, lore of thur country, and zeal for their prince: 
the war wUeh has broken ont so sodden^ in Europe, and to which 
they flywith incredible ardonT,ieaconvincin? proof of this, and atill 
more their beltaviour in Italy and on the RUne. Tbey have £re, 
vivacity, genius, and do not want talents and qualities capable of 
raising them to the highest pinnacle of greatness ; but then they 
■omeUmes want a maidy and vigorous education, which alone caa 



form ffreat men in any profession. Our mannen being uaha^^ii^ 
turned, throus^ a taste which prevails almost univers^ly. towards 
efibminacv, i^aaares, and luiary; the admiration of thbgB trifling 
in tfaemselveH, and a fondness for fidse splendour, enervate our cou- 



Were the youtli among our nobility educated like Philopcemen, 
solar, I meFui, as is consistent with our mannen; were they to 
imbibe in their early yeara an inclination for studies of a solid kind, 
for sound philosophy, histoir, and polity ; were !hey to propose as 
models for their imitation, the many illustriouB generals which the 
last age produced ; wera they Co put tbemselves under the tuition 
of thc»e who are now the ornament and glory of our nation ; and 
would they once duly c(H»ideT,that true sreatneae doee not consist 
En surpassing otheia merely in pmnp and profusion, but in distiu- 
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deli^bt and glory to perfect themeelvea in the ai 
Btudy it in all its branches, and acquire the true scope and design 
of it, without omitting aa; of the meana which conduce to tbui 
perfection ia it; how iUuBtriousa aet of afficers,commaDderB,aiid 
iieroes.would France produce! One single man inspired the breast 
of the Achnane with thia ardour and emulation. How much were 
it to t>e wished (and why should we uot hope it ?) that some one of 
oar princes, great in all things, in valour u well as birth, would re- 
vive in our armies this taateof the ancienla,forsimplicity,fruga]it]r, 
ftnd generosity ; and direct the taste of the French nation to thinga 
truly beautiful, solid, and just ! All cmqueata would' be iuSniteTy 
■boTt of such m glory. 

SECT. VI. 

VsrlolM tipaiWoat of Plill^ uid Buliiltln. A itriiiiliiii of PstjUin gpon rijmM 

A.M. mrr. We have already iaid, that SoIjutiuB the pro- 

Ant J. c. SOT. consul, and king Attalus, had continued in wmter. 
qoartera st jfigina.* As soon na spring appeared they quitted them, 
■nd sailed to Lemnoa with their f^ecs, which together amounted to 
Rxty ffalleya. Philip, on the other side, having- appointed Larissa, 
■ chy m Thessaly, as the rendezvous for liia army, advanced toward* 
Demetrias, that he might be al>le to appose the enemy either by eea 
or land, whither the ambassadors of the allies came Irom all parti 
to implore his aid in the imminent danger to which they were ex- 
noacd. Philip gave them a favourable reception ; and promised to 
furnish theoi with such succours as the present juncture and tho 
necessity of their affairs mi^ht require. He kept his promise, and 
sent bocuea of soldiers into different places, to secure them from the 
attacks of the enemy. He repaired to Scotusaa, and made his troop* 
march thitlier from Larissa, which lies very near it; and then re- 
turned to Dometrias. And in order to enable himself to give sea- 
oonable succour to such of his allies as sliuuld be attacked, he fixed 
signals in Phocis, Eubcsa, and in the little ialuid Peparethos; and 
placed, in that part where he lay, on Tieteum. a very iofty mountain 
of Thesaaly, men to observe them, that he might have speedy notice 
of the enemy's march, and of the [daces lie might design to attack, 
I shall explain the nature of these signals hereafter. 



castles strongly fortified, and was able to hold out a long time ; but 
Plator, who commanded it for Philip, surrendered it treacheroualy 
to tbe besiegers. He had purposely made the signals too latf>, that 
Pbilipmight notfaaveanopportunityofauccouringit. Butthesams 
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did Bot htppaii inti) reelect to ClwlcM, iriilcb Salphiiia bwocgod ■»- 
mediately ifterUieUJniigof Oreum. The eignals were niadever; 



ceived that he had mode an uopiudent attempt, ftnd \s 
to desist immediately from it. The cit^ waa etronglf fortified m 
itaelf; and besidea, aitunted on the Euripua, that famoita strait,* ia 
which the sea does not ebb and flow seven times ever; da;, at fixed 
■nd stated hoius, aa (aajra Liw] is connnooly reported, but inegD- 
laily, whilst the wave* rcJl on all sides with so much impetuaeit j, that 
they aeein like torrents rushing down frtnn the mountUDS ) so that 
•hips can never ride tbeie in satbty. 

Attains besieged Opus, a city situated not (ar from the sea-side, 
unong the Locrians, in Achaia. Philip advanced with incredible 
diligence to its aid, having mnrcbed upwards of sixty miles in one 
day.f The citj had been just tEiken before he arrived at it; endhe 
night have flurprised Attains, who waa empliraed inphmderinff'Uie 
place, had not the latter, the instant he heard of bis approarli, re- 
tired with greaJ; precipitation. However, Philip pursued him to 
tbe sea-side. 

Attains having retired to Oreum, and received advice there that 
Pruaiaa king of Bithynia had entered his territories, returned to- 
wards Asia, and Sul^itius to the island of jEgina. Philip, aftei 
bavine taken some small cities, and frustrated the project of Ha- 
chanidas, the Spartan tyrant, who desig^ied to attack the people of 
EUb, who were employed in preparing for llie solemn ization of the 
Olympic games, repaired to the asBembly of the AchKane, which 
waa held at ^giurn, where he expected to find the Cartbagiuiaa 
fleet, and to join it with bis own; but advice being brought that tba 



had dope the at 

Phihp was truly grieved to find^ that though he eoiplojod tlw 
utmost diligence, be always casK too late to put his projects iu exe- 
cution ; fortune, he would say, takin^r a pleasure in bereaving him 
of every opportunity, and in frustrating all his incursions aiMl ex- 
peditions. However, ne concealed his uneasiness from the aaaeitt- 
t>ly, and spoke with an air of confidence and resolution. Having 
cculed the gods and men to witness, that be bad never oefi'lect^ 
9&y ojqxirtumly of marching out, on all occaeioiu, in quest of the 
enemy ; he added, that he did not know which side used the greaU 
Wt despatch; wbetber himself in flyipg to the aid of his alUes, tff 

* nHad allft Infenkf clB«f sIftLio at- Nam et VFnd mb Dljluique lemt tinnltit 
mmilbui lublll ic procdlKl rn dejletunt, el rreinm linini Eurl|il, ncm Kptln dH lieul 



t SoUvyhuli; wMcbl>«mBl7apnidl|lo«dar'ii 
i PblllpinunierelHt et anffllwiiir,cftnl Kl OBUila IpHim 
In leminn ooaurtBa : et n[toii(B omiila a oconi •!■ 



UfleBemiean>TMdiB|rlinbjfli|rI*i Oat tUi ma a tadt ean&» 
sioa that they thought themaslves iainior ta bim in itiuiiitiii' 
Derenbdma, that he bofai aooa to {ua mt complaW a victon 
oTor them, u would evittentlj demoBMiM* ks aupvrioritv. Thv 
•peechffTMtljenootmged the allies. Afte hanaggtven tne naea^ 
varr ordsra, and made winn eipeditioDa of bo gteat iaqtOTtanoei ht 
returned iiOo Haoedooia, to cany on the mr againat the Datd» 

The subject vhicb PoljbtiiB hen treata k corioaa en«g0 ia 
itself; and bendes, it is bo clooel^ ccnnected with tbe UaU»7 1 aa 
now relating, a« to excaee tajr mtrodueiBS a d ig r oM ioo, that wil 
not be of a great length, and which tiie reader may MSB over, if be 
finds it tedious. Ishallrepeat it almost literalijasl find tetn Pelf- 



bius. hirj, in his account of the partkolan abote Mlated,aM 
which he Iuib copied almost word for word ilKMiPalybieB,*iiieHtMMI 
these ugnals made by fire; but then be only hints at them, hecaoaa, 
as they were not invented by the Romans, tlus was cmaequently a 
snbject which did not relate bo immediately to tbe history be was 
writing. But this use of sigtuilB, which is a part of tbe art of war, 
bebngs properly to the history of the Gteess; and shows to bow 
great & perfection they had carried »H the branches of tkat noUa 
an. the judicious reflections they had formed upon every thing c<»- 
Mcted with it, and the astonisbing ^gresa uiey had made with 
reqieci to the couatruction of marliiiwHi of war, difi^rent kinds at 
armour, and military ngnals. 

As the toetbod of muin|r signals by fire,f says P(d]rbiflB,tiM>afh 
tf great use in war, has hitherto not been treated with any acci^ 
racy, I believe it " ill be proper not to pass over them superfloiaHy, 
but to dwell a htttt u(kmi that head, in order to give my readers « 
mora perfect idea of i' 

It is a truth univenM ' •wknowied^, that opportuait; is ef 
/rest advantage in all th.1.^-. Dot especially in war. Now,aaMMV 
the severai things which have been mvented to enable men to MtM 
it, nothins can be more conducive to tha* and than mfpula made by 
Ore. Whether transactions have hap lened but a Uttle befbie, or 
are then actually taluog place, they may nf this method, be very 
easijy made tmown, at places distant three oi t^'ur days' joomuy 
from where thev happened, and sometimes at a itill greater di». 
tancei and by this iceana the seceesary aids maybe (Stained li 
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Fonne^ iim method of pwiaf notice wu of <nrj Bttto kdn» 
tag«, bectaw of its too giett simplicity. For, in order to maki 
VBeo£it,'itinaoeoemuj that eenuu eignsla should be agreed up- 
on ; uid u events kre iafimiteij TuiouB, it was jmpoesibls to coo- 
numicatotbegrealieat paitot'taeinbjthis metbod. As for instaace, 
not to depsit {rata tM present iustorj, it woe very easy to make 
known, that & fleet wu uriwd at Oreum, at Pepaietbos, or at 
Chalcis ; because tbe partie« whom it coaccraed had foreseen thij 
eveot, and accordingly had aereed upon aueh sigiiEdB aa might de- 
note it. Bat ao unexpected mBurreclion, treason, a horrid murdei 
committed in a city, and such-like accidents, as happen but too 
•flen,aud which cannot be foreseen; this kind of events, which 
require immediate conuderation and a speedy remedy, cannot ba 
■if^iified by a beacon. For it is not possible to agree upon a signal 
tai such events, as it is irapoesible to foresee. 

j£aeas,* who wrote a treatise on the duties of a ^ueral, en- 
deavoured to complete whst was wanting on this occasion ; but be 
was &r froni nicceedine so well as could have been wished, or as 
behimaelf hod pn^Ktoed, of which thereadermay now judge. 

Those, says tie, who would give signals to one another upon aP- 
fairs of importance, BHWt first prepare two earthen vesbcls, exactly 
equal in breadth and depth: and they need be but four teet find a 
balf do^ and a foot and a half wide. They then must take pieces 
(^corli, pri^ortionedto the mouthof these vessels, buCnot quite so 
wide [thu they may sink with ease to the bottom of these vessels.] 
They next fix, in the middle of t^is cork, a stick, which must be of 
equal size in both those vessels. This stick must be divided into 
porttoQS, of three inches each, ver^ distinctly marked, in order that 
puch event) ss genendly happen m war may be written on tbem. 
For example, in one of these intervals the following words may be 
written: Asonror hokse Ajtx maxched into tuk counTar. On 
another: A soor or II1FA^TRX heatili akned ark ahjiived 
HITHER. On a third: Ihfintbi lightlt ahmed. Onafourth: 
A soDT or CAVALRV AMD utrAKTUT. Ou SDOther: Ships. Then, 
Provisions; and so on till all the events, which are foreseen as 
probable to happen in the war that is carryiog on, are written down 
m these intervals. 

This being done, each of the two vessels must have a little tub* 
or cock of equal bisnees, to let out the water in equal proportion. 
Then the two vessel must bo fillod with water ; the pieces of cork, 
with their sticks thrust through them, must be laid upon them, and 
the cocks miut be opened. Now it is plain, that as these vessels 
ore equal, the corks will sink, and the sticks descend lower in the 
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vessels, in proportion bb tbej emptj themselves. But to be mon 
certain of this exactness, it wilt be proper to make the experiment 
first, and to exajnine wliether all things correcpond and agree to- 
gether, by a uniform executiMi on bolh udes. 

When thia is well aeceitained, the two ressels must be carried to 
the two places wiiete the sigoais are to be made and obEerred: 
water is poured in, and the corks and aticks sie put in the vessels. 
According as any of the events wMchare written on the sticks aball 
happen, a torch, or other light, is raised, wfiich must be held alon, 
till each time as another is raised by the party tu whom it is direct- 
ed. [This first signal is only to ascertain that both parties are 
ready and attentive.] Then the torch must be taken away, and the 
cocks set running. When the interval, that is, that part of th« 
stick where the event of which notice is to be given iswritten, shall 
be fallen to a level with the mouth of the vessds, then the man who 
gives the signal lifls up his torch; end on the other side the cor- 
respondent signal-tnaker immediately stops the cock of his vessel, 
ajid looks at what is written on that part of the stick which touches 
Uie mouth of the vessel; on which occasion, if everything has been 
executed exactly and equally on both sides both will read the saote 

ATthongh thia method differs from that which was practised in 
early ages, in which men agreed only upon a single signal which 
was to denote the event the other party desired to be informed of, 
and which had been agreed Upon, it nevertheless was too vague end 
indeterminate. For it is impossible to foresee all the accidents that 
may happen in a war; and even though thev could be foreseen, 
there would be no possibility ofwritingtbemall onapiece of stick- 
Besides, when any unexpected accident should happen, how could 
notice be given of it according to this method? Add to this, that 
the inscription on the stick is nowise exact and clicumatantial- It 
doea not teU how many horse and foot are come, what part of the 
country they arc in, how many ships are arrived, nor the quantity 
of provisions. For before these several particulars could be written 
on the stick, they must have beep foreseen, which was altogether 
impossible, though these are points of the highf«st importsnce ; and 
how can succours be sent.wbenitisnot known how many enemies 
are to be opposed, nor in what part of the country they are ! How 
can a party either confide in or doubt their own strength ? In a 
word, how will they know what to do, when they are not told how 
many ships, or what quantity of provisions, ore come fron the 
enemy? 

The last method was invented by Cleoxenus, while others 
ascribe it to DemocUtus; hovircver,we have brought it to perfection, 
says Polybius, who cootinnes the sole speaker upon this head. Thii 
fixes every circumstance, and enables us to ^e notice of whatMt 
ever happens. The only thing required, b great care and eza^ 
aeai. This metbod is u fbUomi 
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Tba twoBtj-fbar lattsn of the ilphabet mut lie Uken inil dtvad- 
•d into fire puts ; *iid these must be fixed on «. board, from top to 
bottom, in tneir natural order io five colutotu ; five ktten in each 
oolumn, tbe last excepted, which will hnve but four. 

The tlphftbet beins disposed in this manner, tbe man who is to 
mike the signal moEtl>e0in by shewing two torchca or liehte; and 
these be must hold aloft till the otber party has also shown two 
liffbts. Tbia first signal is only to show that both sides are ready, 
•iter which the lifhta must be removed. 

The next point is, to make the other party read, in this alpbabct, 
tbe infbnnatioo we want to acquaint them with. Tbe person who 
gives tbe sijpial, shall hold up torches to his left, in order to denute 
to the correi^udent party, from which of the columus he must 
take letters, to write them down in proportion ss they shall be 
pointed out to him ; so that if it is the m«t cclunm, he only holds up 
(Hie torch ; if the second, be shows two, and so on, and always to 
the lefl. He must do the same to the right hand, to point out to 
the person who receives the signal, wbi<£ letter in tbe column he 
imwt observe and writ« down. Thia both paitics must agree upon 
between them. 

These several preliminaries being arranged, and each of them 
taken bis post, tbe man who gives uie signal must have a geome- 
trical instrunjent* with two tubes, in order that he may know by 
one of them the right, and hy the other the left of him who is to sji 
•wer. The hoard must be set up near to this instromeut ; and to 
the rigbt and left a solid must be raised ten feet broad, and about 
tbe height of a man; in order that tlie torches, which shall be lilted 
np over it, may spread a strong, clear lifht; and that when they an 
to be lowered, they may be entirely hidbehind it. 

All things being thita disposed on each side, I will suppose, for 
iosttace, tnat advice is to be given that "A hundred Cretans, or 
Kretans, are ffone over to the enemy." First, it wiil be necessary 
to choose sucb words as will express what is here said in the few- 
est letters possihte, as " Cretans, or Kretans.f a hundred have de< 
asrted," wluch expresses the very sane idea in much fewer letters. 
Tbe follovring is the mauuer in which this information will be given. 

The first tetter it a E, which is in tbe second column. Two 
torches must therefore be lilted to the left.to inform tbe person who 
receives the signal, that he must look into the second column. Five 
torches are then to be lifted up to the right, to denote that the letter 
■ought for is the fifth of the second column, that is, a E. 

Afterwards four torches must be held up to the left, to ptnnt out 
tbe P4 which is in the fourth column; then two to the right, to 

• nel|Dniiriik«niKud ttUnsnioflMilluUMMli^ 
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denotatbatthiBletter is the Mcond of the fourth column. Themne 
must be obeeTved vrith respect to tbe restof the letters. 

By this method, eveiy event that cornea to pass may be commo- 
nicated in a fixed and determinate mamer. 

The reaEon why two aeta of lights are used, iabecaiue every let- 
ter mnat be pointed out twice ; the fiiat time, to denote the column 
to which it belongs; and the second, to show its place in order ia 
tbe column pointed out. If the persona employed on these occa- 
sioos obserre the rules here laid down, they will give exact noticei 
but it must be practised a long time before they will be able to be 
verf (fidck and exact in the operation. 

This is what is proposed by PolybiuB.who, it ii well known, wm 
a great soldier and pohtician, and for this reason his hmta ou^ht to 
be valued. They might be improved, and put in practice on a ^reat 
many occasions. These signds were employed in a mountamoua 
country. 

A pamphlet was lent me, printed in 1 702, and entitled, *> Tbe art 
of making signals both by sea and land." Tbe pamphlet was dedi- 
cated to the king, by the Sieur Marcel, commissioner of the navy at 
Aries. Thia author affirma, that he coromuiucated several times, 
Bt tbe diataBce of two leagues (in as short a space of lime as a man 
could write down and form exactly the letters contained in the ad- 
vice he communicated,) an unexpected pieceofnews that tooknpa 
page in writing. 

I cannot say what this new invention waa, nor what success it 
met with ; but in my opinion such discoveries as these ought not tv 
be neglected. In all ages and nations, men have been very deairoiis 
of finding out and employing methods for receiving or communi- 
cating news with speed, and of theae, aignala by fire ate one of the 
priacipal. 

In the fabulons times,* when tbe fifty daughters of Danau* mur- 
dered all their husbands in one night, Hypermnestra excepted, who 
had spared Lynceus, it ia related that when they escaped by flight, 
and had each arrived at a place of safety, they inibrmed one another 
of it by signala made by fire ; and that this circumatance gave rise 
to the festival of torches eatabliahed in Argos. 

Agamemnon, at his setting out for the Trojan expedition, had 

Eromised Clytemnestra, that the very day the city should be taken, 
e would give notice of the victory by firea kindled for that purpose. 
He kept his word, as appears from the tragedy of jEschylus, which 
takes its name from that prince ; in which the sentinel, appointed to 
watch for tiiis signal, declares be bad apent many tedious nights ia 
that uncomfortable post. 

We also find.t in tbe Commentaries of Jolina Ceear, that bo 
bimself used the aame method. 

■ Fwmn. L U. p. UD. 
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ivhmever any extraordinary erent hippeDed in tbeic ci 
trf, or tbey Uooi in need of immediaM aaccour, Ihey gnve notin 
to otw anMlwr bjr repeated ahouta, which were catchedfroin place 
to place; wo that the nuuaacn of the Romaas in Orleans at Bunnee, 
vaa known Yn eight or nine o'clock in the evening in Auvergoo 
ftirt* letguee from the other city. 

Wears told ofa much ahorter method.* Itiapretmded thattbe 
Ung of Peraia, when he carried the war into Greece, bad poeted a 
Una of eentineb at proper dictances, who communicated to 
Mher, by their voice*, luch news bb it was oecGEBar)* to trai 
a. ffreat diatance; and that advice could be communicated from i 
Autena to Suaa (upwards of 150 leagues] in fortj-eight hooia. ' 

It it abo related that a Sidonian proposed to AtcKander tht 
Great,t an infallibla method for establiahin^ a speedy and safe , 
comnuiuCBtiMi between aS the countries subject to him. He re- 
quired but fife days for ginng^ notice, through so great a distance 
u that between his hereditarv kingdom, and his most remote con- 
qoeaCin India: but the king, looking upon this ofier aa a mere chi- 
mera, imected it with contenipt : however, he soon repented it, and 
Tcrj juaU;: ibr the experiment might have been made with littia 
Iniubto to himaelf. 

Pliny relates amtber method,| which is not altogether improbable. 
DMimoa Brutua defteded the city of Modena, besieged by Aatony, 
who kept him doaely blocked up, and prevented hia sending the 
least advice to the consuls, by drawing lines round the city, and lay- 
ing nets in the river. However, Brutus employed pigeons, to whose 
fcet be &Btened letters, which arrived in Bafet; wherever he thought 
imper to send them. Of what use, says Pliny,) were Antony's in- 
tNnchments and sentinels to himP Of what service were all the 
neta be spread, when the new courier took his route through the 
aiif 

TraveUera relate, that to carry advices from Alexandria to Alep- 
po, when ships arrive in that harbour, they make use of pigeons, 
who have young ones at Aleppo. Letters, containing the advices 
to be communicated, are fastened to the pigeons' neck, or feet ; this 
being done, tlie pigeons take wing, soar to a great height, and dy 
to A^ppo, where the letters are taken firom them. The same me- 
thod is used in many other places. 

Detcriplton ifthe tmtnmtnt tmptoytd in tignal* made byfira. 

U. Chevalkr, mathematical profesKir in the royal coU^fe, a fbl- 

• Corf KHodK. LiTlH. e-B, 
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tow-member wH^ me, and my puticnkr fiiend, hu been lo good 
■a to delitieite. at my request., the tieure of the instninient, men- 
iiooed by PolybiuD, and to add the (bUunring explicetioti orit. 

In tliis manner I conceive to have been constructed the instra- 
ments deecribed by Polybiue, tor communicating advices at a great 
distance, by eign'UB made by fire. 

A B IS a beam about Tour or live feet long, five or six inches broad, 
a.nd two or tlirce inchea thick. At the extremities of it are, ncll 
dove-tailed and fixed exactly perpendicular in the middle, two cross 
"■""'•" of wood, CD, EP, ol equal breadth and thickness with the 
. ajid three or four feet lone- The sides of these cross pieces 
of timber must be exactly parallel, and tbeir upper Euperficee very 
BUiootb. In the middle of the surface of each of these pieces, a 
riglit line must be drawn parallel to their Bides; and consequenllT 
Uieee lines will be parallel to one anotlier. At an inch and a haa 
or two incites distance trom these lines, and exartty in the middle 
of the leugtlk of each cross piece, there must b<- driven in very 
■troi)g)y, and exactly perpendicular, an iron or biiEs Ecrew, (3,) 
whose upper part, which must be cylindrical, and fi\eorfiiT lines 
m diamelcr,* shall project aeven or eight hoes above the superfices 
of tliese cross pieces. 

On these pieces muct be phiced two hollow tubes or cylinders 
GH, IK, through which liie observations are made. The^e tubes 
must bo exBct^ cylindrical, and tbrmed of some hard, solid metal, 
in order tfeat tliey may not shrink or warp. They must be a foot 
luneer than the cross piece on which they are fixed, snd thereby 
will extend six inches beyond it at each end. These two lubes 
tnuet be fixed on two plates of the same metal, in the middle of 
whose length shall be a Email convexity (3) of about an inch round- 
In the middle of this part (3) must be a hole exactly round, about 
half an inch m diameter; sothat appiyins the platcson which these 
tubes are fixed, upon the cross pieces oi' wood CD, EF, this hole 
must be exactly filled by the projecting and cylindrical part of the 
screw [2) which was fixed in it, and in such a manner as to prevent 
itb play. The bead of the screw may extend some lines beyond 
the superfices of the plates, and in such a manner as that those 
tubes may turn, with their plates about these screws, in order to 
direct them on the boards or screens P, Q, behind whidi the eig- 
nals by fire are made, according to the different distances of t&e 
places where the sig-nals shall be made. 

The tubes must be blackened within, in order that when the eye 
is appLed to one of tbeir ends, it may not receive any reflei:ted 
raya. There must also be placed towards the end, on the side of 
the observer, a perforated ring, the aperture of whicli must be about 
tliTPe or tour tincsi and at tltc other end must be placgd two 
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Ihnwih. ths MM mtical) ud the other borisiHital, eroanng on* 
maotber in the ana of tbe tuba. 

In tha middle of the beam AB mu*t be made o round bole, two 
bcbea in dmmeterHin wfakh'miut be fixed the foot LMNOP, whkh 
romorU the wJMlemachine.andfoqnd which it torna MOB itaartfc 
ThianMchiiM majrbecaHedande and 0iglita,thoagbit diffire tr(»i 
that wiuch ia aj^tlied to cnemnfereDtan, tbeodolitea, and even 
geometrical aquarea, which are used to draw inapg, take plans and 
miTvej*, &«4 but it baa tha same lue, which ia, to direct the eight. 

The peraon who makea tbe dgnal, and he who reeeiree it, moat 
each have a nmilai inatrument: otherwise, the man who rcceivea 
the ngnal conld ootdiatingiiiBhwhetheT the aignale are made to tbe 
right or Ml of Um who makea them, which ia an eaaential circum- 
■tanca according to tha method proposed bj Folybius. 

Tbe two boaraa or acteena PQ,, which are to denote the right 
and left hand of the man who fpvea the signals, or to display or 
hide the Sres, according to the cucumetonces of the observation, 
ought to be greater or leaa, and nearer or farther distant Iram one 
another, according aa tbe distance between the phtcea where tha 
Bgnala muat be ^ven and received ia greater or lees. 

In my description of tbe preceding machine, all I have endeavour- 
ed is, to explain the manner how Folybius's idea might be put ia 
execution, in making signals, bj fire ; but I do not pretend to aaj, 
that it is of use, for giving sign^ at a conmderable distance; for it 
ia certain tliat how large soever this machine be, signato made bj 9, 
3, 4, and 5, torches, will not be seen at 5, 6, or more leagues' dis- 
tance, aa he sopposDs. To make them visibls at a greater distance, 
such torches must not be made nae of, aa can be lilted up and down 
with the hand, but large wide-spreading fires of whole loads of 
atraw or wood; and, consequently, boards or screens of a prodigioua 
a)z« must be employed, to hide or eclipse them. 

Talescinies were not known in Polybius's time; thejwerenM 
diacovered or Improved till the last century. Those instrumenta 
would have made the signals in question visible at a much greater 
diatanee than bare tubes could have done: but I still doubt, whether 
tbaj could be employed Ibr the purpose mentioned by Polybius, at a 
greater distance than two or three leagues. However, 1 am of 
opinion, that a city besieged might communicate its wants to bji 
army sent to succour it, or give notice how long time it could btdd 
out a aiege, in order that proper measures might In taken; and 
that, oa the other aide, tha army sent to ita aid might communicate 
ita deaigna to tha city beaiogcd, especially by Uie 
lelaacopea> 
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:b Itaal fcDEiBi la beld : Halili luuleda Hscfauidu. Boiiw 

—J f^_ ^ nHTBl peace ronijudcd bsweoi PUlln mat 

[W bulb lida u* tneludsd. 

A. M. ZTsa. T1>B RoinanB, wholl; employed in the war with 

AnLJ.CDM. Hannibal, whicb the; resolved to terminate, inter- 

meddled very little with tbiit of the Greeks, and did not molest them 
during the two following years. 

In the first,* Pbilopcemen was appointed captain -general of the 
Acbsans. As Boon as he was invested wiUt this employinent, 
which was the highest in the state, he assembled his aihes before 
be touk thefield,andexhortcd them to second his zeal with courwe 
and warmth, and sapport with honour both their fame and his. He 
insisted strongly on the care they ought to take, not of the beauty 
and magnificence of their dress, which became women only, and 
those too ofUttle merit; but of the good condition and splendour of 
their arms, an object worthy ot men, intent upon their own glory 
ojid the good (^ their country. 

His speech was received with universal applause, insomuch tbtt 
at thehreokingupofthe assembly, all those who were magnificent- 
ly dressed were pointed at ; so great an influence have the words of 
an illustrious person, not only m dissuading men from vice, but in 
inclining them to virtue ; especially \vhen his actions correspond 
with his words, for then it is scarce impoesible to reBisthis exhorta- 
tions. This was ti]e character of PhilopiBmen. Plain in his dress, 
and frugal in his diet, he took very little care of liis body. In con- 
versation he suffered patiently the ill temper of others, even when 
the; used contemptuous espressions ; aod for himsell', he was par- 
ticularly careful never to give the least ofieuce to any one. It was 
his study during his life, to speak nothing but the truth: and indeed, 
t]:e slightest expres^ons of nis were hei^d with respect, and imme- 
iliately believed. And he was not obliged to employ a great many 
words te persuade, his conduct being a model of what every body 
else ought to do. 

The assembly being dismissed, all returned to their respective 
cities, in the highest admiration of Philopcemen, whose words aa 
well as actions had charmed them; and fully persuaded, thut as 
long as he should preside at the head of affairs, the state would 
never suifer any loss. He unmediately visited the several cities, 
and gave the necessary orders in them. He assembled the people 
in every place, acquainted them with every thing tliat was necessa- 
ry to be done, and raised troojs. After spending near eight months 
in making the various preparations for the war, he tooktbe field. 

MachanidaB,f tyrant of Lacedtemonia, was watching, at the head 
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of a poweifU army, tbr an opportoDitj to nibject bH PeloponntHii*. 
The moment advice wu brought of his arrival in the territories uf 
Uantioeft, PhilopcEDien prepared to rive him battle. 

The tynuit of 8|)artaBGt out upon bis march at day-break, at the 
head of the lieavy-armed infantry, and ported to the right and lef) 
on theiatoe line, but a Uttle more advanced, the light infantry coro- 
poaed of foreigners ; and behind them chariots laden with catapnhe,* 
and darts to suBtoin them. It appears by the Be(|uel, that before 
him lay a ditch, that ran aloi^ part of the plain, beyond which hia 
troop* extended at each end. 

At ibe same time Philopcsmen marched his army in three bodies 
out of the ciljr. The first, consisting of the Achsan horse, wa* 
posted to the right. The EecoDd.compoBed of heavy-armed foot, wa« 
in the centre, and advanced to the ditch. The third, composed of 
niyriaits, cuirassiers, foreigners, light-armed troops, and some TO' 
rentme horse.f were on the left, with PbilopiBmen at their bead. 

The time for beguming the battle approaching, and the enemy in 
view, that ffeneral, flying up and down the ronlis of the infantry. 
encouraged his men in few but energetic words. Most of them 
veie even not heard; for he was so uear to bis soldiers, and they 
reposed such confidence in him, that they were sufficiently inclined 
of themselves to fight with incredible ardour. In a kind of trans- 
port they animiited their generaJ, and pressed him to lead them en 
to battle. All he endeavoured to make them understand was, that 
the time was come in which their enemies would be reduced to an 
ignominious captivity, and themselves restored to a glorious and 
immortal liberty. 

Maciianidas marched his inftntr^ In a kind of column, as ifhe in- 
tended to begin the battleby charging the right wing: but when lit 
was advanced toa proper distance, he on a sudden made his infantry 
wheel about, in order that it might extend to his right, and ibrm a 
front equal ti] the left of the AciiEans; and, to cover it, he caused 
oil the chariots laden with catapults to advance lorward. FJiilo- 
posmen plainly saw that his design was to break his infkntry, by 
overwhelming it with darts and stones: however, he did not give 
hint time Ibr it, but caused the Tarentine horse to begin the bsttle 
with great vigour, on aspot where they liad room prion gli lo engage 
in. Machamdas was forced to do the same, and to lead on his Ta> 
rHntines. The first charge was very furious. The ligiit-armed 
soldiers advancmg a little after to sustain them, in a moment the 
foreign troops were universally engaged on l)oth sides: and, as in 
this attack they fought man to man, the battle was a long time 
doubtful. At last the foreigners in the, tyrant's army had the ad- 
vantage; their numljera and dexterity, acquired by experience, giv- 
ing them the superiority. The lilyrians and cuirassiers, who sii» 
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tuned the forei^ wldiera in Pb 
so furioua ft ctur^. They i 
ipitatwn tow---*- 
fram the field of battle. 

PhiloHBipen saamed now lost to ftll bopM. 
eaju Polybiue, appeared the truth c^ a maxim, which cannot rea- 
sonably be contosted. That the events of war are Kenerally auc- 
cessful or unfbrtuiiate, on); in proportion to the skiU or ignoraoce 
oftbe generals who command. Fhilopasmen, so far from despon't- 
io^ at the iU. socceea of the SxA charge, or losing his presence of 
mind, was solely intent upon taking advantage of the errors wbirh 
the enemy might commit. Accordingly they were guilty of a grcal 
ono, which indeed is but too frequent on tneee occasioDs, and for 
that reason cannot be too strongly guarded against. Hachanidas, 
afU^r the lett wing was routed, mstead of improving that advanta^ 
by charging in front that instant with his infantry the centre of that 
of the enemies, and takins it at the same time in flank with his vie- 
torio'iH wing, and thereby terminating the whole affair, snfi^rs 
himself, like a young man, to be hurried away by the fire and impe- 
tuosity of his BoldierB,and pursues, withoQt order or discipline, those 
who were flying; as if, after having given way, fear alone would 
nut h3ve carried them to the gates irf'tTie city. 

PhilopiEmen, who upon this defeat bad retired to his infantry in 
t'lB centre, takes the first cohorts, commands them to wheel lo the 
l-.'I't, and at their head marches and seizes the post which Machani- 
d is had abandoned. By this movement he divided the centre of tho 
ei3(ny'e infantry from his right wmg. Ha then commanded these 
ciliorts to stay in the post they had just seized, till farther orders; 
h:i I nt the same time directed Polybius,* the Megalopolitan, to rally 
all the lliyrians, cuirasners, and foreigners, who, without quitting 
the ranks, and flying, as the rest had done, bad drawn ofi* to avoid 
the fiiry of the conqueror; and, with these forcee, to post himself 
on the flank ofthe infantry in his centre, to checktbeenemy in their 
rettim from the pursuit. 

But now the Lacedemonian in&ntry, elate with the first success 
of their rivht win?, without waiting for the signal, advance with 
their pi keslowered towards the Acbffians as fat as tlie brink of the 
ditch. When they came up to it, whether that from being so near 
the enemy, they were ashamed not to go on. or that they did not 
value the ditch, because it was dry and had no hedge ; and bendcs, 
being no bnger able to retire, because the advanced ranks were 
pushed forward by those in the rear, they rushed into the ditch at 
onee. This was the decisive point of time which PhUopmmen had 
lonf awaited, and thereupon he orders tlie charge to be sounded. 

• Th* lu« IFwueli) wnttaiM uf Polrtiliii in 
ben bmodiHWf Mm ipHliing ; whlcll !• olbcr 



lAcedBmcHuan*. Ths IbUct, who at their doacendiiur into Iht 
ditch, had brokea tbeir ranki, no sooner aaw the enemy above them, 
than they immediataly fled ; DevertheleaB, ffreat Qumben of than 
were bft in the ditch, having been killed either by the Achnoni, or 
their own aoldien. 

To comjriete the gloiT of thii action, it now remained ti 



tbe tyrant &om escapinit the conqueror. This was PhilojMEmen'a 
onlf ohject. Hachanitua, on his return, perceived that hie army 
flea; and b«n|r sensible of his erTor,he endeavoured, but in vain, to 
force his way through the Aclinrans. Hia troops perceiving that 
the enemy wek« niMten of the bridge which lay over tbe ditch, 
were quite dispirited, and endewroured to save tbcmselves aa well 
as they could. Machaiudaa himaelf, finding it Impossible to pass 
tbe bridffe, hurried along the nde of tbe ditcb, in order to find a 
place where he might pass it. PhilopcMiien knew him by his pur- 
ple mantle and the trappings of bisborse: so that, after giving the 
uecossary orders to hia officers, he pasaed tbe ditcb, in onTer to stop 
the tyronL Tlie tatter having found apart of the ditch which migbt 
easily be crossed, claps spurs to his hDnic,wliicb springs forward in 
oriler to leap over. That verjr instant Philop<Bmenhurfed bis iavebn 
at him, which laid him dead in the ditcb. Tbe tyrant's head being 
■truck off, and carried from rank to rank, gave new courage to the 
victorious AchKans. They pursued thd fugitives, with incredible 
ardour, as far as Tegea, entered the dity wiUi them, and being now 
movers of the field, the very next day Ui^ encamped on the ^uika 
of the Earolas. 

The Acbsana did not lose many m«n in tlua battle, but the La- 
cedsmosiana lost not less than 4000, witliont including the prison- 
era, who were still more numerous. The bs^age aiS arms wet* 
also token by the Acbsana. 

The conquerors, etrack with admiration at the conduct of tlieir 
general, to whom the victory was entirely owing, erected a brazea 
statue to him in tbe sariie altitude in which iie bad killed the tyrant: 
which statiie they aAerwords placed in the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi. 

Polyhiiia justly observea, that tbia ugnal victory must not be 
ascribed either to chance, or a concurrence of circumstances, but 
entirely to tbe abilities of the general, who bad foreseen and made 
etery necessary disposition for this great event. And, indeed, from 
the begliminv (it is Polybius wlio still speaks, and continues his re- 
flections) Pbilopinmen had covered liijnself with the ditch: not to 
avoid coming to battle, as some liave imagined, but because, like a 

i'liJicious man and a great soldier, lie liad reflected, that shouM 
lochanidoa attempt to make his amiy pass the ditch, before he had 
examined it, bia truops would certainly be cut to pieces, and entirely 
dc&ated; or if, being stopped by tbe ditcli, he should change his 
resolution, and break hia Mder of baitlo through fotr,tiiatliewi)iiU 
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be thoDght the moit unakilful afgtnenit, in abandoning^ victorj tn 
the enemy, williuut daring to conie to a battle, and in carrying off 
DO other marku of his enterprlBe, than the ignominy of having i«- 
nuuiicod it. Polyhiiis also highly appjaude the presence of mind 
and resolution of PliJop«Emen, in not desponding or losing couraM 
when hia left wing was routed ; but in having made that veiy &■ 
feat an acca«ion of hii gaining a glorioua victory. 

It appears to me that these amatl battles, where there are not 
many combatants on either side, and in which, for that reaeoo, one 
may foUow, aa it were, with thfl eye, the several slepe of the cum- 
maiiding officeta, observe the eeveral orders they give, the precau- 
tions they take, and theerrora they commit, may be of rreat service 
to those who are one day to command armies ; and this is one of 
tbe cliief advantages resulting fromibe study of liistory. 

A. H. 1799. tt is related that, in the asaembly of the Nemsas 

adl J c. 90S, gtintea, which were aolemniicd this year after ihia 
famone battle of Mantinea, Philopcenieii, being elected general of 
the Achcans a second time, and having then no employment for his 
forces, upon account of the festival, caused his phalanx, very splen- 
didly clothed, to paaa in review before ali the Greeks, ond made 
them perform their usual exerciEea, to show with what dexterity, 
Btrengtb, and agility, they performed the several military move- 
ments, without ever breaking or disordering their ranks. He aflcr- 
warda went into the theatre, in wlin:h the musicians were dipputing 
for the prize in their art, accompanied by those youths in their qpata 
of arms, ali of a graceful stature, and in the ftower of their age; aU 
filled with the highest veneration for their general, and fired at the 
•ame time with a martial intrepidity; sentiments with wliicli their 
glorious battles and success, under this illustrious general, had in- 
spired tbero. 

The very instant that this fiaurishlng troop of youths entered 



with Philoptemen, Pylades the musician, who was einem^ 

lyre the FerMumi of'^Tunotheus,* happened accidentally to repeat 

tiie folio wing ^verse: 

Tbe wreilb oflltKrlr lo mc jiMi owe. 

The grandeur of the poetry being finely enpreBsed by trie singer, 
who had an exquisite voice, stniclt the whole assembly- At the 
same time alt the Greeks cast their eyes upon Philopicmen; and 
clapping their hands, and raising shouts of joy, they called to rnind 
the glorious ages of triumphant Greece; soothing tbemseKes with 
tlie pleasing hopes, that tbey should revive those ancient times, and 
their pristioe glory, bo greatly did a general, like Philoptemen, in- 
crease their confidence, and inflsme their courage. 

And indeed, says Plutarch, oa we find young colls are alwaya 

1 dtthminblc pon, who Hvri iDoai On SSdi CHjvidtd, 1. •- » Jt»n 



or 

fond ofthoaethayirensedtOiUid tlwtmcaM aaj other peison at- 
tempts to mount them, they are restive, and prance shout with theiz 
new rider; the same dkposttion appeared in the Acluetui league. 
The instant they were to embark in ■ new war, and a hattle was 
to be fought, if any other general was appomted, immediately the 
deputies of the conlederate powers would be discouraged, and turn 
their eyes in quest of PliiloptBmen; and the moment he appeared, 
the whole league revived and were ready for action; eostrongly 
were tbey persuaded of his great valour uid abilities; well know- 
iog that he was the only general whose presence the enemy dread- 
ed, and whose name alone made the enemy tremble- 
Can there, humanly speaking, be more pleasing, more aSectin^, 
or more solid glory tor a general or a prince, than to see himself 
esteemed, beloved, and revered, by the army and by nations, in the 
manner PbiloptEmen was,' Is it possible for any man to be soToid 
of taste and sound sense, as to preier, or even compare, to tbs 
honour which the exalted qualities of PhiJopcemen acquired liim,the 
pretended glory which so many persons of quahty miagined they 
derived fromtheiiequipageBibuildingBifuniitiire, and the ridiculouB 
expense of their tablos i Philoposnien affected magnificence nH>re 
than they do ; but then he placed it in what it really consists ; the 
clothing his troops splendidly; providing them good horsea and 
shining arms : supplying, with a generous hand, all their wants 
boUi public and private ; distributing money seasonably to encour- 
age the officers, and even the private men : iu acting thus, Philo- 
ptEmeOi though dressed in a very plain habit, was looked upon aa 
the greatest and most magnificent general of his time. 

Sparta did not recover its ancient liberty by the death of Ma- 
ehanidas, the only consequence of which was, its changing one op- 
pressor for another. The tyrant had been extirpated, but not the 
tyranny. That unhappy city, formerly eo jeabus of iU liber^ and 
independence, and now abandoned to slavery, seemed by its indo- 
lence studious of nothiuff but to make itself new claims, or to sup- 
port its old ones. Machauidas was succeeded by Nabis, a bUH 
Ereater tyrant than the former, yet the Spartans did'not show the 
^ast spirit, or make the least efibrt to shake off' the yoke of slavery. 
Nabis,* in the beginning of his government, was not desirous to 
undertake any foreign ezpeditioa; but employed his whole endeav- 
ours in laying the solid foundation of a lasting and cruel tyranny. 
For that purpose he made it his particular care to destroy all the 
remainino; Spartans in that rapublie. He banished from it all such 
as were distinguisbed fur their quality and wealth, and gave their 
estatoa and wives to the chief men of his party. We shall speak 
iif these persons hereafler under the name of the Exila. He had 
taken into his pay a great number of foreigners, Sil plunderers and 
s, and capable of perpetrating the blackest crimes for gain 

I. lUi. p. ni, ms. 
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'Pliis kind of people, who bftd been banished their country for their 
crimes, (lockod round the tynint, who lived in thn midct of tliem aa 
their protectiir and liing ; employing Uiem na his Rttendante and 
g^ar<^, to Btren?Chen his tyranny, and confirm his power. He wm 
not satisfied with banisbinff the citizens; Ite acted in uuch a man- 
ner, that they could not ^nd any secure asylum, even in foreign 
countries: some were butcliered in their journey by his emiisarieB, 
and he recalled otbera from banisbment, with no other view but to 
murder thorn. 

Besides tliese barbarities, be invented a machine which may be 
called an infernal one, Tepresenting a woman inagnificently dressed, 
and exactly resembling- his wife. Every time' that be sent for any 
person to extort money from him, he would first converne with him 
in the kindest and most eeotle terms, on the danger with which 
the whole country, and Sparta in pajlicular, was mensced by the 
Achteans ; the number of foreirniere he was obliged to keep in pay 
for the security of (be atate ; the great sums he expended for the 
worship of the gods, and for the good of the public. In cere the 
peiGon spoken to was wrought upon by his words, he proceeded no 
farther, this being al] be wanted : but, if lie was refrnctory, and 
refused to give him money, he would say," Probably the talent of 
persuasion Is not minei but I hope that Apegu will be able to per- 
suade you." Apega was the name of his wife. He no sooner utter- 
ed these wurdn than hii machine appeared. Nabis, taking her hy 
the hand, raised her from her chair, and led her tothe person. The 
hands, the arms, and breast of this machine, were stuck with eharp 
iron points, concealed under the clothes. The pretended Apega 
embraced the unhappy wretch, folded htm in her arms; and layinz 
her's round bis waist, clasped him to her bosoRi, whilst he uttered 
the moat lamentabiecries. Tlie machine was made to perform these 
several motions by secret springs. In thi« manner did the tyrant 
put many to death, from whom be could not otherwise extort the 
sums he demanded. 

Would one believe that a man could be capable of contriving, in 
cold blood, such a machine, merely to torture his fellow -creatures, 
and to feed his eyes and ears with the cruel pleasure of seeing their 
agonies and hearing their groans? It is astonishing that in such a 
City as Sparta, where tyrjiiny was had in the utrhost detestation; 
where men thought it glorious to confront death; where religion 
and the laws, so far from restraining rnen as among us, eeetnod to 
arm them against all who wereenemiestolihertv, it is astonis'liing 
I say, that so horrid a monster should be suffered to live one day. 

1. M..'imo. I have already observed, that the Romans, em- 

Ani. J. C. an. ployed in a more important war, had inleniied riled 

very little with the affairs of Greece* The iEtoliana, finding them- 
FBlves neglected by that powerful people, who were their only 
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rofiige, made a peaoe with Philip. Seajee wMthetreatjconcludBd, 
when P. Semprooiua the procaOBui arrived with 10,000 foot, 1000 
home, and thirty-five ships of war. He was very much offended at 
them for Duikiiig thia peace without bavingf first obtained the coo- 
Beat of the Romans, conlraiy to the expreae wordu of the treaty <^ 
allisnce. The Epirota also, tired with the lengfth of the war, aent 
deputies [with the proconsurs leave] to FliiJlp, who now was le- 
tumed to Macedonia, to exhort him to agree to a general peace; 
hinting to liim, that tJiey were ahnoot lure, if he consented to havo 
an interview with Jjemproniua, tbey would easily agree upon the 
conditions. The king wae greatly pleased with these oveitures, 
and went to Epirus. AabothpartieaweredeBirouB of peace; Philip, 
that he might have leisure to settle the affaira of his kingdom -, and 
the Romans, that they might be able to carry on the war against 
Carthage with greater vigour ; a treaty \na soon concluded. The 
king caused Prusias lui^ of Bithynia, the Achsans, Bceotians, 
Thessoiians, Acamanions, and Epirots,tobe included in it; and the 
Romans included the people of Ilium, king Attalus, Pleuratua, 
Nabis the Spartan tyrant, successor to Machanidas, the people of 
Elis, the Uesaenians, and the Athenians. In this manner the waj 
of the allies was terminated by a peace, which was of no long ccMt 
tinuance. 

SECT. vin. 

Tba (lorioiu upedhtau of Anlkicbtu Imd Media, PuUiIk, Ejrruili, ud x fkr ■• 
IndTa. At bknuunloAnUacli, lier«c«in**dTb»orfto)eiii7Pli»i>piiuor'idealli. 

n Greece obliged us to interrupt tha 
le tranmctionfl in Awa, and therefore we now return to 

A. H. ngz Aotiochus,* after tbe death of Acheus, having' 

Ani. J. c. 313. employed some time in settling bis affairs in Aaa 
Minor, marched towards the East, to reduce tMse provinces which 
had revolted from the empire of Syiia. He beean by Media, of 
which the Parthians had just before dispoBBessel him. Arsaces, 
son to liini who founded tlut empire, was their kin^. He had taken 
advantage of the troubles, in which the wars of Antiochus with 
Ptolemy and Achsus had involved him, and had conquered Media. 
Tliie country, says Polybius, is the most powerful kingdom m all 
Asia, as well for its extent, as for the number and strength of the 
men, and the great quantity of horses it produces. Media furnishes 
all Asia with those beasts; and its pastures are so good, that tiie 
neiebbouriog monarcha send their studs thither. Ecbatana is its 
capital city. The edifices of this city surpass in richness and mag- 
oiiiceDce, aU others in tbe world, and the king's paloxw is 100 
AthoflM round. Tiiough all the wood-work was of cedar aad 

Cnoylc 
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eftiiMM, yet not the least piece <^ timber wu rinble; the jointi, 
toe beania, the ceilings, and columns which suatained the porticoa 
and piszzu, beiiu' corerad with ulver or gold pUtes. All the tiles 
were of silver. The greatest part of theae rich materials had been 
earned offbj theHacedomaua undei Alezander the Great, and the 
rest plundered by Andgonus and SeletiCDa Nicator. Neveriheleea, 
whan AntiocbuB entered this kingdom, the temple of j£na was Btill 
•lUTounded with rilded columiiB, and the soldieiH found in it a 
^raat number of suvei tiles, a few golden bricks, and a great roanv 
of silver. AU this was converted into specie, and stamped with 
Antiochus's image; the whole amounting to 4000 talents, or about 
600,000^ sterli:^. 

Arsaces expected that Aotiochiis wonU adrauce as far as this 
temple ; but he never imagined that he would venture to ctobb, with 
hia aumerona army, a country so barreD as that which lies near it; 
SLnd eapematly as no water can be found in those part8,none appear' 
iag on the surface of the earth. There are indeed rivulets and 
■prings under ground ; but no one, except those that know tbe 
country, can find them. On this subject, a true story is related by 
the inhabitants of the country, that the Persians, when they con- 
quered Asia, gave to those who should raise water in places where 
none had been before, the profits arising front such places to the fifth 
generation inclusively. The inhabitants, animated by these promises, 
spared neither hibour nor expense to convey water under ground 
from mount Taurus, whence a ^at quantity flows, as far as these 
deserts; insomuch that at this tune, says PoljbiuB, those who make 
use of these waters, do not know from what qirmgs thesubterra- 
n^us rivulets flow that supply them with it- 
It nrere to be wished that Polybius, who generally is diffusive 
ijiough, had been more circumstantial here, and hod explained to 
US in what maimer these aubCerraneous canals (for such were the 
wells here spoken of] were constructed, and the methods employed 
by Arsaces to stop them. Prom the account he gives of the prodi- 
giooB Isbour employed, and the vast sums expended to complete this 
work, we are led to suppose that water had been conveyed into 
every part of this vast desert, by stone aqueducts built under 
ground, with openings at proper distances, which Pulybins calls 

A. VLTnm. WheaArsacessawtbatAntiochus was crossing 

snuJ.aui the deserts, in spite of the difficulties which he 

rniagimd would impede his march, he gave orders for- stopping up 
{he weils. But Antiochus, having foreseen this, sent a detachment 
of horse, which posted itself near these walls, and beat the party 
that cams to stop thero. The army passed the deserts, entered 
Media, drove Arsaces out of it, and recovered all that province. 
Antiochus staved there the rest of the vear, in order to regulate 
the afbin of the prorinee, and to make the preparations nacesKuy 
br cMTjkif on the war. 
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A, H. STH. ^^ 7*" fbOowing be entered vety euly intu 

AnLJ, C. tio. Paitliis^ where he wu u aucceasfiil as he bsd 

been the fear before in MeiUa; Amces wu forced to retire ima 
Hyrcuiia, where he imagined IhU by securing some pa^es of the 
msimtUDS, which aepar&tA it f*om Puthi^ it would be impotaibki 
for the Syrian army to diitiirb him. 

A. M. 37K. However, be vna miataken: for, lu soon as the 

AnLJiC. W). Maaon wonid permit, Antjochus took the field; 

Ml*, after incredible dificultiee, attacked all those poets at the aame 
time •'ith faia wliole' army, which be divided into aa many bodies aa 
there were attacks to be Diaile, and soon forced them all. He after- 
wards reusembled them in the plaiiu, and marched to beaiege Se- 
ringii, which wai the capital ofHyrconia. Having besieged it lor 
some time, he at last made a great breach, and took the city bj 
Monn, upon which the in^.ibitanta surrendered at diacretion. 

Id the mean time Arsacea waa very biuy.* As he retired, he 
roaaseniUed troopa, which at last formed an army of 130,000 foot 
and tOjOM bcM«o. He theo took the ReU against the enemy, and 
checked their progreaa with the utmoat bravery. His resistance 
protracted the war, wiuch seemed almost at an end. After many 
engageraentP. Antioebus perceiving he gained no advantage. Judged 
that It would be extremely dilRcult to reduce so valiant an enemy, 
and drive him entirely out of the provinces, where by length of time 
he had so strongly established himself. For this reason, he began 
to listen to the overtures which were made him for terminating so 
tedious a war. 

A. H. 37MI. At laat a treaty ivas conchided, in wiiich it waa 

All. J. u. SM. ^pulated that Arsaces should continue in pussCs- 

non of Partlua and Hyrcania, upon condition that he should aseiet 
AntiochuB in recovering the rest of the revolted provinces. 

A. N, Wl. Antiochoa, after this peace, turned hie anna 

AnL i. C. wi. against Eutbydemns. Iiing of Bactria. We have 

already shown in what msmieT Theodotus had disunited Bactria from 
the empire of Syria, and left it to his son of the same name witb 
himKU. This son had been defeated and disposaessod by Eutby- 
demus, a brave and prudent man, who maintained for a long time a 
war against Antiochua. The latter used his utmost endeavours to 
recover Bactria ;f but they all were rendered ineSectual by the 
valour and vigilance of Euthydemus. During the course of this 
war, Antiochua displayed bia bravery in the most extraordinary 
manner. In one of^ these battles his horse was killed under him, 
and he himself received a wound in the mouth, tvhleh, however, 
wan not dangeroua, bnng attended witb only the Iom of some of 
b'ulpo'h. 

At Issi. lie grew weary of a war in which be plainly percmved 
that ii wotdd be impcMnble for him to dethrone this prince. Ha 
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therefbre ga,vo audience to Enthydennu's anibaBaBdars, wbo Rpre- 
SPiittil to liiul. tiiat tiie war be was CBrryiiig on against Iheir siive- 
reign wu» iiut just: thut lie Iiad neater been nii< Eiilijcrl, and 
conset|uuntl)' tliat lie ousht not to avenge himself on tbeir king, 
t>ccaiiEe otlieis hail rebelled againtt bim; that Bactrin had thrown 
off tlat yoke of the Syrian enijjire under other monurcha long' before 
bimi that If pUEaessed thU kingilum hy right of conquest over 'he 
desceiiiiants of those chiefs of the rebellion, and preserved it as the 
reward of a jufit victory. Tliey also insinuated to him that the 
Scy thiajiB, observing both parties bid weakened themselves by this 
war, were preparing to invade Bactria with e'eat fury; and that 

A. M. STW. should they perdiet obstinately in disputing for it. 

Am. J, caw. those Barbarians might very possibly diaposfcsB 

both oflU Tbia reflection made an impression on Antiochus, who 
by this time was grown quite weary of bo unprofitable and tedious 
a war. and for this reason be granted them such conditions as ended 
ia a pCoce. To confirm and ratify it, Euthydeuius sent his son to 
Antiochus. He gave bim a gracious reception ; and Judging, by 
his agreeable mien, hia conv«rea.tior, and the air of mBJesty eonsp*- 
cudUB in his whole person, that he wbs worthy of a throne, he pro- 
iniaed him one of Iub daughters in marriage, and granted his father 
tlie title of king. The other articles of the tresty were put into 
" ' the alliance wbb confirmed by tlie usual oaths. 
>ceived all Euthydemiis's elephants, which was one of 
of the peace, he passed mount Cbucbeub. and entered 
India, and then renewed his alliance with the king of that country. 
He also received elephants from him, which, with tho^e Eulhyde- 
muB hod given him, amounted to 150. He marched from thence 
into Arachosia, afterwards into Drangiano, thence in Can.-'Bnia, 
establishing his authority and good order in nil those provinces. 

A. H. TTTn. He passed the winterin the latter country. Frcm 

Aut. J. c. 315. thence he relumed by Persia, Babylonia, and Me- 
■opotamia, and at last arrived at Antioch, after having spent Geven 
years in this expedition. The vigour of his enterprises, and the 
prudence with which he had conducted tJie whole war, acquired 
him tiie character of a wise andveliant prince,and made him formi- 
dable to Elurope as well ae Asia. 

A M Xtw A little after his arrival at Antioch, advice was 

Ani.j.c.au4. brought him of the death of Ptolemy Philopa- 
tor. Timt prince, by his intemperance and excesBee, had quite 
ruined liis constitution, which was naturally strong and vigorous. 
He died, br generally happens to those wlbo abandon themtelves to 
pleaRure.beforehehadnin half his course. He was little more than 
twenty years old when he ascended tlie throne, and reigned but 
seventeen yeapL He was succeeded by Ptolemy Epiphaites his boo, 
tlien Gvc years old. 
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ai<rr. I. PtDlunr EpIpbuH* HUGHidi PhlVipuat bb tahar In tha UiitiBBi of Efjfpu 

bacome guirdlau aC (hfl yoanf klnir, AmJoebin nhdiHS Pilcitlne vnd OBl«-^ri*- 
TlM mi oT Ftilllii ifUw ihs AUhdIu^ AdmIui, and iba RftodluH. St Iw^ch 
AbydnL TlM unliui|ir rata oT UisI clly- ^Tba Bunwni JecUn wu afalnal PUIip. 
Su^Ilui Ilw conwl b unt Inio Huedanll. 

A.u.aMn. I H(t.ATEi) in the precediofr book how Ptolem; 

AM- J. a am, Philopator,* worn out with rioto uid excesses, hftd 
closed hiB life, after tukving reigaed ecventeen yeara. As the only 
peraons preeent when that monarch expired were, Agatlioclea, bM 
MBter, and their creaturea, they concealed hia death aa loDg as pos- 
nble from the public, id order that tiiey might have time to carry 
off all the money, jewels, aad other valuable efiecta in the palace. 
They alao formed a plan to maiatain Ihemaelvea in the aame autho- 
rity they had enjuyod under the late king, by usurping the regency 
during the minority of hIa aon, named Ptolemy Epiphanea.who waa 
thea but five years old. They imagiued thia might easily be done, 
if they could but t&ke offTiepc^mua.who had succeeded So«ibiua 
in the ministry; and accordijigly they concerted meaauteB to de- 
spatch him. 

At last tbeyinfomwd the public of the king'e death. Immediately 
a great council of the MacedoniaDsf was asMmbled, in which Asa- 
ttMtclea, and Agatboclaa his sister, were present. Agathocles.aAa 

• JnHln. I. ra. e. «. Pdyb. I. it. p. TlS-nO. 

t Palrhlin tlTnlMinUHiiothe Aleiudilanairha wen dacoBdeil Citm Um Hue- 
Ikinlui, and llM pnMartlroruH Ibimdcn itf AluandrU, orof UnaaBiwhciailMaiBt 
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shflddhig ftbandance of team, besins bj implorii^ thtat protection 
for th« young hiogi whom he held in his BrinB. He tells them, that 
fau royal father, in his expiring momenU, had committed him to the 
c«ie of Anthociea, whom he pointed out to them ; and had recon- 
mended han to the fidelity of the Macedoniana : that for this reason 
be was come to implore tbeir aesistance agaitiet Tlepolemus, who, 
as be was well informed, had meditated a defiign of ueurping the 
crown, tie added, that he had brought witnesses expressly to prove 
his treason, and at the same time offered to produce them. He 
imagined that by this weak artifice, Tlepolemua would be imme-. 
diately despatched, and that in consequence he might easily obtain 
the regency ; but the artifice was too gross, and the people imme- 
diately Bwore the destructioDof A^thocles, his sister, and bB their 
creatures. This last BtWmpt recaJling to their remembrance their 
other crimes, all the inhabitants of Alexandria rose against them. 
The young king was taken out of their hands, and seated on the 
throne in the Hippodrome. Afler which AgaChoclea, Ills Bister, ond 
(Enantlie his mother, were brought before (he king, and all three 
put to death bs by his order. The populace exposed their dead 
bodies to aU the indignities possible; dragging them through the 
streets, and teatiog them to pieces. All their relations and crea- 
tures metwith the same treatment, and notoneof them was spared; 
the usual and just end of those unworthy faTOuritee, who abuEe t]:e 
coofidence of their sovereign to oppreas the people ; but wliich does 
ttot effect the reformation of those who resemble them. 

tliilammon, the assassin, who had been hired to murder Arsince, 
being returned from Cyrene to Alexandria two or three days before 
this tumult broke out, the ladiea of honour of that unfortunate queen 
had immediate notice of it, and taking this opportunily, which the 
distractions of the city gave them, they reEolved to revenge their 
mistress's death. A ccordrngly they broke open the door of the house 
where he was, and killed him with cliiha and stones. 

The care of the king's pereon, till otherTvise provided for, was 
given to Sosibius, son to him who had governed during the last 
three reigns. History does not inform us whether the latter was 
still alive ; but it is certain that he lived to a great age, se he had 
passed above threescore years in the administration. No minister 
was ever more cunning or more corrupt than this Sosibius.* He 
made no scruple of committing the blackeBt crimes, provided Ihcy 
conduced to his ends. Polybius impntea to him the murder of Ly- 
simachus, son of Ptolemy, and of Areinoe, daughter of that Lysima- 
chus; of Magad, son of Ptolemy, and of Berenice, daughter cf 
Magaa; of Berenice, mother of Ptolemy Philopatori of Ckoincncs, 
king of Sparta; and lastly, of Arsuioe, daughter of Berenice. Tt is 
surprising that, notwithstanding the inhumanity and cruelty of hia 
administration, lie eliould have supported himself so long in it, and 
ftt last come to a peaceable end. 

* folrlk la Eicaipu |i. M. 
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«s lasToitrw 

A. iLMf Antiochns km^ of Syria,* and Philip kine oT 

Am j. u. liA Macndonia, during the ieig:n of Ptolemy Pliilop* 
cor, tiaA discovored the strongest seal Tor tiie intereut ol' that mo 

aBicIi,ai>d were ready to iissist him on alt occesici:is. ¥et.tioaooMr 
ivas he detul, leaving behiod him so ic&ut, whom the laws of hn- 
luuiity and justice eiijuiued tbeoi not to disturb in the posaession 
of' Ills fiither a kingdom, than they imnMiliately Joined in a cnminaJ 
aIUxdcb. and excited eaob other to ahaiieoff the lawful 'lieir.Bud 
divide hia dominions between them. Philip wan to have Caria, 
Libya. Cyrenaica, and Et^pt; and Autiocbas a!] the rest. With 
this view, the latter enlered Ciele'Syria and Patestine ; and. iu lea 
tli'in tvro campaigns, made an entire conquest of those two pio- 
vinces, with all tlieirritiee and dependencies. Theireruilt.aayePolj- 
^ua, wuiilil DDt have been quite soglaring, had they.ljbe tyrants, en- 
deavoured to gbssover their crimes with some specious pretence^ 
but so fur from doing thi«,their injustice and Cruelty were so bare- 
fjced, that to them wa« apphed what is j^eneially saiil of Gehe'B.that 
the larger ones, though of the»smeepec)e8,prey on the lessef. One 
.woLilJ he tempted, continues the same author, at seeing the nrnsl 
■acred laws of society bo openly violated, to accuse Providence of 
being indi&rent and insensible to the most horrid crimea; but it 
fully justified his coudiict, by punishing those two king« according 
to their deserts; and made such.anexampleoftbem. as ought inaU 
succeeding ages lo lieter others fr<Hii fiillowing their conduct. For, 
whilst tliey are meditating to di^posaeas a weak and helpless in{f nt 
ol' bia kingdom, bj piecemeal, Providence mitied up llie Roniens 
airainat tliem, who entiiely subverted the kitigdonw of Philip nnd 
Antiuchus, and reduced their BUCcesBors to shiiost as ^eat calami- 
ties as those with whibh tliey intended to ccufh the infant kin^ 

During that time.t Philip was entra^d in a war against the Rho 
dians, over whom he sained an inconsiderable advantage, in a nava 
engagement near the island of Lade, opposite to the city of Miletus 
A.i>i..'wiB. The n'ixt year he attacked AttBlue,t and ad 

Ani. J, C, soi vanced as far as PergSmus, the capital of his king 

dom. But all hlaeSbrtsin assaulting that city being to no purpose 
he turned his rage and fury against the gods ; and not EatiEr.ed with 
buruin? their temples, he demolished their statues, broke to pieces 
their altars, end even pulled up tlte stones from tlie foundationx, 
that not the least footstepa of them might remain. 

He was not more successful against the Riiodiaiis. Having al- 
ready fousrbt them with but indifferent siiccere, lie ventiireii a Ee- 
cooD battle off the island of Chios. Attains had united his fleet to 
that of the Hbotliaoa, and Philip was defeated with ciin^idemMe 
loss. There were killed, in his army. 3000 Macerkiniaiis. aud (000 
allies; BJid SOOO Macedonians and confederates, with 700 Egyptians, 

• PcilTb- L III- It. m- M. L IT. p. 7DT fc T0& t Pciliii. !■ Slant. Vain, bl TC. 
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were taken prisoners. The Rhodiuis lost but aizty men, and At- 
taliut threescore and ten. 

Pliiiip ascribed all the glory of tMs engagement to himself, and 
that for two reti8on0 ; the first was, that havm^ repulsed Attalua to 
the share, he had taken that prince's ship ; and the eecond, that 
having east anchor near the promontory of Argennum, he had taken 
his station even among the wrecks ofhis enemies. But though he 
assumed the best air he could, he was sensible of bis great loss, and 
coiild neither conceal it from others nor himself. Tms prince had 
never tost so great a number of men either by sea or land in one 
day. Ha was highly afflicted upon it, and was forced to abate 
much ofhis former vivacity. 

A M SOT Nevertheless,* the iD success •f this battle did 

*uL J. G.aui. not make Philip despond. The character of that 
prince was, to be iiDshnken in his resolutions, and not to be dejected 
by disappointments, but to overcome difficulties by inflexible con- 
stancy and perseverance ; and accordingly he continued the war 
with fresh bravery. I am not certain whether we may not date, 
about this time, the cruelties which Philip exercised over the Cia- 
niaos; a barbarity with which he is often reproached, the particu- 
l*ts of which have unhappily been lost. Cios, whose inhabitants 
are called Cianians, wasasmaHcityof Bithynia. The governor of 
it had been rmsed to that post by the ^tolians, who at that time 
were in alliance with Phihp. We find that he besieged it at the 
request of his son-in-law Pmsias, king of Bithynii, who pretended 
to have received some insult from it. The city was in all probability 
taken by storm. A great number of the inhabitants suffered the 
most cruel torments; thereat were reduced to estate of captivity, 
which to them was worse than death; and the city was rased to the 
very ibimdatlons. This barbarity alienated the ^tolians from him, 
and particularly "the Rhodians, who were allies and friends to the 
irih*bitanls of Cios. Polybius seems to ascribe ite destruction to 
the imprudence of the Cianians themselves, who used to bestow all 
posts and preferments on their moat worthless citiiens,and to follow 
60 blindly their pernicious opinions in every thing, as even to perse- 
cute those who ventured to oppose them. He adds, that a people 
who act in this rainuer, plunge voluntarily into the greatest calami- 
ties ; and that it is surprising they do not correct themselves in this 
respect by the experience of all ^es; which shows, that the ruin 
of the most powerful states is Hofely owing to the ill choice they 
make of those to whom they confide either the command of their 
armies, or the administration of their political affairs, 

Phihp marched afterwards to Thrace and the Chersoiiesus, where 
■evoral cities surrendered voluntarily. However, Abydos shut her 
gates against him, and even refused to hear tbo deputies he bad 

rolrb.l.IviLp.T4S. LK.LuxL 
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iluielles. antl opposite hi tJie oity orS«*tii8 in Kurcpe. Tlic uis- 
tanco belueen lliese two cities was sbmit. two niitea. Tlie reader 
tvill Bup|K>en Utat Abydos must be a city of great impciiiani-e. ne it 
commHiided the straita, and made ttiose wjk> were (Mieteeted vt tL 
iiiBsIere of tlie conunuaicR.tioii betwctjn ifac Euxine sea aod Um 
ArcliipG?a£i>. 

Nutliingof what ie generaUy practiced, in the ascaulting and de 
fentiiii^ of cities, was omitled ui thia eiege. No place ush cvei 
<]eti;niied with greater obstinacy, which mi^ht be eajd at len^lli. m 
the side ol'the tcsleged, to have riaco » fury and bnilalit)'. Con- 
fiding in tlieirown strength, tliey repulsed with tl.e grenlMt vigour 
tlie tiret appruacliea of the Macedonians. Oa the aide next tl.e »ea, 
Ihc mnchines of war no sooner came forward, then they itnmet^iaiply 
were either dismounted by the ttalistiE, or conskined by lire. K\ca 
the ships, on which they were moimled, were in dsngei; ant! it 
was with the utmost difficulty that tlie beuiesers saved them. Ua 
the land side, the Abydeoiaiis also delt'ndeu themtalvps for B<;nte 
time with great courage, and did not despair even of defeating tJie 
enemy. But finding tliat the outward wall was sapped, aiid that 
tlie JNlacedoniana were carrying their mines under tiiK inward one, 
which had been raised to aupply the place of tiie otiier, tbey sent 
deputies to I'liilipi offerbg to surrender their city upon the fullnw- 
^ conditions: That siicli forces, as had been eeot them by tb« 
Rliodians and king Attains, ehonld return to tlieir ntj cclive sove- 
reigns tinder liis eufe conduct; and tltat all free citizens ihuuld re- 
tire wliitbersoever tbey pleased, with the «]i>tJie* they then Lad on. 
Philip answering, that the Abydenians had only to choose, ulieltei 
they n'ould surtecirfer at discretion, or continue to <IefeDd IhemsclTea 
valiantly, the deputies retired. 

This report being made, the besieged, in transptirta cf despair, 
a£scmhle to^tlter, and consider what was to be duoe. 'I'Key ceme 
to this resolution ; fint, that the slaves aliould bo made free, to ani- 
mate them to detend the city with the utmost vigour: secondly, 
that ell the women should be shut up in Ihe temple uf Disra, and 
eJI the cliildren. with tlieir nurses, in the GyuinsEivm : thot thoy 
Ihon should bring into the great s<juorE ail the gold and tilver in 
the city, and carry all the rest of the valuabteeffecis into the Quad- 
rirenre of the Rhodiaoa,* and the Trireme of tlie Cjzicenians. Thit 
reeolulion having passed unanimously, another asrcmbly was called, 
in which they chone fifiy of the wisest and most ancient of llie citi- 
zens, but who at the same time had vigour enough lell to execiils 
what might be determined; and tliey were made to taiie an oatb in 
presence of aJl the inhabitants, that the instant they saw the eneo^ 

* diMiiiliBiiM wen laaeri wliti fiwr bcnha at atiM, bM TitoBMs Ooir «rM 
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mastor nl' the inwar4 wtll.theT weatd kill the wonien and cMldreii, 
set life to the two gsJleys laden with their eflccls. ami throw into 
the sea all their guld tuid silver which they hod heaped together: 
Lbeii DeDJing for their priests, tbey took an oatii either to comiuer 
or (lie, etvord in liatiid ; and stler iuviug aaerificed tJie victim, 
they obti^ 1 the priests and pricsrtenes tn pronouuee bdbre th< 
attar, tiie greatest canea on those wIki shuuld breali their oath. 

This being done, they lett off couutermininff, and resolved, tbt 
instant the wull should t'jjl, to Dy to the breach, and Gfrbt to llie last 
Accordingly, the iawsrd wall tumblii^, the beBtegM,true to tha 
oiitb they tiad taken, fought in the breach with such unparaUeled 
bnt'ery, liiat though Philip had perpetually BuataJned with Iresh 
aoldieri thode wbo tiad mounted to the asoaiilt, yet when niglit e«- 
piratc J the combatants, he was still doubtful with regard to tl>0 
success of the niewe. Such Abydenians as mirched first to the 
breich, over tlie lieaps of the sUiu, fought with fur* . and not only 
miie use of their swordaand javelins, but, ailer their arms were 
broken to pieces, or forced out of their hands, they ruBhed headlong 
upon the Ma^edanians, knocked down aoni», and broke the earisav 
or long speira of otbei^, and with the pieces struck tlieir faces, and 
such parts of their bodies as were uncovered, till they made them 
entirely despair of the event. 

Wiis:i night had put an end to the slaughter, the breach waa 
q-.iite covered with the dead bodies of tbe.ADydenians; bihI thaw 
w:io hvj escaped, were to tjverwhelmed with fatigue, arid had re- 
ceifeJ 90 miny wounds, that tliey could scarce support themselves. 
'i'liinTs being brought to this dreadful extremity, two of tlie princU 
p'll citizens, uuable to bring themselves to execute the dreadfiil 
reaol'jtion that had been taken, and which at that time displayed 
itsolt' to their iminimttions in all its horror, a^ed. thnt to save 
their wivej and ciiildrBji, they should send to Philip, by day-break, 
all their priests and priestesses, cbthed iu their pontifical habits, to 
icnplore his mercy, and open the gates to him. 

Ai:cuTdingly,the next morning, tha city, as had been agreed, waa 
surrendered to Philip; while tl» greatest part of tire Abydonians 
whn survived, ventel millions of imprecatioiie against thair Icllow- 
citizena, and especially against the priests and priestesses, for deli- 
vering up to tho enemy those whom they themselves had devoted to 
death with the most dreadful oaths. Philip marched into the city, 
and seized, without the least opposition, all the rich effects which 
the Abydenians had heaped together in one plice. But now he 
waa greatly terrified with the spectacle he saw. Among these ill- 
fateil citizem, whom despair had made furious and distracted, wma 
were smothering their wives and children, and others stabbing 
them wirh their own lianda ; some were runnint; to strangle them, 
others were plun^ng them into wells, whilst others again were pre- 
clpitatiug them from the tops of houses ; in a word, death appeared 
in all its variety of horrors. Philip, pierced with grief, and seiaed. 



or 

wtUi faorroT nt this ■psctacle, Btopped the raldien, who were eager 
Ibr plunder, and published ■ decIsraxitMi, inportiog, that lie would 
allow three iAj» to all who were resolved to lay violent hande on 
tbenuelves. He was in hopes, that duriag tli» inwrval, they woaU 
chao^ tbeir detentiination; but thmr reaulntioD was fixed. Ther 
thought it would be degenerating frcHu thoeewho hod tost their 
live* ia fighting for their country, should they survive them. T)ie 
individuaLs of every tamily kdted one another, and none escaped 
this murderoua expedition, but tliose whose liands were tied, or 
were otherwise hept from destroying themselvea. 
A. M. S9(R. A little before iSe city surrendered, an ambaa- 

Aiit.J.C.931. sador from the Ramans to Philip Errived. This 

embasay was sent on various accouuts, all which it will be proper 
to explain. The tame snd glory of tliis people had just before been 
spread through all parta of the world, by the victory which Scipiu 
gained over Hannibal in Africa ; an event that so gloriously (with 
regard to the Romans) tLnninaled the second Punic war. The 
court of BiTrpt,* being in so much danger from the union that had 
been formed between Philip and Antiocfaus against tbeir isfanl 
king, had had recourse to tbe Romans for protection, and offered 
them the guardianship of the king, and the regency of hia dominions 
during bis minority; declaring, that the late monarch at his death 
had recommonded them thus to act. It was the interest of ttie Ro- 
mans not to suffer the power of Philip and Antiochu3 to increase 
by the addition of so many rich provinces, of which the empire of 
Bgypt at that time consiated. It waa not difficult to foresee, that 
they would'soon be engaged in war with thoae two princes, with 
one of whom they alrei^y had had some differences, which threat- 
ened much greater. For these reasons they had not hesitated in 
accepting the guardianship; end in consequence had appointed 
three deputies, who were ordered to acquaint the two kinga with 
their resolution, and to enjoin them not to infoat tlie dominions of 
iiiRir rnval pupil, for that otherwise they should be forced to declare 
War against them. Bvery reader will perceive, that the declaring 
so generously in favour of an oppressed infant monarch, was making 
a just and noble use of their power. 

At the same time there arrived in Rome ambassadors from the 
Rhodians aad from kingAttaluB,to complain also of the enterprises 
of the two kings ; and to inform the Romans, that Philip, either in 
person or by his deputies, was soUcitiog several cities of Asia to 
take up arms, and was certaiidy meditating some great design. 
This was a fresh motive for hastening the &parture of the three 
ambassadors. 

Bemg arrived at Rhodes, and hearing of the siege of Abrdoe. 
they Bent to Philip the youngest of their colleagues, named ^du. 
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TioB, wlio. M has been nhtervef!, aimed at A^Tdoa.st the vnry timt 

that liio city wan u[>oii tlie point of being Burreiiriemi. jEiniliui 
aci|UBintei] Pliili)), thul Ite wbb ordered, in the name of 'iit* Keiiste 
to exhort him not lo make war upon any of the Btatei: ol Gratt'C. 
iior to iuvule any part of Pluleniy'e di minicnei but lo rt(et iu • 
juat arbitration the cloiniB wliich hehadupon Attalua aud the Riu>< 
diaoK. 'I'hat. provided lie acquiesced with LhcEC rrmonEtraiiceB, 
lie wouid continue in peace; but tliat if he refua^l, the Koman* 
would prodaim war a^net him. Philip endeavoured to t-how, iliat 
the Hhoilisiui had occaaioued Itie rupture. "But," aaya £n>iliu«. 
interniptiiif^ liim. "did the Atheniana and Abydeniana allaofc yuu 
firxt.'" Philip,* who had Dot beeu uaed to bear troth, i Seeded at 
the boJilnea* of euch an anawer addreased to a kinc; '■ Vuor bcc." 
says he to Ilie ambajaaifor, "your beauty (for PoijTiius informs Ui 
tliut thia an<baeeador had really a fine perEcn,] and ec^eciaily tlje 
Kutnan name, exalt your pride to a, jirodigioua degree. For mv 
part, 1 wisii your cepublic may observe punctually the trealiea it l.aa 
coitduded with me; but, in case I should be invaded by it. 1 hope 
to show, that the empire of Macedonia does not yield lo Roma 
either in vaiuur or reputation." The deputy withdrew frcm Abyt^oj 
with tills answer, -iiid Pliili;i having taken that city, left a tttong 
garrison in it, and returned lo Macedonia. 

j^milius teems to have gone into Egypt, whilst the two other 
■mbaGdadors went very probably lo Anticcbua- Ji milira, belnf; 
arrived a< Alexandria, assiinted ttie guardiont-iiip of Ptolemy. In tlie 
name of ibe Romans, pursuant to the instructione I.e iiad received 
from the senate at his secting out: and Fettled every tiling to aa 
much oilvantage ea the state of affaire iu Egypt would then atlniit. 
He appointed Aristumcncs.the Acumanisn. to superintend the edu- 
cation and perton of the young monarcIi,and made bim prime minis- 
ter. This Aribtomenes liad grown old in the court of Ef ypt. and 
acted with the utmost prudence and fidelity in the employment con- 
ferred upon hmi. 

In the mean time tJie Ibrces of Phiiipf laid Attica waste, tl:e pre- 
tence of which invasion was as lollowsi Two young men of Acar- 
nonia being in AtJietw, at the time wlien the great myalerics were 
solemnizing there, had entered witli the crowd into the Icmpic of 
Ceres, not Juiowiiig that it was forbidden. Though their fault 
proceeded entiiely from ignorance, they were immediately mns- 
sacrcd, ss guilty of impiety and sacrilege. The Acaraanianis justly 
exasperated at so cruel a treatment, had recourte to Philip, who ■ 
gladly embraced this opportunity, and gave them a body of forces, 

priniAn vcnmvMfititeriiininedinnniuviiTeinnimipicFin. Bl bf lis furHoril i^ mlM 
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with which thej antond AtticA, nraged the whole connti;, and 
ntumad home lafen with opoila. ' 

TlisAtheiiiaiis*eaTTied their comi^uiilsagHiut this enterprise to 
Roine, and were joiiKd on that oeeuion by the anibMBadors of the 
Rbodiuie and kinc Attalus. The RoittiM only sought fiw tm 
opportDDitjr to break with kmg PhiUp, at whom tbev were ver; 
much oKnded. He hid infHnged tlie conditioM of the treaty <i 
peace condutted with him three years betare, in not ceasing to 
W&xt the alLes wha were included in it. He hod just before aent 
tnxipe and money to Hannibal in Africa; and a repoit was spread, 
thtkt he was at that time very busy in Aaia. Thu made tlie Ro- 
mans very uneasy, who called to mind the trouble which Pyrrhu< 
had brought upon them, with onl^ a handful of Epirots, a people 
very much infericK- to the Macedonians. Thus, having ended the 
war against Carthage, tbey imagined it adviseable to prevent 
the enterprises of this new enemy, who might become tbraiidable, 
in esse they should give him time to increase his strength. The 
sennte, aflei making auch an answer as pleased all the ambassa- 
dors, ordered M. Valerius Levinus, the proprtetor, to advance 
towards Hacedouia with a fleet, in order to examine matters nearer 
at hand, and be in a condition to give immediate aid to the allies. 

In tbe mean time tha Roman senatef deliberated seriously on 
what was to be done in tbe present juncture. At tbe very time it 
assembled to consider that important aSkir, a second embassy ar- 
rived from tbe Athenians, which brought advice that Philip was 
upon the point of invading Attica in person ; and that in cose they 
were not immediately aucenured, he would infallibly make himself 
roaster of Athens. They al«o received letters from Levinus tbe 
propffitor, and from Aurelius his lieutenant, by which they were 
informed, that they had tbe etrongest reasons to believe that Philip 
had some design against them ; and that the danger being imminent, 
they had no time to lose. 

A.M. 3i*(, Upon this news,[thB Romans resolved to proclaim 

ini. J. c. 3M. »ar sgsinst Philip. Accordingly, P. Sulpitius tbe 
consul, to whom Macedonia had fallen by lot, put to sea with an 
■army, and soon arrived there. Here he was soon informed that 
Athens was be^eged, and implored his assistance. He detached a 
■quadron of twenty ealleys, commanded by Claudius Cento, who 
set sail that instant. Thihp had not laid siege to Athens in person, 
but deputed one of his lieutenants for that purpose ; having himsnlf . 
taken tha field against Attains and the Rhodiana. 
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A. M. 3SM. CkudiuB Cento,* whom the consul bad sent to 

Aoi. J. c. SCO. Miccour Athens, having entered the Pireeus with 
hia galleys, reyiTsd the droopine courage of the inhabitBiitB. He 
waa not gatiefied with placing the city and the country round it in 
a Btate of security ; but aa he had been inlbrmed that the ^rriEon 
of Chaicfa did not observe the least ordei or discipline, as consider' 
ing tbemaelves remote from danger, be sailed out with hia fleet, 
arrived near the city befare day, and finding the sentineU asleep, 
entered it without molestation ; set fire to the public magazines, 
which were full of com, and to the arseoaj, that was well provided 
with machines of war ; cut the whole garrison to pieces ; and after 
carrying on board bb ships the inimenae booty be bad amassed, h» 
' returned to the Pirceus. 

' PliUip, who was then at Demetrios, the instant he heard of the 
disaster which had befallen that couTedetate city, flew tbither, in 
hopes of surprising the Romans. However, they were gone; so 
that he seemed to have contB for no other purpose, but to view the 
mournful spectacle presented by that city, still burning and half 
ruined. He would certainly have treated Athens in the same man- 
ner,if one of the couriers, called Hemerodranu,f wbo perceived the 
king's troops from the eminence where he was posted, had not car- 
ried the news of it immediately to Athens, where the inhabitants 
were all asleep. Philip arrive'd a few hours after, but before day- 
break. Perceiving tlutt his stratagem had not taken efiect, be 
resolved to attack the city. The Athenians had drawn up their 
soldiers in order of battle without the walls, at the gate Dipyks; 
Philip, marching at the head of hia army, attacked them with vigour, 
and having killed several of them with his own hand, repulsed them 
back into the city, whither he did not think it adviscible to pureua 
them. But he wreaked bis vengeance on the country seats, on the 
places for the public exercises, as the Lyceum, and especially on 
such temples as stood without tie city; setting fire to every tiling, 
and ruiuiug whatever came in bis way, not sparing either the Iambi 
or the most sacred places. 

He marched from hence with a view of surprising Eleusia, where 
bis project also proved abortive. He then proceeded towards Co- 
tiuCh.when hearing that the Achsons held their assembly at Argos 
he went thither. 
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oftlpt la. wliu bail Huttceded MBcliBniiJad. and iiilettted lliewliuie 
counts / with liis incuraioOB. Ptiillp uliered to underlake uluue tlie 
Bianai anient of tli&t war, and bis propusiJ wag received with uni- 
verju joy. However, 1m added a cooJitiou wlikli aba.ted it very 
much tliat the; ahould furnish ium with as muny troops as were 
oeceasrytbr gu.rriBomng Oreum, Chatcis, and Curitith; that lie 
might not Istive the places behind him wiUiuut dcteiice, whilst he 
wia fi lilting tbrthem. They perceived that his design was todrtiw 
outof PeloiKiiiDeaiia all the Achson youth, in order to make himself 
masttrof it, aud engage it ia the war agaitiet the Romans. CycUa.- 
dus, who presided in the assembly, eluded the proposal, by observ- 
ing, that it was not allowed, by their laws, to debate on any Bubject 
but that for which the assembly had been BumDiooed. They there- 
fore broke up, after haviag resolved upon the war againHt Nabis; 
and the hopes of Philip wbre again defeated. 

He m&de a second attempt upon Athens, which succeeded no 
better than the fbnuer, except that bb completed tlie demolitkHi of 
such temples, statues, and valuable works, as remained in that 
country. Afler this expedition, he retired into Bceotia. 

The consul.* who was encamped between Apollonia and Djrra- 
ehium.sent to Macedonia a considerable detachment, uniier the com- 
mand of Apiistius the lieutenant, who laid waste the open country, 
and took several small cities. Philip, who was returned into Mace- 
donia, carried on bis mibtery preparations with prodigious vigxiur. 

The great object which both parties had in view, was to engaga 
the -Etolians on their side. They were now going to hold tlieii 
general assembly, to which Philip, the Romans, and AtlteniatiB, sent 
their ambassadora ; he who was deputed by Philip spoke first. AiJ 
he required was, that the ^tolians should observe strictly the con- 
ditions of the peace which they bad concluded three years before 
with P|iilipi having then experienced how useless their alUancA 
with the Romans was to them. He instanced several cities, ot 
wliich that people had possessed themselves, upon pretence ofsaC' 
conring them, as Syracuse, Tarentum, Capua ; the last city, espe- 
C!ully, which was no longer Capua, but Ihe grave of the Campa- 
nians, and the skeleton, as it were, of a city, halving neither senate, 
inhabitants, or magistrates ; having been more bariiarously used by 
lli'tae wiio had lefl it to be inhabited in this condition, tlian if tliei 
had entirely deatroi^ed it. " If foreigners," says lie, " who differ 
from us more by their language, their ninnnerB,nnd their laws, than 
by tlic wide distance of land and sea which separate us from Ihem, 
should dispossess us of this country, it would be riiliculoiw in iie to 
o.tpect mare humane treatment from them than their neighboiin 
hive met with. Among us, who are of tlie same country, whether 
^toUans, Acamanians, or Macedonians, and who speak the sama 
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'*''l^*g^' sligbt diBpntes may anse of littie ot do conBeqnenee or 
dur^ion 1 but, with Ibrelgners, with barbariinB, we, as Greeks, are, 
uid aim}) tor ever be, at war. In this Mine eBsembly thiee yeare 
since you concluded a poace with Philip; the eamc cauees etilJ Bub> 
Mist 1 and we hope tijat you will act in the same manner." 

The Athenian ambaaiadnrB, by the coneent of the RomaiiB,spok9 
next. They hcgan by displaying, in an nffected mitDner, the im- 
pious and sacrilegious fury which Philip had exercised on the most 
sOL-red monumentB of Attica, on the most august temples, and the 
tnoet venerated tombs; as if he had declared-war, not ontv against 
men, and the living but aeainst the manes of the dead and the ma- 
jesty of the Boda. That Ji.toUa and all Greece muat expect the same 
Ireatnient, if PhiKp should have the like occasion. They concluded 
with coiijuring- the jEtolians to take compa^Eion on Athens, and 
(o nndertake, under the auspices of the gods, and of the Romans, 
whose power that of the gods alone could equal, so Just a war aa 
that proposed to them. 

The Roman ambassador, after having refuted very circumstan- 
tially the reproactiea of the Macedonian, with respect to the treat- 
ment whicii Rome had made the conquered cities BulTer: end 
adduced ui an example to the contrary, the instance of Carthage, 
which, hut just before, had been allowed a peace, and was restored 
to its Lberty; declared, that the only circumstance the Romans 
had to fearwas, that the too great mildnees and lenity which they 
encrcised towards those they conquered, would prompt other na- 
tiona to take up arms agsinat them, because the vanquished mirrht 
depend on the Roman clemency. He represented in a short, but 
strong and pathetic speech, the criminal actions of Philip, the mur- 
ders committed by him on his own family and his friends; his infa- 
mons debaucheries, which were still more detested than his cruelty; 
all facte more immediately known to the persons whom he liien 
addressed, as they were nearer neighbours lo Macedonia. " But 
to confine my speech to what relates directly to you," says the am- 
bassador, addressing himself to the ^jtolians, '> we CRgnged in the 
war against Philip, with no other view than to defend you; end you 
have coDchided a separate peace with him. Poseibly you mny ob- 
serve in your own justification, that seeing us employed In the war 
against the Carthaginians, and being awed by fear, jou were 
obliged to submit to whatever conditions the victor was plrsced to 
prescribe; whilst we, on the other side, employed in affairs of 
greater importance, neylected a war which you bod reiiounr>>d. 
However, having now put an end (thanka to the gods) to the Car- 
thaginian war, we are going to turn the whole force of our arms 
aguinst Macedonia. This ^ves you on opportunity of retumina 
ir friendship and alliance, unless you should chuose to perlBh 



in^riously with Philip, rather than conquer with the Roi 
Damocntua, tlie .Etolian prKtor, plai ' - - ' - 
ipeech would gain all the voices. ItisaAid, 



ItjPIulm. Without Msnung incliDed to mther ride, he represented 
the tAir u too impoiUnt to be detenniDed inunBdiitetf , and le- 

Suired tune for a more matnie deiiberatioti. Bj thiB artifice lie 
luded the eAct which the uKmbly would otbenriae bare had ; 
endboMted hie hkTing dona > veij eeeentUl eenice to the repub* 
lic,whiehnow,beMicCiiiight wait the event before it took up um^ 
and then declare for tlw BtnmgeBt umy. 

In the mean time,* Philip was preparing for a vigoroas war both 
b^ sea and land ', but the coniul bid alreadj begun it. He bad 
entered Macedonia, and advanced towatda the DBosaretc. Philip 
aJso took the field. Neither party knew which way the enemy had 
marched : but each sent out a detachment upon tlie diecovery, and 
the two partiea met. Aa both conaiated entirely of choeea troops, 
a bloody ■ki"""'* ensoed, ud the victory waa doubtful. Foi^ 
MacedoDian troopeni, and thirty-five of Uie Romans, were killed 
on the apati 

The king, persuaded that the care he aboald take to bury thoee 
who had lost their lives in this akirmiah, would Gontxibote very much 
tu gain him the auction of his soldien, and excite tbem to behave 
gaUaotly in hia aervice, caused their dead bodies to be brought into 
lliu camp, in order that the whole army might be eye-witnesaes of 
the honours paid to their memory. 

Nothingt is less to be relied upon than the aentimenta and die- 
positioDB of the vulgar. The spectacle, which Philip imaj^ined 
would animate the soldiers, bad quite a contrary efiect.and damped 
their courage. Hitherto he had engaged io a war with none but 
Greeks and IllyrianB.whoemployed scarce any othor we^xinstban 
arrows, javelins, and lances; and for that reason the wounds they 
made were not so deep. But when they saw tbe bodies of their 
comrades covered with deep and wide gashea, made by the Spani^ 
sabres, whole arms cut ofi^ sboulders Topped away, and heada se- 
parated from tbe bodies, they were terrified at the sight, ami plainly 
perceived against what kind of enemy they were to act. 

The king himself, who bad never yet seen the Romana engaged 
in a regular battle, was terrified at the ngbt. Being infomied by 
some Inserters of the place where tbe enemy had halted, he took 
guides, and marched thither with bis army, consisting of 20,000 
foot and 4000 horse; and posted himself at a little above 200 pscea 
from their camp, near the city of Athocus, oo an eminence which 
he fortified with good ditches and strong intrenchmeuts. Survey- 
ing from the top of the hill tbe order and disposition of tbe Roman 
camp, he cried out, that what he saw was not ibe camp uf Bar- 
barians. | 

1. xtH. n. 33-39. 
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The conaul and the kins' were quiet for the lirHt two dare, each 
waiting- till the other ehould make eotao movement. On the third 
(lay, Sulpitius came out of his camp, and drew up his troopa in order 
of hattle. P)iihp,bein^ afraid of coming to a genera] battle, detach- 
ed against the enemy a body consisting of about 1500 men, the one- 
Lalf horae and the other foot ; againat whom the Romans opposed 
an equal number, who hod the advantage, and put the other to 
flig-ht. They avoided, with no less prudence, an ambuscade, which 
the king had laid for them. These two advantages, the one gained 
by open force and the other by stratagem, inflamed the courage of 
the Roman soldiers. The consul marched them hack into the camp, 
and ailer allowing them a day'a repose, he led them out and offered 
the king battle, which he did not think proper to accept, and lay 
dose in bis camp, in spite of all the insults and reproaches of Siil- 
pitiuB, who charged liim with meannesa of spirit end cowardice. 

As foraging, where two annies lay so near one another, would 
be very dangerous, the consul drew off to about eight miles' dis- 
tance, and advanced towards a village, ^ed OctolophoB, where 
the foragers dispersed themeelvea all overthe neighbouring country 
in separate platoona. The king at first lay close in his lutrench- 
ments, aa if afraid of venturing out; in order that the enemy, grow- 
ing bolder OQ that account, might for that reason be less vigilant. 
This happened directly aa Philip had tbrescen. When he saw great 
numbers of them spread over the plains, he quitted bis camp on a 
sudden with all his horse, whom the Cretans followed as fast as it 
was possible for infantry to march, and rode full speed to post hhn- 
self between the Roman camp and the foragers. 

There, dividing bia forces, he detached part of them against the 
foragers ; ordering them to cut to pieces all who should come in 
their way, whilst he himself seiiea all the paaees by which they 
could return. And now nothing was seen on all sides but blood 
and slaughter ; during which the Romans did not know what waa 
dtdng out of their camp, because such as fled wei^ intercepted by 
tlie king's forces ; and tiiose who guarded the passes killed a much 
greater number than the others detached in pursuit of the enemy. 
At last the melancholy news .of the slaughter arrived m the Ro- 
man camp; uponwhich the consul ordered the cavalry to march out 
and succour their comrades wherever they could ; as for himself, 
he made the legions quit the camp, and marched them in a hollow 
square against the enemy. The troopers, being dispersed up and 
down, lost their way at first, being deceived by the shouts and cries 
which echoed from different places. Many of these parties fell in 
with the enemy, and akirmi^es were fought in different places at 
the same time. The wannest engagement was where the king 
himself commanded, and which, by the great number of the horse 
and Foot that compni^ed it, formed almost an army: not to mention 
that these trnnps, beina pnxligioiisly animated by the presence of 
the king, and the Cretan.'!, flghliiig in a compact body, and with tbt 



ntmoot vigonr, againrt enenuM dinpened and in disorder, kiHed great 
imnibers of them. It is certain that, had they not pursued the Ro- 
msnB so vigoruiisly, this day might have decided, not only the pre- 
sent bntlle, but perhaps the succcsa of the whole war. But, by 
abunduiiing theiiueJted to h nuth and inconeideiate ardour, they ieU 
into the midst of the Romaic cohorts, who bad ndvanccd withtheit 
officers. And now the soldiers who fled, perceiving- the Roman 
ensigns, faced about, and pushed their hordes against the enemy, 
who were all in disotder. In an instant the face of the battle was 

iuite ctinnged; those who pursued before, now fiying in their turn, 
lany were killed in close ^glit, and many loBt their lives in fljing ; 
and niiinbers fell, not by the sword alone, as several pIuDging into 
moraseea, were swallowed up, with their horscB, in the mire. The 
kinc hunselfwas in very ^at danger: for he ving- been thrown by 
Ids horse, which hajl received a severe wound, multitudes were go- 
ing to attack him, had iiot a trooper leaped that moment from bis 
horse, and mounted him onitj but the man himself, being unable 
lo keep pace with the troopers who fled, was killed by ti.e enemy. 
Philip, atler having taken b long compass round the Jens, came at 
last to the camp, where he had been given over for lost. 

We have already seen on many occasions, and it cannot be too 
strongly inculcated on thoBC of tlje military prot«EEion, in crdtr to 
their avoiding the like error, that battles are often lost by the too 
great arduur of tbe officers, who, solely intent upon pursuing the 
enemy, forget and neglect what passes in the rest of the amiy, and 
BulTer themselves to be deprived, through an imprudent desire of 
glory, of a victory which they had in Uteir hands, and which they 
might have secured. 

Philip had not lost a great number of men in this action, but ha 
dreaded coming to a second; and was afraid lest the conqueror 
ehould advance to attack him suddenly. He therefore despatched 
a herald to the consul, to desire a suspension of arms, in ori'er to 
bury the dead. The consul, who was at dinner, sent word that he 
ehould have an answer on the morrow. Upon this, Philip, to con- 
ceal his inarch from the Romans, having left a great number of fiiea 
in hie camp, set out without noise, (he instaut it was dark; and 
having got a whole night's march before the consul, and part of the 
followmg day, he thereby put it out of his power to pursue him. 

iSulpitius began his mirclitbc next day,* not knowing which way 
the king had taken. Philip had flattered himself with the hopcF cf 
intercepting him at mme passes, the entrance of which he fortified 
with ditches, intrenchments, and great works of stones and trees ; 
but the patitince of the Romans was superior to all these difficulties. 
The consul, atler laying waste the country, and seizing upon seve- 
ral fortresses of importance, marched his army back U^ Apolloi»^ 
from whence he had set out in the bediming of the campaign. 
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The jEtoliaoa, who only waited the evanl in order to choow their 
aide, no looeer hesitated to declare for the Romtins, and the Atha- 
tnBDiana folfowed their example. Both nitiona made some incur- 
Kons into Uacedonia, but wi^ ill Bucceas, Philip hsTiiig defeated 
them <in several occasions. He also defeated the DardaDians, who 
had entered his country during his absence ; and with these small 
ftdvantagM, consoled himself for hia ill success against the Romans. 

In this campai^ the Roman fleet joined that of Attatus,* and 
came into the Pireeus, to tho great joy of the Athenians. The 
hatred the; bore to Philip, which fear had forced them to dissemble 
for a long time, now broke out immoderately, at the si^ht of so 
powerful a succour. In a free city like that of Athens,! where elo- 
quence was all-powerful, the oratoiB had gained so great an as- 
cendant over the minds of the people, that they made them form 
whatever resolutions they pleased. Here the people, at their re- 
quest, ordained that al) the statues and images of Philip and hia an- 
cesloie should be destroyed: thatthefestiTala,3acrifices, and priests, 
established in honour ofthem, should he abolished: that every place 
where any monument had been set up, or bscription engraved re- 
lating to them, should be declared impure and profane; that tho 
priests, every time they ofiered up prayers to the gods for the Athe- 
nians, their allies, their armies, and fleets, should also denounce 
imprecations and curses of every kind against Philip, his children, 
and kingdom, his forces both by sea ancTland; in aword, against 
the Macedonians m general, and all that belonged to them. To 
this decree was added, that whatever might be afterwards proposed, 
which tended in any manner to dishonour and bring an odium on 
Philip, would be grateful to the people ' and that whosoever should 
dare to say or do anything in favour of Phihp, or against the decrees 
in question, might be kuied on the spot, without any formality. 
The last clause was, that whatever had been enacted agiinst the 



ordinances,^ which at that time were their only strength. Carry- 
ing all things to extreroes, they now lavished encomiums, honours, 
and homage of every kind, on Attains and the Romans. 

The fleet, at its leaving Pirseus, attacked and took several fbr- 
tresses and small islands ; after which Attains and the Romans se- 
parated, and went into winter-quarters. 

A. H. 3805. In Rome the yeaTfollowin^,{ new consuls being 

AaL J' C. IM. chosen, VilliuB had Macedoma for his province. 

Philip, whilst he made preparations for carrying on the ensuing 
campaign, was exceedingly ausiouB with regard to the success of 



the wir be had undertaken. Be^ei bU having to dea] witfa pow 

eiful and formidable enemies, he was afraid th&t the hope ofprotee 
tion frnm the Romaos, would draw off many of his aJlieH Irom himi 
and that the Macedonians, uneaGf at, and disBatisfied wiUi his go 
vernment, would rebel against him. 

To obviate these dangers, be gave up some cities to the Achcaii^ 
thinking to attach thorn the more itrotigly to his interest by this 
uiexpected generosity ; and at the uune time he sent ombassadoi* 
Into Achoia, to make the allies take the oath which woa to be re- 
newed every year. But could he possibly kmk upon this caremoD^ 
•a a strong tie, and one capable of keeping the coulederateH in then 
duty; when he himself professed an open violatiou of all oaths, and 
diiJ not make the bast scruple to tbrteit his promise, nor ehow Un 
least veiieratioQ Ibr the Suprenw Being, religion, and all that man- 
kind consider as most sacred? 

As to the Macedonians,* be endeavoured to recover their lave 
and affection, by sacrificiDg Heraciides. oue of his nunisters and 
conlidants, whom the people hated and detested on account of hia 
rapme Odd grievous oppressions ; all which had made the govern- 
ment odious to tliem. He was of very mean extraction, and born 
in Tarentum, where he had exercised the meanest and most con- 
temptible offices, and had been banished from thence, for attempting 
to deliver up the cily to the llomans. He had fled to Philip, whoi 
finding him a ma.n of sense, of a lively genius, a daring spirit, and 
Qt'th'e same time aO insatiably ambitious as not to scruple the cotn- 
mis;«ion of tlie blackest crimes, had attached him to himself in a 
particular manner, and trusted him with all his secrets ; a fit instru 
inr?Jtt fur a prince, who had neither probity nor honour. Heraciides, 
says Palybiiis, was bom with all those qualities which conetituto 
thu consummate villain. From his most tender years he had pros- 
tituted himself in the most infamous manner. Haughty and terrible 



nuthoiity with Philip, that, according to the same author, be almost 
ruined a powerful kingdom, by the universaJ discontent which bia 
injustice and oppression occasioned. At last the king caused bim 
to be seized and thrown into prison, which occasioned a universal 

ioy amongst the people. As we have only a few Irngmenta of Po- 
lybius, on this subject, history does not inform us what became of 
H-^raclides, nor whether be came to the end his crimes deserved. 

Notiiing considerable was transacted during this campaini mj 
more tlian the foregoing, because the consul did not enter Mac»< 
donla till very latei and the rest of tbe time was spent in slight- 
skirmishes, either to foree certain passes, or to carry off convoys. 

A. M. 3aos. f T. Quintius Flamininusl having been nominat- 

Ani. J. C. 198. gj consul, and Uocedonia fallmg to him by lot, tis 

• Prtyk. L ilU. |K h;9, 671. I U». inlk n. •-W, 
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£dnot todow the eia.mp1e of his predeceBeotB, but wt out IbrRMM 

at the opening uf the epiing, with Lucius hia brother, who, bf lean 
of the seofite, was to command the fleet. 

At the beginning of this ye&r, Antiochus attacked Attains ntj 
Tigoronaly both by sea and land. The ambassadors of the latter 
kin^ came to Rome, and Intbrmed tba senate of the ^reat danger to 
which their sovereign was exposed. They entreated the Romans, 
in Attaltis'B name, either to undertake his defence with the forces 
of the republic, or to permit king Attalua to recall hie troops. Th* 
senste made answer,that as nothing coold be more just and rsason- 
able than Attalua's demand, lie therefore was at full liberty to recaU 
his fbrccs; that the Romans never intended to incommode their 
allies in any manner; but that they would employ all their influence 
^iritfa Antiochus, to dissuade him from molesting Attalus. Accord* 
ingly, the Romans sent ambassadors 'o the former, who remon- 
Btrated to him, that Attalus had Jent them bis troops as well as 
sliips, which they now employed againet Philip their common ene- 
my : that they should think it an obligation, if he would not invade 
that.prince; that it was fitting that such kings aa were confederates 
Kiid friends to the Romans should be at peace with each other. 
Ttie^e remonstrances being made to Antiochus, he immodiatetf 
drew off hla forces from the territories of king Attalus. 

The instant he had, at the request of the Romans, laid aside bin 
designs against that prince, he marched in person mto Ctele-syrta, 
to recover those cities of which Aristomenes had dispossessed him. 
The Romans had intrusted this general with the administration of 
Egypt. The first thing he had endeavoured was, to defend himself 
against the invasion of the two confederate kin^s, and for this pur- 
A. M. itsot. pose he rt^ed the best troops he could. He sent 

AiiLi. c. soo. Scopas into jfitolia with largo sums of money,* to 

levy as many troops as possible; the JItoiians being at that time 
I'loked upon as the best soldiers. This Scopas Iiad formerly cnjoj'ed 
the highest posts in his own country,! ^^d was thought lO be one 
of the bravest and moat experienced generals of his time. When 
the time of continuing in his employment expired, lie had flattered 
bimself with the hopes of being continued in it, but was disappoint- 
ed. This gave him disfnist, so that he left MtoYia, and engaged in 
the service of the king of Egypt. Scopas bad such good success in 
his levied, that he brought 6000 soldiers from iStolia; a good rttin- 
forcemenC for the Egyptian army. 
- - - The ad] ■ ■ -- 



n of Alexandria.^ seeing An- 
tiochus employed in Asia Minor, in the war which 
had broken out between him, and Attalus king of Pergamus, scnl 
Scopas into PalosCineandCiEle-Byria, to endeavour to recover those 
provinces. He carried on the war there so successfully, that he 
recovered several cities, retook Judea, threw a gajrison into the 

' Lit. L lEd. a-V. ! Eie«nit Folyb. p. tO. ( DLmm. In t. li. Da* 

Jumfb. Anilq. I. lU. s, S. 
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citadel of JeroMtein, and, upon the ^nwch of winter, retnnied lo 
Alexandria; whither he brought [besides tbe glory of his victories 
exceeding rich spoils taken ifithe conquered countrien. We find 
hj the sequel, that tbe great success of this campaiga was owing 
principall/ to Antiochns's being aheent, and to the little resistance 
which had therefore been made. 

A. M. 3SM. He DO sooner nrriTed there in person,* than tbe 

Am, J. C. 196. &ce of things changed immediately, and victoiy 
declared in tus favour. Scopas, wbo was returned with an annj, 
was defeated at Paneaa, near the source of the river Jordan, in a 
battle wherein a great slaughter was made of bis troops. He waa 
forced to fly to Sidon, where he shut himself up with tbe lO^KO 
men he had left. Antiocbus besieged bim in it, and reduced him 
to such extremitiei, that bein^ in absolute want of provisions, he 
was forced to surrender the city, and content himself with having 
his life spared. However, the govemment of Alexandria had em- 

Cjred ila utmost efforts to relieve him in Sidon, and tliree of the 
t generals at tbe head of tbe choicest troope of the state had 
been sent to raise the siege. But Antiochus made such judicious 
arrangements, that all their efforts were defeated, and Scopas was 
obliged to accept of the ignombious conditions above mentioned; 
after which he turned to Alexandria, naked and disarmed. 

Antiocbus went from thence to Gaza,+ where he met wUh so 
strong a resistance as exasperated him; and accordingly, haviucr 
,-L__ ..__..., _ ,._.., ..,.,...,._,... .....,■ BoiJiers. This 

it mi^bt be sent from Egypt ; and returning back, sub- 
jected all PatesUne and Ccele^eyria. 

Tbe instant that the Jews4 who at that time had reason to be 
displeased with the Egyptians, knew that Antiochus was advancing 
towards their country, they came very zealously to meet him, ai^ 
deliver up the keys of all iheir cities ; and when he came to Jeru- 
salem, the priests and elders came out in pomp to meet him, paid 
him oil kinds ofhonour,Bnd aesistad him in driving out of the castlo 
the soldiers which Scopas hod letl in it. In return for these ser- 
vices, Antiocbus granted them a great many privileges; and 
enacted, by a particular decree, that no stran^r should be allowed 
access to the inner part of the temple ; a prohibition which seemed 
visibly to have been made on account of Philopator's attempt, who 
would have forced his way thither. 

Antiocbus,} in his eastern expeditions, had received so many 
services from the Jews of Babylonia and Mesopotamia, and de- 
pended so much on their fidelity, that when a sedition broke out in 
Pbrygia and Lydia, he sent 3000 Jewish families to quell it, and 
keep the country in peace, and granted them a variety of extraor- 

• U». I. niU. n.e. Bvcerpl. eiPolyb. p. T7, &c Joseph. AnUq. I di. e. 1 
t Eicsipt. « Polfli. p. ST. * Eic. Lc{. 73. Uf. J. inUL n. 19. 
I JoKph. Anllq. I. ill. r. 3 i Ibid. 
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diiiBry ftvoun. From theae Jewi, trauaplEuited at tluB time, do- 
sci-Diled many of tboee who wete duperud or lealtered abroad,* 
whom we Bhall afleiwarda find so nuinerous, especi&llj in the ptt- 
pel times. 

Antiochiu, having thus Btibjected aU Ccele-syria and Paleitine, 
resolved, if possible, to msjEe the like conquests in Asia Minor. The 
great object he bad in view was, to raise the empire of Syria to ita 
priBline ptory, by reuniting to it all that his predecessors bad ever 
possessed, and particularly Seleuciis Nicator, its founder. Ai it 
would be necessary ,f for Bucceeding in bis design, to prevent the 
Egyptians from molesting him in his new conquests, at a time that 
he should be at a. distance from his kingdom, he sent Eucles the 



brato their nuptials till tliey should be a little older ; and that then, 
on the very day of their marriage, he would give upthos^pi 
Egypt as his dauffhter's dowry. This proposal being ai 



a the very day of their marriage, he would give up thos^ province! 
lo Egypt as his daughter's dowry. This proposal being accepted, 
the treaty was conduded and ratified ; and the Egyptians, relying 



n hia pronuees, suffered him to carry on his conquests without 
molestation. 

A. M. MM. I now resume the affairs of Macedonia. I ob- 

Am. J, u. 193. served that Quiotius Flamininus (by either of 

wbicli names I shall call liim hereaflier) had set out from Rome aa 
soon as he had been appointed consul, and had carried with him 
Lucius bis brother to command the fieet. Being arrived in Epirus, 
he found Villius encamped m presence of Philip's army, who, for a 
long time, had kept tlie passes and defiles along the banks of the 
Apaus, a river of tfjc country of the Taulautians, between Epiiua 
and lllyiia. Having upon hunself the command of the forces, the 
first thing he did was to consider and examine the situation of the 
country. As this pass seemed impracticable to an army, because 
there was but one narrow steep path in it, cut in the rock, aud that 
the enemy were masters of the eminences ; he therefore was ad- 
vised to take a large compass, as this would bring him to a wide 
smooth road. But, besides that he must have empbyed too much 
tiioe in this circuitous march, he was afraid to move too far from 
the sea, from whence he had all ids provisions. For this reason, he 
resolved to go over the mountains, aud to force the passes, what 
ever might be the consequence. 

Phihp having in vain made proposals of peace, in an intervien 
belween him and the consul, in which they could not agree upon 
terms, was obliged to have recourse again to arms. Accordingly, 
several siigbt ^irn^shes were fought in a pretty targe pkin; tba 
Macedonians coming down in pl^oona from tlieir mountains tc 

• Ttwf art ihiD erJIed bf Bl Jukb and Bl. Fob. Tt Ul Oithic frilu iMtk an 
titUtrtd airtiii. Jul. I. 1. Ta llu itrmrtn $timrrU armttm Fnlut, C^^ 
f <4>rii, OalUi'i, JItU, mmd BUtfjiim. 1 Pel*> ! I, 



■ttock the enemy, and aflerwardi retreating by steep cnggy ways. 
The RonuuiB, huiried on by the fury of the battle, puiBuing them to 
thoM placei, were greatly annoyed; the Macedonians having 



Great numbers were wonnded on 
both ndes, and nii^ht separated the combatants. 

Matters being in thia state, sotue Bbepherds, who fed tbeir sheep 
in theie mountains, came and told Ftanuninus, that they knew a 
by-way, which was not guarded; and promised to guide him to the 
top of the mountains, in three days at farthest. They brought with 
them, as their guarantee, Charope, a person of the greatest dietinc- 
tioD among the Epirots, who secretly &7oiired the RomanB. FIa» 
miniDus having auch a voucher, sends a general with 4000 foot and 
300 hoiM. These shepherds, whom the Romans had chained 
together for fear of a sunrise, led the detachmenL Duroig tbesa 
three days, the consul contented himself with only a few sli^t skir- 
mishea to amuse the enemy. But on the fourth, at day-break, he 
uaused his whole army to stand to their arms; and having perceived 
on the mountains a great smoke, which was the signal agreed upon 
between them, he marches directlv against the enemy, perpetually 
exposed to the darts of the Maceaomans, Gmd still fighting hand to 
hand against those who guarded the passes. The Romans redouble 
their efforts, and repulra the enemy with great vigour into the 
moet craggy ways ; making great shouts, in order that they might 
be beardliy their comrades on the mountain. The hitter answered 
from the heights, with a most dreadfiil noise ; and at the same time 
fall upon the Macedonians, who, seeing tbemselvet attacked both 
in front and rear, are struck with a panic, and fiy with the utmost 
speed. However, not above 20Q0 of them were killed, the patlia 
being so cra^y and steep, that it was impuaaible to pursue them 
far. The victors plundered their camp, and seized their tenta and 

Philip had marched at first towards Thessaly ; but being alratd 
that the enemy would follow and attack him again there, be 
turned off towards Macedonie^ and halted at Tempe, that he might 
be the better able to succour such cities as should be besieged. 

The consul marched by Epirus, but did not lay waste the countiy, 
although he knew that all the persons of the greatest distinctiou id 
It, Charope excepted, had opposed the Romans. However, as they 
submitted with great cheerfulness, he had a greater regard to their 
preseot dtspontion, than to tbeir past fault; a conduct that woo 
mm entirely the hearts of the Epirots, and conciliated their afiec- 
tion. From thence he marehed into Thessaly. The £tolians and 
Athamanians had already taken several cities in that country; and 
he made himself master of the most considerable of them. Atraz, 
a city he besieged, detained him a long time, and made sn atout a 
defence, that he at lost was forced to leave it. 
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Iq the mean time, the Romui fleet,* reinforced by those of Atta- 
hie and the RhodisAH, was also active. They took two of the chief 
cities of Eubcea, Eretria and CaryatuB, gairiaoned by Sf acedonians 
after which, the three fleets advanced towarda Cenchrea, a port of 
Corinth. 

The coneul having marched into Phocis, meet of the cities sar- 
leodered voluntarily. Slatia was the only city that shot her zatea 
against him ; so that he was obliged to beaiege it in form. Whilst 
he woa carrying on this- siege, he meditated an iEnportant design; 
and this was, to induce the Acheans to abandon Pbihp, and join 
the Romans. The three united fleets were on the point of laying 
siege to Corinth; however, before he began it, he thought proper 
to offer the Ach^ana to make Corinth enter again into their league, 
and to deliver it up to them, provided they would declare fbr the 
Romans. Ambaasadors sent in the consul's name by Lucius, hia 
brother, and in the name of Altalue, the Rhodiana, and the A^e- 
nians, carried this mesaage. The Adueaos gave them audience in 

The AchKana were very much at a loss in regard to the resolu- 
tion it was neceasary to take. The power of the Lacednmoniana, 
their perpetual enemies, kept them in awe ; and, on the other aide, 
they were in still greater dread of the Romans. — They had received, 
(rom time immemorial, and very lately, great ftvours from the Ma- 
cedonians; but Phihp was suspected, on account ofhis perfidy and 
cruelty ; and they were afraid of being enslaved by him, when the 
war should be terminated. Such was the diapoaition of the 
Ai^ueBlls. The Roman ambassador apoke first, and afterwards 
those of Attalus, the Rbodians, and Philip; the Athenians were 
appointed to apeak last, in order that they might refute what 
Phihp's ambaesadora should advance. They spoke with greater 
virulence against the king, because no people had been so cruelly 
treated by him; and tbey gave a long detail of hie injustice and 
cruelty in regard te them. These apeechea took up the whole day, 
ac that the aaaembly was put off till the morrow. 

All the members being met, the herald, as was the custom, gave 
notice, in the name of the mag^rates, that all those who intended 
to speak, might begin. But no one rose up; and all, gazing upon 
one another, continued io a deep silence. Upon this Aristsenusi 
chief magistrate of the AchiEana, in order that the BEsembly might 
not break up without doing business, apoke as follows^ "What 
then is become of that warmth and vigour, with which you used to 
dispute, at your tables, and in your conversationa, about Philip and 
the Romans; which generally rose to so great a height, that 
yon ware ready to cut one ano^er's throatsF And now, in an 
aseerobiy Bummoned fbr no other purpose, aller hearing the speeches 
sad argiunents on botii sides, you are tnntel Surelyt if the love of 
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four contUrv cuuwt loaas vonr tongacB, ought not the pmty nd 
which hM> tuaased each of Tou Id privBte, either for or agunst 
Ptulip and the Raman*, to obIig« you to speak ; eBpeciallr aa there 
M Done oT you but knowa that it wiH he too l&ta, ailer the reado- 
tion ahould be puce taken?" 

TbMe reproacbea, tboogfa w htdicMQa and reasonable, and made 
bj the principAl magistrate, could not prevail with any of the m«n- 
bera to give hia opinion; nor even occasioD tlie least mnrmur, the 



:o give hia opinion; ) 
least noiM in tbi« assembly, though so very nwDeroua, and compos- 
ed of ihe representatives of so many states. Every body continued 
dumb and motionleBs. 

AristKnus then spoke uain to thia effect; "Chiefs of tbe 
Achmansj I perceive plainly that you want coura^ more than 
counsel, since not one amoi^ you dares to speak his Eentiments, 
with regard to the commun mterest, at the risk of danger to him- 
wlf. Was I a private man, T possibly might act as you do; hot 
iKing the chief magistrate of the AciisanB, it is my opinioii, either 
that tbe ambaasadora ahould not have b«en allowed a seat in onr 
assembly, or that they should not be dismissed without some answer. 
Now, how will it be possible fcr me to make any, unlees you au- 
Lboriie me by a decree f But, since not one among yon is willing, 
or dares Co speak his thoughts, let ua suppose for a moment, that 
the speeches ofthe ambiusadors which we heard yesterday, are so 
rouiy counsels they give, not for their own interest, but purely for 
ours 1 and let us weigh tliem maturely. The Romans, tlie Rhodi* 
ajis, and Attains, desire our friendship and alliance; and they re- 
quest us to assist them in their war against Philip. On the other 
side, the latter puts us in mind of the treaty which we concluded 
with him, and sealed and ratiRed by an oath: one moment h« 
requires us to join with him, and the next he inwsts upon our ob- 
•erviiig: a strict neutrality. Is no one among you sxirprieed to hear 
those who are not yet our allies, demand more than he who has 
long been one.' Doubtless, it is not either tqodesty in Philip, nor 
temerity in the Romans, which prompts them to act and speak >• 
they do. This ditlbrencein tiieir sentiments, srises from the diEpari- 
ty of their strength and situation. My meaning is: we eee nothing 
iiere belong;ing to Philip, but his ambassador ; whereas the Roman 
fleet now lies at anchor neat Cenchr«a, laden with the epoils of Bu- 
bma; and the consul and his legions, wlio are hot at a little diEtantv 
from the fleet, lay waste Phocis and Locris with impunity. You are 
surprised that Cleomedon, Philip's ambassador, should have advised 
you, in so fearful and reserved a manner, to take up arms in favonr 
of the king against the Rcanans. If, in consequence of the treaty 
in question, and of the oath on which he lays such BtrcaB,we should 
reijuire Pliilip to deiend us afainst N3.liis, Ilic La.cedERmo:iianB, and 
the Romans; he would not have any answer to make, much teas 
would he be able to give us any real succour. Thia we esperiencad 
last year, when, notwitfaatandins the exprewwonls of our aJlianea. 
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■Bd tlw i^litj promiBea be niBde ae, be auffered NMm and tte 
EiAceiteindiuuiG to ravage eur IbihIb without ujr oppomtion. In taf 
(qunioa, Cleomedon seemed evidently to contradict himself in eveijr 
p«Tt of hia Bpeech. He ipoke with contempt of the war ifajnit 
the Ronia.aB, pretending it would luive the eame succesa as thit 
which they had already made with Philip. Wihy then doei he im- 
idcire our succour at a distance, and by ao unlMUsBdor; instead <rf 
coming and defending ub in person (we who are his ancient allies] 
against Nabis and the Romans f Why did he Buffer Eietria and 
CarfEtdB to be talien? Why has be abuidoned so many cittea of 
Thessaly, and every part of Phocia and Locriaf Why does be euf^ 
fer Elatia to be besieged at this instant? Was it superior strength; 
waa it fear, or his own will, that made him abandon the defiles of 
Epirus, and give up to the enemy those insuperable barriers, to vo 
and conceal himself in the most remote put of bia kingdom? If M 
has voluntarily abandoned so man; lilies to the mercy of the eu»- 



If he has been forced to it, do you, Cleomedon, believe, that it 
is possible for us, Acl»tans,to make head against the Rorout arms, 
to which the Hacedonians have been obliged to submit i No cam- 

Eriijon can be made between the past and the present vrar. The 
jmans, at that time employed in affairs of greater importance, 
gave their allies little or no aid. Now, that they have pnt an end 
to the Punic war, which tbey sustained sixteen yeara m the very 
heart of Italy, they do not send succours to the ^toJians, but tfaej 
themselves, at tho head of tbeir armies, invade Philip both b; se* 
and land. QuJntins, the third consul whom they have sent against 
him, liavin'g found him in a poet which seemed inaccessib^, did 
oevertbeless force him from it, plundered his camp, pursued him 
to Thessaly, and took, almost in bis sight, the strongest fortresses 
belonging to bis allies. 1 will take it for granted, that whatever 
the Athenian ambassador has advanced concerning the craehj, the 
avarice, and the excessee, of Philip, is not tnie ; that the crimes 
which he committed in Attica do not any way affect ns, any more 
thaji those he perpetrated in many other places against the gods, 
celestial and mfemsl; that we even ought to bnr^ in everlastiiig 
oblivion the injuries we ourselves have suffered from him. In a 
word, let us suiipoee that we are not treating with Philip, but witb 
Antigonus, a mild and just prince, and from whom we all have re- 
ceived the greatest services; would he make a demand like that 
which has been insisted on to-day, so endently adverse to onr sa^ 
ty and preservation.' In case Nabis and his Lacedemonians riiould 
come and invade us by land, and the Roman fleet by sea, will it be 
possible for the king to support us against such formidable enemies, 



e be able to defend ourselves? Poet transactions point 
out to us what we must expect hereafter. The medium whidi k 
(nopoaed, of oar itandiag neuter, will in&llihlj laadK w a fnf Iff 
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tbe conqiMTor, wbo will not ftil to attack tu as cmmnig poBtkiUM^ 
wbo wuted for the event, before we would declare oureelTDs. Be- 
lieve whit I say, when I assure you there is no medium. We oiuat 
«itber have the Romana for our friends or for onr eoemiee ; and 
they are come to us with a strong fleet, to offer ub tjeir frieodEhip 
•ad their aid. To refoae so advantageoua anofier, and slight so lit- 
Tourable an occasion, which will never return, would be the highest 
fijly, and show, that we run voluntarily on our own destniction. 

This speech waa followed by a great noise and imiimurillff 
thionghout the whole aaaembly, Kime applauding it with joy, and 
others opposing it with violence. The magistrates, called Daniurgi, 
were no less diviiled among, themselves. Of these, who were ten in 
number, live declared that each of them would deliberate upon the 
alToir in his assembly, and before his people : and the other five pro- 
tested against it, upon pretence that the laws forbade both the ma 
gistrate to propose, and the ansembly to pats, any decree eontraiy 
to the alliance concluded with Philip. This day was entirely spent 
in quarrels and tumnlluous cries. There remained but one day 
more, as the laws appobted the assembly to end at that time. The 
debates grew so hoti with regard lo what was to be concluded in 
it, that lathe re could scarce forbear striking their sons. Menmon 
of Pellene was one of the five niagistrates who refused to refer the 
debate. His father, whose name was Rhisiases, entreated and con- 
jured him a long time, to let the Achieans provide for their own 
■atety ; and not expose them, by his obstinacy, to inevitable ruin. 
Finding his prayers could not avail, he swore that he would kiH 
him with his own hiinds, if he did not come into his opinion, consi- 
dering him not as his son, but the enemy of his country. Tbeee 
terrible menaces nnade such an impresEion on Memnon, that he at 
last suflcred bimself to yield to paternal authority. 

The next day, the majority in the assembly desiring to have the 
^ affair debated, and the people discovering plainly enough their own 
sentiments, the Dy means, Megalopolitaos, and some uf the Argives, 
withdrew from the adsenibly ^foie the decree pasced : snd no one 
took offence at this, because they had particular obligations to 
Philip, who had even very lately done them considerable services. 
Gratitude is a virtue common to all ages and nations, and ingrati- 
tude is abhorred every where. All the other states, when the votei 
were to be taken, confirmed immediately by a decree, the alliancs 
with Attalus and the Rhodians: and suspended the entire conclu- 
sion of that with tbe Romans, till unbassadors should be sent to 
Rome, to obtain the ratification from the people, without which 
nothing could be concluded. 

In the mean time, three ambassadors were sent toQuintius; and 
the whole army ofthe Achtcans marched to Corinth, which Lucius, 
the consul's brother, hud already besieged, having befiire taken 
Cciichrea. Thty at first carried on the attack very faintly, troRi 
the ttojies that a quarrel would soon arise between the ganvoa aiid 
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tho inhabiUnts. However, finding the city was quiet, tlie mifTiJnf 
of war were made to upproacb od ill sidea, and vtirious aHaulttf 
were made, which the besieged euatained with eraat vigour, and 
always repulsed the Rouians. There was in Coring a great number 
of Italian deserters, who, in case the city was taken, expected do 
quarter from the Romans, and therefore fought in despur. PliltoclM, 
one of Philip's captains, having thrown a tresh reinforcement into 
the city, and the Romans despairing to force it, Lucius at last a> 
quiesced in the advice of Attalus, and accordingly the siege waa 
raised. The AcliEBana being eent away. Attains and the Romani 
returned on board the fleet. The former sailed to the Pineeua,aiid 
the latter to Corcyra- 

Whilst the fleets besieged Corinth, T. Quintius the consnl wsa 
employed in tlie sie^e ol Elatia, where he was more successful! 
for, after tiie besieged had made a stout and vigorous resistance, 1m 
tooh the city, and afler wards the citadel. 

At the same time, such of the iuljabitanta of Argos as had de- 
clared for Philip, fouml means to deliver up their city to Philodes, 
one of his generals. Thus, notwithstanding the alliance which tha 
Achieans had just betbre concluded with the Romans, Philip still 
possessed two of their strongest cities, Corinth and Argos. 

SECT. III. 
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. *lKa prucLajuatkHi Is ruadQ that thay an itnond Lo 
,1^.. .1....™ ..u^iy kj/ Ibt aomaM. 

A. M. 3sn. New consuls were appointed at Rome ;* but aa 

Am J. c. 197. the alow progress which had been made in the af- 
fairs of Macedonia was justly ascribed to the frequent changing of 
those who were charged with them. Flamininus was continued io 
bis corntnand, and recruits were eent him. 

The season being already advanced,! Quintius had taken up hia 
winter -quarters in Phocis and Locria, whan Philip sent a herald to 
turn, to desire an interview. Quintiua complied very readily, be- 
cause he did not yet know what had been resolved upon at Roma 
with regard to himself; and a conference would give him the liberty, 
either to continue the war, in case he should be continued in the 
command, or to dispose matters so as to bring about a peace, if a 
successor were appointed him. The time and place being agreed 
upon, both parties met. Philip Was attended by several Macedonian 
noblemen, and Cycliadus, one of the chiefi of the Achsans, whom 
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dMt psople had faaiddwd a BtOe before. "Hie Roman genenl w«i 
accompanied bjr Amyntrnder, king of Atlicunania, and by deputia 
frmn ail the allies. Afler boidc diaputes with regard to the ceretno- 
nial, QuintiuB made bii propoaalB, and every one of the alliea thcii 
demands. Philip aOBweied them ; and as he began to inveig'h 
'iDst the £toliaita, Fbeneaa, their magistrate, interrupted him in 
le words : " We are not met here merely about words ; our bu- 
s ii, either to conquer sword in hand, or to submit U ' 



•nimt t) 
tfiese W01 



Kweiful." — " A blind man may see that," replied Philip, ridiculing 
lenoas, whose sight was bad. Philip was very fond of jests,* and 
could not refrain irom them, even in treating oa the m 



as, whose sight was bad. Philip was very fond of jests, 

_ not refrain irom them, even in treating oa ''" ' "" 

affiurs ; a behaviour very unbecoming in a pnuce. 

This Brat interview beiug spent in altercation, tnev met again lae 
A day. Philip came very late to the place of meeting, which it 



ans might not have time sufficient for answering him. He had a 
private conference with Quintiua, who, having acquainted the con- 
federates with his proposals, not one approved them ; and they were 
upon the point of breaking off the conlercnce, when Philip desired 
that the decision might be suspended till the next day ; promising 
that he bimaelf would comply, in case it were not in his pon-er to 
bring them into his opinion. At their next meeting, he earnestly 
entreated Quintiiis and the allies not to oppose a peace; and be 
DOW merely requested time for sending ambassadors to Rome, pro 
mising, eitner to agree to a peace on the conditions which he him 
self Should prescribe, or accept of such a^ the senate might require 
They could not refuse so reasonable a demand; and accordingly • 
truce was agreed upon, but on condition, that his troops should im 
mediately leave Pbocis and Locris. Alter this, the several parties 
sent ambassadors to Rome. 

Being arrived there, those of the allies were beard first. They 
inveighed heavily against Philip upon several accounts; but they 
endeavoured pnrticularSy to prove, by the situation of the places, 
that in case he should continue possessed of Demetrius in ThesGaJy, 
Chalchis in Eubcea, and Corinth in Achaia (cities which he himself 
justly, though insolently, called the shackles of Greece,) it would be 
impossible lur that country to enjoy its liberty. Tbe kmg's ambos- 
Badors were afterwards called in. As they began a prolix liarangiie, 
they were interrupted and asked at once, wiSliier they would giv« 
up the three cities in question or not? Having answered, that no 
orders or instructions had been given them on tliat head, they wer* 
sent back, without being gratified in a single demand. It was left 
to the option of Quintius, either to conclude a peace, or carry on 
the war. By this he perceived that the senate would not be diaBa< 
tisfied at the latter ; and he biaiself was much better pleased to put 
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^; and lent to ac- 
quaint him, that hereafler he would never agree to any pnqwsak 
He might ofibr with regard lo peace, if he did not engage bj waj 
of premninary eatirely to quit Greece. 

PhUip now serioust; eoffSged in making the iKceBsaT]i prnpum- 
tiona tor war.* As it would be difficult for nim to preserve the citiM 
of Achaia, on account of their great distance from hia heieditmiy 
dominions, he thought it expedient to deliver up Argot to Nabla, 
tyrant of Sparta, but only as a truEt, which he was to surrender 
back to him, in case be should be victorioua in this war; bnt, if 
tbings ehould fall out otheiwise, ha then was to posEess it aa hia 
ttwn. The tyrant accepting the conditions, was brought in the 
nifi-ht into the city. InunediaUily the bouees and poasessiona of eucfa 
of the principal men as had fled were plundered : and those who 
stayed behind were robbed of all their gold and silver, and taxed in 
Tery heavy sunw. Those who gave their money readily and cheer- 
fully, were not molested farther ; but auch aa were either euepected 
of concealing their richea, or discovering only part of them, wet*' 
cruelly whipped with rode like so many elavee, and treated with the 
utmost indignity. At length Nabia bavins aummoned the assembly, 
tbe tirat decree he enacted was for aboliahing of debts; and the se- 
cond, for dividing the lands equally among the citizena. This ia the 
double bait generally hung out to win the afiectiona of the common 
Deople, and eseaperate thero •gainst the rich. 

The tyrant soon forgot from whom, and on what condition, be 
beld the city. He sent ambaaaadors to Quintlus and to Atteliut, to 
acquaint them that he was master of Argoe; and to invite them to 
an interview, in which he hoped that they would agree, without 
difficulty, to the conditions of a treaty which he was desirous of 
conclading with tbeni. His proponl was accepted ; in conse<|uence 
of which the proconsul ana tbe king bad an interview with him 
near Argoa; a step wliich seemed very unbecoming the dignity of 
either. In this meeting the Romans insisted that Nabis should 
furnish them with troops, and discontinue the war with the Avhe- 
ans. The tyrant agreed to the Grst article, but would consent only 
to fi»ir months' truce with the Acheaita. The treaty was concludea 
on those conditions. This alliance with such a tyrant aa Nabia, 
•o infamous for hia injustice and cruelty, reflecta dishonour on the 
Romans ; but in war, soldiers think themselves allowed to take all 
advantages, at the expense even of faonour and equity. 

Nabia, after putting a strong gurison into Argoa, had plundered 
■11 the men, and deprived them of all their riches: a ilttki after be 
•ent his wife thither, to nee tbe ladiea in the same manner. Ac- 
cordingly, ihe sent for the women of the greatest distinction, mtber 
tepuMely or in company ; when, partly by civility, and paitly by 
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ttr»ifa,it»« *t w t ed&OMtheni kt di%rant times, not only al tbn 
gM, bnt tiaa their richest clothea, their moEt valusble furniture; 
~~ ' -B th^ pieciouB Mones and jewels. 



poaaMo, U> ■ ocuie the alliaace of the Bteotiuu, who ti]l tbea had 
been naceitain and waTerin^- la this view tlicy went, with soms 
aiirinfilmii of the confederates, to Thebes, wluch was the capital 
of the couDtrf, and the place where the common Hsaembly meU 
The^ were aecretly tavoured and supported by Antiphilus the chief 
nuffistrate. The Bceotians thought at first that they had com* 
withoot forces and un^arded; but were greatly surprised when 
Uiey saw Quindus foilawed by a nmsiderable datachuent nf troops, 
whence they immediately judged that thioga would be carried oa 
in an arbitrary manner in the oseembly. It was summoned to meet 
on the morrow. However, they concealed their grief and surprise; 
and indeed it would have been of no use, wid even dangerous, to 
have discovered them. 

Attains spohe first, and eipatiated on the services which his an- 
eestora and himself had done to all Greece, and the r^ublic of tiM 
BmotiaDs in particular. Being hutried away by his Keal for tlie 
Ramans, and speskinz with greater vehemence than suited his age, 
he fell down in the midst of his speech, and seemed hsif dead; ao 
that tliey were forced to carry him out of the assembly, which in< 
termpted their deliberations for some time. Aristtenus, captain 
general of the Achteans, spoke next; and after liim, QuintiuB, who 
■aid but Uttle; and laid greater atress on the fidelity of the Romans, 
than on their power or arms. AAerwanis the votes were taken, 
when an alliance with the Romana was unanimously resolved upon ; 
DO <»ie daring to oppose, or speak against it. 

As Attalus's disorder did not seem dangerous, Quintiua left him 
U Thebes, and returned to Elatiaj higUy satisfied with the double 
alliance tie had concluded with the Achmans and Bmotisns, which 
•ntirely secured him behind, and gave him an opportunity of cm- 
ploying his whole attenticai and el&rta on the side of Macedonia. 

As soon as Attalua had recovered a little strength lie was carried 
to Parganuis,t where he died soon alter, aged threescore and twelve 
jiears, of which he had reigned forty-four. Poly bins observes, that 
Attatua did not imitate most men, to whom great riches are gene- 
rally the occaaion of plung'mg into vices and irregularities of every 
kind. His generous aniT magnificent use of riches, directed and 
tempered by prudence, gave him an opportunity of enlarging his 
dotniniooB, and of adorning himself with the litle'of king. He ima- 

S'aedhewasrich,only that he might do good toothers; and thought 
at tie put out his money at a high and very lawful interest, in ex* 
ponding itinactsofbounty,andinpurchagingfii'uids. Ue governed 
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his Bubjecta with the HtricCest justice, aad ainr&ys obaeired invioU- 
ble fidelity towarda h'la allies. He was a generoua friend, a tender 
husband, bji aSecUonikte ttitiieri and perlectly discharged all ths 
duties uf a king, aud of a private mau. He leA four hods, Euraeoea, 
Attalus, PhiletxruB, and Atlietueiis, of wliom we shall have occa- 
aion to speak in the sequeL 

The armies on both sides had set out upon their march,* in ordei 
to terminate the war by a battle. The forces were pretty equal on 
both aides, and each consisted of about ib or iS.OOii men. Quin- 
tiuB advanced into Thessaly, where he was informed the enemy 
urere also arrived; but bemg unable to discover exactly the place 
where the; were encamped, he commaaded hissoldierstocutaU^es 
in order to make use of them upon occasion- 
Here Polybius, and Livy, who frequently copies him, show the 
difierent manner in which the Greeks and Romans used the stakee 
with wiiich they forlified their camp. Among the former, the best 
stakes were those round whose trunk a great number of branches 
were spread, which made them so much the heavier; besides, aa 
the arms of the Grecian soldiers were so ponderous that they could 
Bcarce support them, they consequently could not easily carry stakes 
at the some time. Now the Ramans did not leave above three, or 
at the most four, branches to each stake they cut, and all of thsm 
on the same side. In this manner the soldier was able to carry two 
or three of them, wlien tied together, especially as lie was not in* 
commoded with bis arms ; his buckler bemg thrown over bis sboul 
ders, and having only two or three javelins jn his hand. 

Besides, the latter kind of stakes do much greater service. Thow 
of the Greeks might very easily be pulled up. As thisstake, whose 
trunk was large, wae sinele and detached from the rest ; and be- 
sides, as the brauches of it were strong and many in number, two 
or three soldiers could easily pull it out, and by that means open a 
way to the camp ; iu>t to mention that all the stakes near it must 
necessarily have been loosened, because their branches were too 
Bhort to interweave one with the other. But it was not so with the 
stakes cut by the Romans; their branches being so closely inter- 
woven, that it was scarce possible to discover the stake to which 
they belonged. Nor could any man pull up those stakes by thrust- 
ing his hand into the branches, as they were so closely entwined, 
that no vacant place was left; besides which, all the ends of tliem 
were sharp-pointed. But even supposing any hold could have been 
laid on them, yet the stake could not easily be torn up, for two 
reasons ; first, became it was driven so deep in the ground, that 
there was no moving it ; and secondly, because the braiKhes were 
•o closely interwoven, that it was impoBsible to'puU up ohe without 
forcing away several others at the same time. Though two or 
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three nMD put their vrboie strength to them, it yet was imposriUs 
for them to force the stakes away. And yet, even if by ehahing 
and inoviii^ them about, they at last were forced out of their places, 
BtUl the opeaine made in that maimer was almost imperceptible. 
Thus these kind of stakes were preferable, on three accouiits, to 
those of the Greeks: they were to be had every where, could be 
CBiried with ease, and were a strong palisade to a camp, which 
could not easily be broken through. 

Tbesesort of digressions, made by so great a master as Polybina, 
which relate to the usages and practices of war, commonly please 
persons ot'the military profession, to whom they may furnish usefu. 
liinUp: and, in my opinion,! ought to neglect nothiug that may in 
an; respect conduce to the public utility. 

After the general had taken the precautions above mentioned, he 
marched out at the head of alt his forces. After some slin-ht skir- 
mielies, in which the £tolian cavalry signalized themselves and 
were always victorious, the two armies halted near Scotussa. Ex- 
ceeding heavy rains, attended with thunder, having fallen the night 
belore, the next day was so cloudy and dark, that a man could 
scarce fee tws paces before him. Philip then detached a body of 
troops, with orders to seize upon the eumniit of the hills called Cj- 
noBcephale, which separated his camp from that of the Romans. 
Quintiusalaodetached ten squadrons of horse, and about IDOOIi^ht- 
arEned troops, to reconnoitre the enemy; and at the same tima 
directed them, in the BCrtiJiCTest terms, to beware of ambuscados, 
asthe weather was so very gloomy. This detachment met that of 
the Macedoniuis which had seized the eminences. At first both 
parties were a little surprised at meeting, and afterwards began to 
skirmish. Each party sent advice to their general of what was 
going forward. The Romans, being severely handled, despatched 
a courier to their camp to desire a remforcement. Quintius imme- 
diately sent Archedamus and Eupolemus, both £tolians, and with 
them two tribunes, each of whom commanded 1000 men, with 500 



gagernent. The Macedonians behaved vaUantly enough; but beiny 
oppressed with the weight of their arms, they 9ed to the hills, and 
from thence sent to theTiing for succour. 



horse, whichjoining the former, soon changed the ftce of the en 
' The Maceili ' " 

to the King for si 
Philip, who had detached a party of his soldiers for forage, being 
informed of the danger hie first troops were in, and the sky begin 
mng to clear up, despatched Heraclidee, who commanded the Thes- 
salian cavalry, Leo, who commanded that of Macedonia, and 
Athenagoras, under whom were all the hired soldiers, those of 
Thrace excepted. When this reinforcement joined the first detacb- 
•ment, the courage of the Macedonians revived; they returned to the 
charge, and drove the Romans from the hilts. They even would 
have gained a complete victory, had it not been for the resistance 
made by the £tolian cavalry, who fought with astonishing courage 
and intrepidity. This was the best ofall the Grecian caval^, and 
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wna particularly famoas for skinnishes and abgle cotnb&U. Theas 

BO well BUBtaioed tlie impetuous cliarge of tl^ Macedonians, that 
liad it not been ibr their bravery, the Romans would have been re- 
pulsed into the valley. At some distance from the enemy tbej 
took breath a little, and alYerwordB returned to the fight. 

CourieiB came every moment to inform Philip, that the Roman* 
were terrijied and fled, and that the time was come for defeating 
them entirely. Philip was not pleased either with the place or tie 
weather, but could not withstand the repeated shouts and entrea> 
ties of his Boldieis, who besought him to lead them on to battle; 
pmd Bccordins-Iy he marched Ctiem out of his intrcnchmentB. The 
proconsul diil the same, and drew up his soldiere in order of battle. 
The leaders on each side, in tliis instant which was going to de- 
termine their fate, animated their troope by all the most s2«ctin^ 
motives. Philip represented to his soldiers, the Persians, Bactn- 
ans, Indians, in a word, all Asia and the whole East, subdued bv 
their victorious arms; adding, that they ought now to behave witn 
the greater courage, as they now were to fight, not for sovereignty, 
but for liberty, which, to valia.nt minds, is more dear and valuable than 
the empire of the universe. The proconsul put his soldiers in rnind 
of the victories they had so lately gained; on one side, Sicily end 
Carthagci on the other, Italy luid Spain, subdued by the Romans; 
and to say all in a word, Hannibal, the great Hannibal, certainly 
equal if not superior to Alexander, driven out of Italy by their tri- 
umphant arniB : and, which ought to rouse their courage the more, 
thia very Philip, whom they now were going to engage, defeated by 
them more than once, and obliged to fly bftore them. 

Fired* by these speeches, the soldiers, who, on one side, called 
themselves victors of the East ; and on the other, conquerors of the 
West; t)ie former, elated with the glorious achievements of their 
ancestors, and the latter, proud of the trophies and the victories 
they had bo lately gained, prepared on each side for battle. Fla- 
roininus, having commanded the right wing not to move from its 
post, placed the elephants in the front of this wing; and, marching 
with a haughty and intrepid ur, led on the left wmg aeabst tho 
enemy in person. And now the skirmishera seeing tnemselvea 
■upported by the legions, return to the charge, and begin the 
attack. 

Philip .with his light-armed troops, and the right wing of his 
phalanx, hastened towards the mountains; commanding Nicanor to 
march the rest of the army immediately after him. When he ap- 
proached tho Roman camp, and found his light-armed troopi 
engaged, he waa exceedingly pleased at the^sight. However, not 
long aAer, seeing them give way, and in exceeding want of support, 
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he wu obliged to eustain tbem, sud eusage in a general battle, 

though Ihe greatest part of iiis phalanx was still upon their morcb 
towarda the hills where he then was. la the meao time he re- 
ceives such of hia troopa as had been repulsed; poEts them, whe^ber 
horse or foot, oa hia right wing) and commands the light-armei] 
soldiers and the phalanx to double their files, and to close their 
naka on the right. 

This being i£ne, as the Romans were near, he commands the 
phalanx to march towards them with their pikes presented, and the 
light-armed to extend beyond them on the iiE;ht and left. Quiiitius 
bad also, at the eame time, received into his intervals those who 
had begun tiie flght, and now charged the Macedonians. The onset 
being begun, each side seut up the most dreadful cries. Philip's 
right wing had visibly all the advantage; for as he charged with 
impetuowty from the heights with his pliaianx on the Romans, the 
latter could not sustain the shock of troops so well closed and 
covered with their sliields, and whose front presented an impene- 
trable hedge of pikes. The Romans were obliged to give way. 

But it was diiFcrent with regard to Philip's left wing, which was 
but just arrived. As its ranks were broken and separated by 
the tiillocks and uneven ground, Qolotius flew to his rig-ht wing, 
and charged vigorously the lefl wing of the Macedonians; per- 
suaded tha.t if he could but break it and put it in disorder, it would 
draw after it the other wing, although victorious- The event 
mnswered his expectation. As this wing, on account of the uneven- 
ness and ruggedness of the ground, coiild not keep in the form of a 
phalanx, nor double its ranks to give it depth, in which the whole 
strength of the body consists, it was entirely defeated. 

On Cilia occasion a, tribune, who had not above twenty companies 
under him, made a movement that contributed very much to the 
victory. Observbg that Philip, who was at a great distance from 
the rest of Che army, was charging the lefl wmg of Che Romans 
with vigour, he leaves the right where he was (it not being in want 
of support,] and consulting only his own reason, and the present 
disposition of ttic armies, he marches towards the phalanx of the 
enemy's right wing, and charges them in the rear with all 
his troops. The phalan.t, on account of the prodigious length of 
the pikes, and tlie closeness of its ranks, cannot face about to the 
rear, nur fight man to man. The tribune breaks into it, killing all 
before him as he advanced; and the Macedonians, not being able 
to defend themselves, throw down their arms and fly. What in- 
creased the slaughter was, that the Romans who had given way, 
liaving rallied, were returned Co attack the phalanx in front at the 

Philip, judging at first of the rest of the battle from the advantage 
he had obtained in his wing, assured himself of a complete victory: 
But when he saw his soldiers throw down their arms, and the R»- 
tnons pouring upon them behind he drew oS with a body of CrooM 
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to Bonie dietance from the field of battle, and from thence took ■ 
survey of the whole enB-agement; when perceiving that the Bo- 
mans, who pursued the lelt wing, extended ahnoEt to the iummit 
of the mountains, he sot together all the Thracians and Macedo- 
nians he could aBsemble, ana endeavoured to save himself bj flighti 
After the hattle, in every part of which victory had declarcdfor 
the Romans, Philip retired to Tempe, where he halted to wait foT 
tbose who had e^aped the defeat. He had been so prudent as to 
Bend orders to Larissato bum all his papers, that the Romans mi^'ht 
not have an opportunity of distressing any of his friends. The Ro- 
mans pursued For some time those who ned. The ^tolians were 
accused of having occasioned Philip's escape, for they amused them- 
Belves in plundering his camp, whilst the Romans were employed 
in pursuing the enemy ; so that when they returned, they found 
scarcely any thing in it. They reproached them at first on that ac- 
count, and afterwards quarrelled outright, each side loading tha 
other with the grossest mvectives. On the morrow, after haviaff 
got together the prisoners and the rest of the spoils, they marched 
towards Larissa. The Romans lost about 700 men in this battle, 
and the Macedonians 13,000, whereof 8000 died in the field, and 
6000 were taken prisoners. Thus ended the battle of Cynosce- 

The jEtolims bad certainly signalized themselves in this battle, 
»nd contributed very much to the victory : but they were so vain, 
or rather insolent, as to ascribe the success of it entirely to them- 
selves ; declaring, without reserve or modesty, that they were far 
better soldiers than the Romans ; and spread this report through- 
out all Greece. Quintius, who was already offended «t tbeM ibr 
their greedy impatience in seizing the plunder without waiting tor 
the Romans, was still inore enraged at them for their insolcut re- 

EartM in regard to their superior valour. From that time he be* 
aved with great coldness towards them, and never informed tiiem 
of any thingrelatmgto public aSaits,afiectingto humble their pride 



These reports seem to have made too strong an impression on 
Quintius, who did not act with due prudence and caution tou'^rila 
allies so usefulto the Romans; for by thusalienatine their affection, 
he paved the way, at a distance, for that open defection, to which 
the resentment of the'^Etoliansaflerwardscarried them. But bad 
he dissembled wisely, had be shut his eyes and ears to many things, 
and appeared sometunes ignorant nf what the jEtoliaos might say 
or do improperly, he might perhaps have remedied every thmg. 

Some days after the battle, Philip sent^ambassadors to Mami- 
ninus, who was at Larissa, upon pretence 'of desiring a truce for 
burying their dead ; but in reality, to obtain an interview with nim. 
The proconsul agreed to both requests, and was so polite as to bid 
tbe messenger tell the king, " tliat he desired him not to dMpcnu." 
The Jitoliaii* wew highly offwtded at this mw aga. Asthercpet^ 
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w«n not w«D uqnahited with the chuacter of the Rtmuns, aad 
judged c^ their dinMsitioii from th^ own, they imagioed that F]ami- 
niniu would Dot have appeared favourable to Philip, if the latter 
bad not corrupted him with bribeB ; and they were Dot ashamed to 
■pread^uch reports among the allies. 

The Roman general set out, with the coniedeTates, for the ^>- 
poinled place of meetin|rt which waa at the entrance of Tempe. 
He asEembled them before the king arrived, to inqaire what thej 
thouglit of the couditioDs of peace. Amynander, king of Atlia- 
mama, who spoke in the name of tlie rest, eaid, that such a treaty 
oueht to be concluded aa might enable Greece to preserve peace 
and liberty even in the absence of the Romajia. 

Alexander the £tolian spoke next, and said, that if the procon- 
sul imagiiied,that in concludin^a peace with Philip, be should pro- 
cure a solid peace for the Romans, or lasting liberty for the Greeks, 
he was greatly mistaken : that the only way to put an end to the 
Macedonian war, would be to drive Philip out of his kingdom; and 
that this might he very easily effected, provided he would take the 
advantage of the present occasion. Aflier corroborating what ha 
had advanced with several reasons, he sat down. 

Quintilis, addressing himself to Alexander ; " You do not know," 
■ays he, "either the character of the Rowans, my views, or the in- 
terest of Greece. It is not usual with the Romans, afler they have 
eannged in war with a king, or other power, to ruin him entirely; 
and of this Hannibal and the Carthaginians are a manifest proof- 
As to myself, I never intended to make an irreconcilable war 
ag-alnst Philip ; but have always been inclined to grant him a peace, 
whenever he should yield to the conditions that sliould be prescrib- 
ed him. You yourselves, jEtoIiana, in the assemblies which were 
held for that purpose, never once mentioned depriving Pliilip of his 
kingdom. Should victory inspire us with such a design? How 
shatneful are such senliments ! When an enemy attacks us in the 
field, it is our business to repel him with bravery and baughtiness; 
but when ho is fallen, it is the duty of the victor to show modera- 
tion, gentleness, and humanity. With regard to the Greeks, it is 
their interest, I confess, that the kingdom of Macedonia should be 
less powerful than Ibrmerly; but it no less concerns their weltare, 
that it should not be entirely destroyed. That kingdom serves them 
as a harrier against the Thracians and the Gauls,* mho, were they 
not checked by it, would certainly pour down upon Greece, as they 
have frequently done before." 

FlamininuB concluded with daclarinop, that his opinion and that 
of the council was, that if Philip would promise to observe fwth- 
fuHy all the cnnditiont which the allies had foimerty prescribed, 
that then a peace should be granted him,all:er bavin? consulted the 
cenite about it; and that tiie ^tolians might adopt whatever 

* A VM noDikv of SMk had imMbillH B 
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raoolution thej pleued on tina ocCMion. Plueoeu, pnefaw of t&« 
^toliiuiB, having repTesented, in very itroDg tertne, that Philip, if 
he should esc&pe the present danger, would soon form new projects, 
and light up a fresh war : "I shalT fake care of that," replied tho 
proconsul ; " and shall take effectual methods to put it out of hi* 
power to undertake any thing against us." 

The next da/ Philip arrived at the place appointed for the con- 
ference ; and three days after,the council being met again, he came 
into it, and spoke with so much prudence and wisdom, as softenetl 
the whole assembly. He declared that he would accept, and exe 
cute, whatever conditions the Romans ond the alliea should pre- 
scribe ; and that with regard to every thing else, he would rely 
entirely on the discretion of the senate. Upon these words the 
whole council were silent. Only Phteneas the jEtoliao started soma 
difficulties, which were altogether improper, and for that reason 
entirely disregarded. 

But what prompted Flamininua to urge the conclusion of the 
peace was, ius having advice, that Antiochue, at the head of an 
ftimy, was morchinff out of Syria, in order to make an irruption into 
Europe. He apprehended that Philip might think of putting his 
cities into a condition of defence, and thereby mieht gain time. Be- 
sides, iie was sensible that should another consulcome in his stead, 
all the honour of that war would be ascribed to him. These rea- 



EOQ, and some of hia friends, as hostages ; and gave him permission 
to send to Rome to receive such farther conditions from the senate, 
as they should prescribe. Matters being thus adjusted, the parties 
separated, after having mutually promued, that in case a peace 
should not be concluded, Flamininus sjiould return Philip the talents 
and the hostages. This being done, the several parties concerned 
sent deputations to Rome ; some to solicit peace, and othereto throw 
obstacles in its way. 

Whilst these measures were concerting to hring about a general 
peace,f some expeditions, of little importance, were undertaken in 
eeveral places. Androathenes, who commanded under the king, at 
Corinth, had a considerable body of troops, consisting of above 6000 
men : he was defeated in a battle by Nicostratus, pnetor of the 
AcliBtans, who came upon him unawares, and attacked him at a 
time when his troops were dispersed up and down the plains, and 
plundering the country. The Acamanians were divided in their 
sentiments, some being for Philip, and others for the Romans. The 
latter bad laid siege to Leucas. News being brought of the victory 
gained at Cynoecephale, the whole country submitted to the con- 
querors. At the same time, the Rhodians took Perea, a small coun- 
try in Caria, which, as they pretended, belonged to them, and had 

tUr.V mUl. s. »-» 
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BBBDimjaaUytaken from them b^ the Macedoniana. Phnip,ODtlM 
other side, repulsed the DanUmuui, who had made an inroad into 

bit Itiiiffdom, m order to take advantage ofthe ill state of his affairs. 
AflertniB eipedition, the king retired to TheBsalonica. 

A. U. 3808. At Rome,* the time tor the election of consols 

Au. J. C. ix. being come, L. Puriua Purpureo and M. Claudiiu 

Majcellos were chosen. At the same time letters arrived from 
Q,uialiuB, containing the particulars of his victory over Philip. 
They were first re^ before the senate, and afterwards to the peo- 
ple ; and public prayers, during five days, were ordered, to tbaok 
the gods for the protection thej had granted the Romaua in the wtr 
against Philip. 

Some days ai^er.the ambassadors arrived to treat of the intended 
peace with the king of Macedonia, The affair was debated in the 
•enate. Each of the ambassadors made long speeches, according 
to their respective views and interests: but, at last, the majoritf 
were for peace. The same affair being brought before the people, 
MarcelluB, who passionately desired to cummand the annies in 
Greece, used his utmost endeaToura to break tlte treaty, but all to 
no purpose; for the people approved of Flamininus's proposal, and 
ratified the conditions. The senate then appointed ten of the most 
iQustrious citizens to go into Greece, in order to settle, in conjunc- 
tion with FlamitiLnus, the aifnirB of that country, and secure its 
Uberties. la the same assembly, the Achsansdesired to be received 
as allies of the people of Rome ; but that affair meeting with some 
difficulties, it was referred to Che ten commissioners. 

A sedition hud broken out in Bo^otia, between the partisans of 
Philip and those of the Romans, which rose to a great lieight 
Nevertheless, it was not attended with any ill consequences, the 
proconsul having soon appeased it. 

The ten commissioners,! who had set out from Rome to settle 
the aBairs of Greece, arrived soon in that country. The chief con- 
ditions ofthe treaty of peace, which they settled in concert with 
Flamininus, were as follow: That all the otherj cities of Greece, 
both in Asia and Europe, should be free, and be governed by their 
own laws: that Philip, before the celebration ofthe Istlmiian games, 
should evacuate thoi« in which he then had garrisons: tJiat lie 
should restore to the Romans all the prisoners and deserters, and 
deliver up to them all the ships that had decks, five feluccas except- 
ed, and the guJiey having sixteen benches of rowers : that he should 
pay 1000 talents;} one half immediately, and the other half in ten 
vears, fifly every year, by way of tribute. Among the hostages 
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teqnirad of him was Demetrius his bod, win accordingly wu sent M 

In ihi* mutner FluniuinuB ended the Macndomsn war, to ths 
great Batistaction uf the Greeks, and very happily for Rome. For, 
not to menlion Hnnnibd, who, Uiough vanquished, might ttiJl hav« 
sj> opportunity of finding the Romans considerable employment; 



time meditating to carry his anne into Europe. If, therefore, I'k- 
mininuB, by his great prudence, had not foreseen what would coma 
to pass, and had not speedily concluded this peace ; had the war 
sgaiiM AntiochuB been Joined, in the midst of Greece, with the war 
carrying on against Phihp; and had the two greatest and most 
powerful kings then in the world (uniting their views and interestB] 
made head against Rome at the same time; it is certain the Romana 
would have been engaged in as many battles, and in as great dan- 

SITS, as those they btS been obliged to sustain in the war against 
annibal. 

As soon as this treaty of peace was known, all Greece, .£tolia 
excepted, received the news of it with unlvenal joy. The bhabi< 
tants of the latter country seemed diBEalisfied, and inTeighed pri- 
vately agaiuBi it among the confederates, affirming, tliat it waa 
nothing but empty wotuh : that the Greeks were amused with the 
name « hberty ; with which specious term the Romans covered 
their interested views; that they indeed suffered the cities in Asia 
to enjoy their freedom; but tint tliey seemed to reserve tf' them- 
selves those of Europe, as Oreum, Eretria, Cholcis, Demctnas, and 
Corinth. That therefore Greece, strictty speaking, was not freed 
from its chains; anif, at most, had only changed ils sovereign. 

Tiiese complaints made tlje proconsul so much the more uneasy, 
IB they were not altogether without foundation. The commission- 
ars, pursuant to the instructions they had received from Rome, ad- 
vised FlamininuB to restore all the Greeks to their liberty ; but to 
keep possession of the cities of Corinth, Chalcis, anS Demetrias, 
whwh were the keys of Greece; and to put strong garrisons into 
them, to prevent their being seized by AntiochuB. l^ obtained, in 
the councu. to have Corinth set at liberty ; but it was resolved 
there, that a strong garrison should be pat into the citadel, as well 
as in the two cities of Chalcis and Demetrias ; and this for a titne 
only, till they should be entirely rid of their fears with Tegard to 
Antiochua. 

It was now the time in which the Isthmian games were to bs 
solemnized ; and the expectation of what was there to be transacted, 
had drawn thither an incredible multitude of people, and persona of 
the highest rank. The conditions of the treaty of peace, which 
were not yet entirely made public, formed the topic of all conversa- 
tions, and various opinions were entertained concerning themj but 
TSiy few could be persuaded, tliat the Romana would eracukts ak 



' when, tiw multitade heiag aasenibled ia the stadium t 
ninei, ■ herald comee fijrward, and publigbes with a load void 

TbK IBnATB A1*D FIOFLE or ROHI, AND TlTDS Q,UINTIUB TI 
., HATINO OTBKCOIfE PaiLIT AND THE HACBDOniAni, Bl 



CoKINTMlAn, TSE LoCBIAN*, THE PhOCLAKS, THE EuBaANB, Tl 
PtBIOT AcHXAHI, the MAGKEIIAIia, THE TMESBALIAHa, AHD T. 



At theM words,* which many heard but imperfect!;, because of 
the noiae that interrupted them, all tba spectators were filled with 
•zceaa of joy. They gazed npoa, tad queetioned ooe another with 
aatonishment, and could aot oelieve either their eyes or e«n; ao 
like a dream wta what they then saw and heard. It was thought 
neceiBary for the herald to repeat the proclamatioD, which waa now 
liitened to with the most profound aiicnce, eo that not a single word 
of the decree was lost. And now fully assureil of their hai^rineoi, 
tbey abandoned themselves again to the hig-hest transports of joy, 
and broke into such loud and repeated acchunationB, that tiie seft 
resounded with them at a great distance; and some ravens, which 
happened to fly that instant over the assembly, fell down in the sta- 
dium ; 80 true it is, that of ail the blessings of this life none are so 
dear to mankind as liberty ! The games and sports were hurriecl 
over, without any attention being paid to them ; for so great wu 
the general joy upon this occasion, that it extinguished all other 



The games being ended, all the people ran in crowds to the Ro- 
nangeneralj andeTeryonebeingeagertoBeeWdeliverer,tOBaIuts 
aim, to kiss his hand, and throw crowns and festoons of Sowers over 
him; be would hare run the hazard of being pressed to death by 
the crowd, had not the vigour of his years (lor he was not above 
"''■■' ",1 and the joy which so glorious a di 

loled him to undergo the fatigue of it. 
And indeed I would ask, whether any mortal ever experienced a 
mora happy or a more glorious day than this was for Flamininus 
and the Roman peopled What are all the triumphs of tbe world in 
comparison with what we have seen on this occasion^ Sfao«Ud we 
heap together all the trophies, aS the victories, all the conqueala of 
Alezlnaer and the greatest captains, how litt^ wiNild tliey appear, 

■ Andld nu pr eeoB li , tMj/a (wtdhm fliK, qu 
rtM. VLiHilicndmBqiikqiHaiidlaB: ■ilia! 
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when mpwcd to thia single actiou of pMdness, hDiuani^ 
lice? it IB B great miBtbitune to princeB, that they are Di 
Bible as Ihej^ought to be, to eo refined a joy, to bo affecting and 
UEquisite B glory, aa that wliicb arieee from doino; Jood to macbiiid. 

The remembrance ofBOdellgbtful a day,* and ot tBevalualtie bkas- 
Kigs then bestowed, was continuolty renewed, and for a long time 
fbrnoed tbe only subject of conveisfttion at all times and in'all^acei. 
Everyone cried in the highest tiaaaports of admiration, and a kind 
of enthusiasffl, >' That there was a people in the world, who at their 
own expense and the hazard of their livee, engaged in awar for the 
liberty of other nations; and that, not for their neighbours, or people 
■ituated OD tho same continent, but who crossed seas, and sailed to 
distant climes, to destroy and extirpate unjust prwerfrom the earth, 
and to establish, universally, law, equity, and justice. That by a 
KDgle word, and the voice of a herald, Uberty had been restored to 
nil the cities of Greece and Asia. That a great soul only could 
have formed such a design ; but that to execute it was the effect at 
once of the highest good fortune, and the most consummate virtue." 

They callea to mind all the great battles,! which Greece had 
fbucbt for the sake of liberty. '• After sustaining so many wars," 
■aid they, "neverwBB its valour crowned with so blessed a reward, 
as when strangers came and took up arms in ils defence. It was 
then, that atmoat without shedding a drop of blood,orlusing scarce 
one man, it acquired the greatest and noblest of all prizes for which 
mankind can contend. Valour and prudence are rare at all times; 
but of all virtues, justice is most rare. Agesilaus, Lysander, Nicies, 
and Alcibiades, had great abilities for carrj'ing on war, and gaining 
battlea both by sea and land ; but then it waa for tbemselveB and 
their country, not for stitngers and foreigners, they fought. That 
beig-ht of glory was reserved for the Romans." 

Buch were the reflections the Greeks made on the present state 
<^the affiiirs: and tbeeffects soon answered the glorious proclama- 
tioa made at the Isthmian games ; for the commissionera separated, 
to ffo and put their decree m execution in all the cities. 

Flambinus, being returned from Argos, was appointed president 
of the Nemean games. He discharged perfectly well all the duties 
of that employment, and used his utmost endeavours to add to tho 
Mmp ^nd magnificence of the (estival ; and be also published by a 
nerdd at tbeie gamea, as be had done at the others, the liberty of 

Ab be visited the teveral uties, he established good regulation* 

■ N« t a m-iM omntnm modB rffw iBIllJi M ; Kd in molUia Hf gralli M coglta- 
thmllin «l acrniiHiitHii retcmia. EiH altquim In lerrli fciiteDi, avm ni& Lmpensa, 
■HlalxireK pcrLcuk), bells ^lai pro llheimte iHoruni: ikc hoc flniUniu, un proplB- 
qtm TklBhulB namlnllHw, gul lerHi cimtlAenll juncik pneMct : inula uijkiu, h quia 
IDtD oriH lEmrum ln)tt«URi Impertuin ill, ct iMnw Jiia, fu, ki pounlMma Mnt, 
VtA men pmnnla llbenua DnuMi Bruin iMiiw Aria urbw. Hoc (pa Bindpm 
aatedanilmlftiliHi idaMeiiimaddiiccrc,TlniiUi«t)iftiiiiBlii|tnlla £h.a.& 

tnu.lariuiliL ■ 



IB tham, n B Kmti tha tt&Htdatn&a ofjnitice, iwtomd unity nid 
concord between the citiiens, by npftetasig quarrels and sedition^ 
and recaUins the esilea t inAnitel; more pleaaed with being able br 
tlie meana cf jlftraauioa to Teconcile tbe Oieeke one to utother, aM 
to re-eit>bliafa imityamongat them, ttian he bad been in conqtiering 
Che Hacedoniuii; 10 that even liberty aeemed the leaat of tbe b)e«- 
mga tbey had raceived fiom him. And, indeed, of what service 
would liberty have been to the Ch«eke,htd not justice andeoncwd 
been reetored imong them? What an example ieheie for govemon 
of provinceil How haj^y are the people under magiBtrates of thi« 
character ! 

It is related that Xenocratea the philoeopber, havinif been deli* 
Tered at Athena, by LyCEirgus tbe orator, oiit of tbe hands of tbe 
tax-gatherers, wbo were dragging him to prison, in order to make 
bim pay a eiun which forei^nen were obliged by law to pay into 
the pubIictreBeury,aiid meeting soon after the eons of hie dehverer, 
he said to them, " I repay with usury tbe kindnww your &ther did 
Bie ; for I am tbe cause that all mankind praiae lum." But the 
gntttude which the Greeks showed Flamininua and tbe RonuuiB, 
did not terminate merely in causing them to be praised, but also infi- 
nitely conduced to tbe augmentation of their power, by inducing all 
nations to confide in them, and rely on the faith of their engage 
monts. For they not only received aucb generals as the Rcanana 
■ent them, but requested earnestly that tney might be sent ; tbey 
called them in, and pnt themselrea into their han^ with joy. And 
Bot only nations and cities, but princes and kings, who had com- 
plaints to oSer against the injustice of neighbouring powers, had 
recourse to them, and put themselves in a manner under thev 
nfeguard ; bo that, m a short time, from an eflbct of tbe Divine 
protection [to use Plutarch's expression,)* the whole earth subn)Ut«d 
to their empire. 

Cornelius, one of tbe commiscdoDera who had dispened them- 
■elves op and down, came to the assembly of the Greeks which waa 
held at Theinue.i' a city of £tolia. He there made a long speech, 
to exhort the ^toliana to continue firmly attached to the party fi)i 
whom tbey had declared : and never to infringe the alliance tbey 
had made with the Romans. Some of the principal JEtt^iaia com- 
nlained, but with modesty, that tbe Romans, since tbe victory they 
had obtained, did not show so much favour as before to their nation. 
Others reproached him, but in harsh and mjuriotis terms, that had 
it not been (or the ^toliane, the Romans aol only would never lave 
conquered Philip, but would never have been able to set foot in 
Greece. Conidius, to prevent all disputes and contests, whidr are 
always of peraicioua consequence, was ao prudent as only to refbt 
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them to tbs Hnuto, 



them to tbs Hnute, tmatiog tbem, thit aB poeribfe jiHtioe woold 
be done tb«m. Accordins-ly they came to ttut resolution i and Unw 
ended the war againat Phiup. 



The war in Hacedoma bad ended very seaaixiab^ for the Ro- 
mans, who Dtherwiae would have had upon tlieir hands at the same 
tinie, two powerful enemies, Philip and Anttochua : for it i« evident, 
that the Romana would soon be obliged to proclaim war neainet th« 
king of Sjria, who enlarged his couqueetB <Jaily, and undoubted^ 
was preparing to cross over into Eun^. 

A. H. 3808. After having lett hmiself nothing to tear on the 

An.J.C.i9S. side of Ccele-eyria and Palestine,* by the altjancs 
be had coodnded with the kin^of Egypt, and poaieeeed himself of 
■everal cities of Aria Minor, and an)->i]g them that of Epbesus, b« 
tooh the most proper meaEures for the euccess of his designs ; and 
the reinstating WtBelf in thepoEseEsionof all those kingdoms which 
he pretended liad formerly belonged to hia ancertors, 

Mmyroa, LampsacuB, and the other Grecian cities of Asia, who 
wgoyed their liberty at that time, seeing plainly that he intended to 
bnng them under subjection, resolved to defend thenwelvea. Bnt 
being of themselves unable to resist so powerful an enemy, they bad 
recourse to the Romans for protection , which was readily granted. 
The Romans saw plainly, that it was their interest to check the 
progress of Antiochus towards the West ; and how fatal the con- 
■equenee would be, should they suffer him to extend his power by 
•ettlingon thecoastof Asia, according to the plan he had laid down. 
Tbey were therefore very glad of the opportunity those fVee cities 
gave them, of opposing it; and immediately sent an embassy to 

Before the ■robassadoni had time to reach Antiochus, he had 
■iready sent olf detachment! from his army, which had fbnned the 
liegea of Smyrna and Lampsacua. That prince had passed the 
Hellespont in person with the rest of it, and possessed bimeelf of 
all the Thracian ChersoneaoB. Finding the city of LydmaehiaA 
~" "1 ruins (the Thracians having demoushed it a few years be- 
■._!._._.. .. ...•,11. _.!.!. _ i_^ — . of forming a kingdom 

bring all the coontry 
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nrand it tinder bia dtnuinioti, and toTiikke this dty the cental of dM 
new kingiloiii. 

At the very time that be was reTolving all these new project*, 
the Romui ambaBeadon arrived in Tbrrice. They came up with 
him at Selymbria, a citj qF that country, and were attended bj' 
eome deputies from the Grecian cities in Aaia. In tiie first cod- 
feieDces, the whole time waa paseed in mutual civiiidea, which 
appeared eincere; but when they proceeded to husinese, the ti.ce 
of affain was soon changed. L. Cornelius, who spoke on this occa- 
non, required Antiochua to restore to Ptolemy the several cities in 
Aaia which be had taken from him; to evacuate all those which 
had buenpossesMd by Phihp: it not being juat that he ahould reap 
the fruits of the war, which the Romans bad carried on agajnat 
that prince ; and not to molest such of tlie Grecian cities of jSm aa 
enjoyed their liberty. He added, that the Romans were greatly 
surprised at Antiochus, for crossing into Europe with two such nu- 
merous armies, and so powerful a fleet; and for rebuilding Lysimk- 
chia, an undertaking wnicb couhl iiave no other view but to invade 
thetn. 

To all this Antiochus answered, that Ptolemy should have full 
saUslaction, when his marriage, which was already concluded, 
■hould be solemnized : that with regard to such Grecian cities aa 
desired to retain their liberties, it was from htm and not from the 
Romans they were to receive it. With respect to Lyxiniachia, he 



which was part of it, belonged to him; that they had been conquer- 
ed trora Lyaimacbus by Sefeitcus Nicator, one of his ancestors; and 
tbat lie came thither as into his own patrimony. As to Asia, ajJd 
the cities he had taken there from Philip, he knew not what right 
the RomuiB could have to them ; and therefore he desired them to 
interfere no farther in the affairs of Asia than he did with those of 
Italv. 

The Romans desirmg that the ambeBsadors of Smyrna and 
LampeacuB might be called in, they accordingly were admitted^ 
They spoke with bo much freedom, aa incensed Antiochus to that 
de^ee, that be cried in a passion, that the Romans had no businesa 
to judge of those affairs. Upon this the assembly broke up in great 
disorder ; none of the parties received satisfaction, and every thing 
■eemed to tend to an open rupture. 

During these negotiations, a report was spread that Ptolemy 
Epiphanea wbb dead. Antiochus immediately Uiought himself maB> 
ter of Egypt, and accordingly went on board his fleet, in order to 
go and take possession of it. He letl his son Seleucus at Lysima- 
chia with the army to complete the projects he had formed with 
resard to those parts. He first lauded at Ephesus, where he cauaed 
alibis ships in that port to join bis fleet, in order to soil as booh ai 
possible for Egypt On his arriva] at Patara in Ifcia, ontaia 



advice ma broof^Iit, that the report which wu spretd eoDceming 

Ptolemy's death wna false. He then changed his courae, and made 
for the island orCypms, in order to eeize iti but a ' ' ' 



. 'appy m 

having an opportunity of entering the harbour ofSeleucia witfi the 
remnant of Ins fleet, which he there refitted, and went and winter- 
ed at Antioch, without making any new attempt that year. 

The foundation of the tumour which was apread of Ptolemy's 
death,* won from a conspiracy having been really formed agamat 
his lile. Tliis plot was contrived by Scopae. That general seeing 
himself at the bead of all the foreign troops, the greatest part of 
which were ^toUana ea well bb himself, imagiued that with eo for- 
midable a body of well-disciplined veteran forces, it would be easy 
for him to usurp the crown during the king's minority. His plan 
was already formed; and had he not let slip the opportunity, by 
wasting the time in consulting and debating with his friends, instead 
of acting, he would certainly have succeeded. Aristomenes, the 
prime mmieter, being apprized of the conspiracy, laid Scopaa under 
an arreat; afler which he was examined before the council, found 
guilty, and executed with all hia accomplices. This plot made the 
government confide no longer in the ^tolians, who litl ttien had 
been in great esteem for their fidelity ; most of them were removed 
from their employmenta, and sent into their own country. After 
Scopaa's death, immense treasures were found in his cofiers, which 
he had amassed, by plundenng the provinces over which he com- 
manded. As Scopaa, during the coarse of hia victories in Pales- 
tine, had subjected Judna and Jerusalem to the Egyptian empire, 
tbegreatest part of his treaaurea arose, no doubt, from thence. The 
transition from avarice to perfidy and treason is often very short; 
and the fidelity of that general, who discovers a passion for riches, 
cannot be satelj telied on. 

One of Scopos's principal accomplices was DicieaTchns, who had 
formerly been admiral to Philip, king of Macedonia. A very 
■trange action is related of this man. That prince having com- 
man<£d him to tidl upon the islands called Cyclades, in open viola- 
tion of the most solemn treaties ; before he came out of the harbour, 
be set up two altars, one to Injustice, and the other to Impiety; 
and ofibred sacrifices on both, to insult, aa one would imagine, at 
the aame time both gods and men. As this wretch had so greatly 
diatinguished himself by his crimes, Aristomenes distinguished him 
aJsofrom the rest of the conspirators in bis execution. He desnatch- 
ed all the others by poison, but asfi>rDicEarchaB,hecBUBedl)imto 
die in exquimte torments. 

The contrivers of the conspiracy being put to death, and all tfaeir 
neaaurea entirely defeated, the king was declared of a^, thongt 
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)m had not yet quta attuned the jeua appcrinted by tbe Ia«& 
and was set upon the throoe with great ponip snd solemnitr. 
He thereby took the government upon himseli', aod accordingl* 
began to transact business. As long as Aristontenea was in ad< 
■ninistntion under him, all things went well; but when the king 
conceived disgust tbr that faithful and able nunister, and not long 
aJlsr put him to death (to rid himself of a man wbose virtue was 
offensive to bim,) the remainder of his reign was one continued 
•eries of disorder and confusion. His Bubjects laboured now under 
as manj evils, and even greater, than in hia father's leign, when 

A- H. 3609. When the ten commissioners,* who were sent 

Ant. J, u. 19S. to settle the affairs of Philip, were returned to 

Rome, and made their report, they told their senate, that they must 
expect and prepare for a new war, which would be still more dan- 
eeroua than that they had just l>efore terminated: that Antiochus 
had crossed into Europe with a strong army, and a considerable 
fleet : that upon a false report which had been spread concerning 
Ptolemy's death, he had set out, in order to possess himself ta 
Egypt, and that otherwise he would have made Greece the seat of 
the war: that the j£loliaus, a people naturally restless and turbn- 
lent,and ill-affected to Rome, would certainly rise on that occaeion: 
that Greece fostered in its own bosom a tyrant (Nabis) more avari- 
cious and cruel Lhan any of his predecessors, who was meditating 
how to enslave it ; and that thus having been restored in vain to its 
liberty by the Romans, it would only change its sovereign, and 
would fall under a more grievous captivity than before, especially if 
Nabis should continue in possession of the city of Argos. 

Flamininus was commapded to have an eye on Nabis, and they 
were particularly vigilant over all Antiochus's steps. He hud just 
belore left Antioch, m the beginning of the spring, in order to go to 
Bpliesus ) and had scarce left it, when Hannibal arrived there, and 
claimed his protection. That general had lived unmolested in 
Carthage, during six years tVom the conclusioo of the peace with 
the Romans: but he was now suspected of holdin? a secret cor- 
respondence with AntiochuB, and of forming with him the design 
of carrying the war into Italy. His enemies sent advice of this 
BOcretly to the Romans, who immediately deputed an embassy to 
Carthage, to inlbrm themselves more particularly as to the fact; 
with orders, in case the proof should be manifest, to require the 
Carthaginians to deliver up Hannibal to them. But that general 
had too much penetration and foresight,! and had been too long 
accustomed to prepare for storms, even in the greatest calms, not 
to suspect their design; so that before they had an opportunity to 
execute their commission, he withdrew privately, got to the coast 
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tnd went on board a ship whicb aJwa^ la; readj by tua ordsf 
a^nst such an occasion. He escaped to Tyre, and went from 
uence to Antioch, where he expected to find Autiocbus, but was 
obliged to follow him to Ephesus. 

tie arrived there exactly at the time that the prince wae in saa- 
pense whether he should engage in a war with the Romans. Tbo 
Kirival of Hannibal gave him great satiabction. He did not doubt, 
but with the counsel and assLetance of a man who had so otlen de- 
ieated the Romans, and who had thereby juatty acquired the repu> 
tation of being the greatest general of the a^, he should be able to 
complete all his designs. He now thought of nothinii' but victories and 
conquests ; accordingly war was resolved, and all that year and tha 
following wet« empLred in making the necessary preparations. 
Nevertheless during that time, embassies were sent on both sides, 
upon pretext of an accommodation; but, in reality, to gain time, 
and see what the enemy were doing. 

With regard to Greece," all the states except ths iCtolians, 
whose secret discontent 1 noticed before, enjoyed the sweets of 
liberty and peace, and in that condition admired no less the tem- 
perance, justice, and moderation, of the Roman victor, than 
they had before admired bis courage and intrepidity in the field. 
Such was the stale of things, when Quintius received a decree 
from Rome, by which he was permitted to declare war agaiiut 
Nabia. Upon this, he convenes the confederated at Corinth, 
and after acquainting them with the cause of their meetinjjr^ 
" You perceive," says he, "that the subject of the present deli- 
beration solely regards you. Our business ia to determine, 
whether Argos, en ancient and most illuatrious city, situated 
in the midst of Greece, snail enjoy its liberty in common with the 
rest of the cities; or whether it shall continue subject to the tyrant 
of Sparta, who has seized it. This alfair concerns the Romans no 
otherwise, than as the slaveiy of a single city hinders theirglory in 
having delivered all Greece from being full and complete. Consider 
therefore what ia to be done, and your resolutions shall determiao 
my conduct." 

No doubt could be entertained aa to the sentiments of the assem- 
bly ; the JlloHans alone could not forbear showing their resentment 
against the Romans, which they carried so high, as to charge them 
with a breach of faith in keeping posaession of Chalcis anuDeme- 
trias, at a time that they bcasted their having restored liberty to the 
wiiole of Greece. They inveighed no less against the rest of thesllies, 
who, in their turn, desired to be secured from the rapine of the Mto- 
'■ ins, who were Greeks only in name, but real enemies in tlieir 
hearts. The dispute growing warm, QuiiitioB obliged them to 
debate only on the subject befire them; upon which it was unani- 
mously resolved, that war should be declared against NabtB,tyiut 
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•f BpuU, in cue be ahould lefoae to reatcne Argoi to Its finaw 
Ubeit*; and every one promised to aeni] k speedy euccour: which 
waa nithfuUy perfbnned. AristssQua, general of the Achsaoa, 
joined QiuDtius near Cleooe, with 10,000 foot and 1000 horse. 

PhilipfOn Mb part, seat 1500 roen, and the Tbesaaliiuta 400 hone. 
Quintiua'a brother arrived aldo with a fleet of tbity galleys, to wliiclk 
the Rhodians and kiD{fBuiaenes joined theirs. A great number of 
Lacednmouiaa siilea came to the R,aman camp, in hopes of havins 
ui oppoitiuiity of returning to their native country. They had 
AgSbljolia at their bead, to whoin the kingdom of Sparta J iistfy be- 
longed. When hut aa infant, he had been expelled by Lycui^^uii, 
the tyrant, after the death of Cleomenes. 

The alliea designed at first to beeiege Argoa, but Quinlius thouebt 
it more adviseaUe to march directly ag-ainst the tyrant. He bad 
greatly strengthened the Ibrtificatioos of Sparta ; and tkod sent for 
1000 chosen soldiers from Crete, wham he had joined to the other 
thousand he had already among his Ibrces. He had 3000 other 
fbreiga trot^ in his servicei and, besides these, 10,000 natives of 
the country, exclusively of Uie Helots. 

At the samu time he also concerted measures to secure himself 
from domestic commotions. Having caused the people to come 
unarmed to the assembly, and having posted his guards armed round 
tbem ; after some little preamble, )ie declared, that as the present 
juncture of affairs obliged him to take some precautions for biaown 
safety, he therefore was determined to imprison a certain number of 



B, whom he had iust cause to suspect j and that the in 
oamy should be repulsed [whom, he said, he had no reasoJ 
rovided things went quiet at home,] he would release tfaos 



He tben named about eighty youtba of the principal fami- 
lies ; and throwing them into a secure prison, ordered all their 
Ehroats to be cut the night following. He also put to death in the 
rillages a ereat number of the Helots, who were suspected of a 
design to &Bert to the enemy. Having by this barbarity spread 
universal terror.be preparedfor a vigorous defence; firmly resolved 
not to quit the city during' the ferment it was in, nor ha7.ard a battle 
Kgunst troops much superior in number to Ms own. 

Quintius having advanced to the Eurotas, which runs almost onder 
the walls of the city, whilst he was forming' his camp, Nabis detached 
his foreign troops against him. Aiitfae Rumana did not expect snob a 
Bally, becauae they had not been opposed at all upon their march, tfaej 
were at first put into some disorder,but soon recovering themficlves, 
they repulsed the enemy to the walls of the city. On the morrow, 
QuintiuB leading his troops in order of battle, near the river on tha 
Other side of the city; when the rear-guard had passed, Nabia 
caused his foreign troops to attack iL The Romans instantly faced 
about, and the charge was very violent on both sides ; but, at last, tba 
foreigners were broken and put to flight. Great numbers irf' them 
w«i« killed ; for th« Aclueana, who were well acquainted iritii the 
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ConntiT, pnnoed them erery when, snd ghn them no qnuter. 
Q,iiiDtiiu eacamped near Amycls ; and after nmsiDg lU the beau- 
tiiul ploim that lay round that city, he retnovad his camp towarda 
the Biirotasi andfrooi tttence laid wosts the valleya, at the foot of 
MouDt Tay^tuB, and the lands lying near the eea. 

At the same time, the proconsul's brother, who commaDded the 
Roman fleet, laid ^^go to Gythium, at that tinie a strong aod 
Tory important city. The fleet of Eumenes and the Rhodians came 
up very eeasoDabfy; for the beBiesed defended themeelveB vitb 
Ifreat courage. However, aAer ina£iii{r a long and vigotoua reaat^ 
ajice, they surrendered. 

The tyrant wan alarmed at the taking of this city; and therefore 
sent a herald to QuintiuB, to demand an interview, which was grant- 
ed. Besides several other arguments in hia own favour, on which 
Nabis laid great stress, he insisted strondy on the late alliance 
which the Romans, and Quiutius himself, had concluded with him 
m the war against Philip : an alliance on which he ought to rely 
the more, as the Romans professed themselves faithful and religious 
observers of treaties, wluch they boasted their never having vio- 
lated : that no change had taken place on his part since tbe treaty: 
that he was then what be had always been : and had never given 
the Romana any new occasion for complaints or reproaches. 
These arguments were very just; and, to say the truth, Quintins 
had no soud reasons to oppose to them. Accordingly, in his answer, 
he only expatiated in random complaints, and reproached him with 
his avarice, cruelty, and tyranny: but was he less covetous, cmel, 
and tyrannical, at the time of tbe treaty ! Nothing was concluded 
in this first interview. 

Tiie next day, Nabis agreed to abandon the city of Argos, since 
the Romans required it; as also, to give them up their prisoners and 
deserters. He desired Quintius, in case he bad any other demands, 
to put them into writing, in order that he might debberate upon 
them with his friends; to which Quintius consented. The Roman 
general also held a council with his allies. Most of them were of 
opinion, that they should continue the war against Nabis, which 
could only terminate gloriously, cither by extirpating the tyrant, or 
at least his tyranny ; for that otherwise, nobody could be assured 
that the liberty o! Greece was restored : that the Romans could 
not make any kind of treaty with Nabis, without acknowkdging 
bim in a solemn manner, and giving a sanction to his usurpauon. 
Q,uintius was for concludmg a peace, because be was afraid that 



the Spaitane were capable of sustaining a long siege, during which 
the war with Antiochus mieht break out on a sudden, and he 
be in a condition to act with his forces against him. These w 



bis pretended motives for desiring an accommodation ; but the true 
reason was, his being apprehensive that a new conaol would be ap- 
pointed to succeed him m Greece, and by that means deprive hini 
of tbe glory of having terminated thia war: a motive which com 
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taordj inflaeDCed the rewlations of the Roman generalfl, more Uan 
the ^ood of tbe public. 

Finding thst none of bia maBOtm could make the least impres- 
HioQ on the bIUbh, he pretended to accede to tlieir opinion, and by 
Uiat artifice brought them all over to his own. " Let ua besiege 
Sparta," says he, "since you thick it proper, and exert ouraelvea 
to the utmost for the success of onr enterprise. As jou are sen 
eible that ste^ are often protracted to a greater length than is 
generally desired, let us resolve to take up our winter-quarten 
here, since it must be so; this is a resolution worthy of your cou- 
rage. 1 have a sufficient number of troops for carrying on this 
sieze ; but the more nucnerous they are, the greater supi^y of pro- 
Tiaiona and convoys will be necessary. The winter that is comtn; 
on, exhibits nothing to us but a uaked, ruined country, from which 
we can have no forage- You see the great extent of this city, 
and consequeotly the great number of catnpulte, battering-iBms, 
and other machines of al! kinds, that wiU be wanting. Write each 
of you to your cities, in order that they may furnish you speedily, 
in an abundant manner, with all things neceaaary. We are oblig- 
ed in honour to cany on this siege vigorously; and it would be 
shameful for us, after having begun it, to be reduced to abandon 
our enterprise," Every one then- makinff liia own reflections, per- 
ceived a great many dimcul ties which he had not foreseen; and was 
fully sensible that the proposal they were to make to their cities 
would meet with a very ill reception, when private persons would 
find themselves obliged to contribute, out of their own pursea, to 
the expense of the war. Changing therefore immediately their 
opinion, they gave the Roman general full liberty to act as ha 
should think proper, for the good of his republic, and the interests 
of the allies. 

U]H)n which QuintiuE, admitting none into his council but the 
principal officers of the array, agreed, in concert with them, on the 
conditions of peace to he offered tlie tyrant. The chief were : 
that, within ten days, Nabis should evacuate At^os, and all the 
rest of the cities of Argolis, garrisoned by his troops: that he 
should restore to the maritime cities all the galleys he bad taken 
from them; and that he himself should keep only two feluccas, 
with sixteen oars each : that he should surrender up Co the cities 
in alliance with the Romans, all their prisoners, deserters, and 
sluves: that he should also restore to the Lacedcemonian eziies, 
such of their wives and children as were willing to follow them, 
without, however, forcing (Sem to do so; that he should give five 
hostages, to be chosen \ >iie Roman general, of which his son 
should be one: that he Bhc:ild paydown 100 talents of silver,* and 
afterwards fifty talgnts annually, during eight years. A b^ice 
tras giantod for six months, that all parties might have time to 
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■«i(i unbusaJoTB to Rome, in order that the tre&ty might be niti- 
fied there. 

The tyrant was not eatisfied with any of these articles; but he 
was suTpriEeil, aad thought himself happy, ttiat no mention had 
been made of recaUingr tlie exiles. When the particulara of this 
treaty were known in the citVi it raised a general sedition, from 
the necesaity to which it reduced private pereonB,' of rettoring 
many things they were not willing to be deprived of. Thus, no 
fartlier mention was roade of peace, and tlie war began a^ain. 

Quintius was now resolved to carry on the siege with great 
vigour, and began hy examining very attentively the situation and 
condition of the city. Sparta had been a long time without walls; 
disdaining every other kind of fortification than the bravery of its 
citizens. ^ WaUs had been built in Sparta, only since the tyrants 
governed it ; and those alone in places which lay open, and were 
easy of access; all the other parts were defended only by their □>• 
tural situation, and by bodies of troops posted in them. As Quin- 
tius's army was very numerous [consiatine' of above 60,000 men, 
because he had sent for all the land as well as naval forces,) he re- 
solved to make it extend quite round the city, and to attach it at 
the same time on all sides, in order to strike the inhabitants with 
terror, and render them incapable of knowing on which side to 
turn themselves. Accordingly, the city being attacked on all sides 
at the same instant, and the danger being every where equal, the 
tyrant did not know how 19 act, what orders to eive, or to which 
quarter to send succours, and was quite diBtracted. 

The Lacedaemonians sustained for some time the attacks of the 
besiegers, as long as they fought in defiles and narrow places. 
Their darts and javelins did httle execution, because, as they press- 
ed on one another, they could not stand firm on their teet, and had 
not ttielr arrris at liberty to discliarge them with strength. The 
Romans drawing near the city, found themselves on a suddea 
overwhelmed with stones and tiles, thrown at them from the house 
tops. However, laying their sliields over tbeir heads, they came 
forward in the form or the teiludo, or tortoise, by whicli they were 
endrelv covered from the darts and tiles: when the Romans ad- 
vanced into the broader streets, the Lacednmonians being no 
loneer able to sustain their efforts, nor make head against them, 
fle<r and withdrew to the most craggy and rugged eminences. 
Nabis, ima^mg the city was taken, was greatly perplexed how 
to make bin escape. But one of his chief commanders saved the 
city, by setting fire to such edifices as were near the waD. The 
nouses were soon in flames : the fire spread on all sides ; and the 
smoke alone was capable of stopping the enemy. Such as were 
without the city, and attacked tne wail, were forced to move to a 
distance from it; and those who were got into the city, fearbg 
that the spreading of the flames would cut off their communica- 
tioo, retired to their troops. Quintius then cauaad a retreat to be 
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■onnded; and, ■fter baring almacA taken the ctty, was oUiged to 

mirch his troopE biick into the camp. 

Ttie tlirse lollowiiig days be took adTastifre of the terror with 
which he had filled the inhsbitants. lometiiiics by making new at- 
tacks, and at other times by stopping up different places with 



deputed Pythagoras to Quintius, to treat of an acconunodat 
Tlie Roman general refused at first to hear him, and commanded 
him to leave the camp. But the petitioner, throwing himself at hi* 
feet, after many entreaties, at last obtained a truce upon the eanw 
conditions as had been presciibed hetbre. Accordingly the moMjr 
waa paid, and the hostages delivered to Quintius. 

Whilst these things were doing, the Argives, who, from the re- 
peated accounts they had one after another, imagined that Lacedn- 
mon was taken, restored themselves to liberty, bj driving out their 
garrison. Q.uintius, after granting Nabis a peace, and tuing leava 
of Eumenes, the Rbodians, and bis brother (who returned to their 
respective fleets,) repaired to Argoa, whose inhabitai^B he found in 
incredible transports of joy. The NemBiau games, which could 
not be celebrated at the usual time because of the war, had been 
put off till the arrival of the Roman genera! and his army. He 
performed all the honours of them, and distributed the prizes; or 
rather, he himself was the ahow. The Argivea, especially, could 
not take off their eyes from a man, who b^ undertaken tjiat war 
merely on their acconnt, had freed them from a cruel and ignrani- 
nious slavery, and restored them to their ancient liberty. 

The Acheans were greatly pleased to see the city of Argm 
again united to their league, and restored to all its privileges: bat 
Sparta being still enslaved, and a tyrant suflered in the midst of 
Greece, gave an alloy to their joy, and rendered it lese perfect. 

With regard to the ^tolians, it may be affirmed that the peace 
granted to Nabiswas their triumph. From the time of that shame- 
ful and inglorious treaty (for so they called it,) they exclaimed in 
all places against the Romans. They observed, that in the war 
against Philip, the Romans had not laid down their arms till after 
they had forced that prince to evacuate all the cities of Greece : 
that here, on the contrary, the UGurper was maintained in the 
peaceable poBsession of Sparta ; whilst the lawful king (meaning 
Agesipolls,] who had served imder the proconsul, and so many illuB- 
trioue. citizens of Sparta, were condemned to pass the remainder 
of their days in banishment: in a word, that the Romans had mads 
themselves the tyrant's guards and protectors. The jEtolians, in 
these complaints, confined tlieir views solely to the advantages of 
liberty : but in ereat affairs, men should have an eye to ell Uiiuga, 
ehpuld content tliemaelves with what they can execute with bu*. 
cess, and not attempt a thousand schemes at once- Such were Un 
motives of Qnintius, as he himaelf will show hereafter. 
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QnintKH ratomed from Arg'ofl to &latia,from whence he had set 
out to carry on the war with Sparta. He spent the whole winler 
ji administering justice to the people, in reconciling cities and pri- 
vate Ikmities, in regulating' the government, and entabbahing order 
in all places; thioTB which, properly speaJiing, are the real fruits of 
peace, the most glorious employment of a conqueror, and a certain 
proof of a war's oeing undertaken on just and reasonable motives. 
The ambassadora of Nabis being arrived at Rome, demanded and 
vbtained the ratification of the treaty. 
A.M. 3810. In the beginning of the spring, Quintms went to 

Adl 1. c. IM. Corinth, where he had convened a general asaem- 

biy of the deputies of all the cities. There he represented to them, 
the joy and ardour with which the Romans had complied with the 
entreaties of the Greeks when they implored Iheir succour; and 
Dad made an alliance with them, which he hoped neither side would 
have occasion to repent. He gave an account, in lew words, of the 
actions and enterprises of the Roman generals his predeceEsorsi 
and mentioned his own with a modesty of expression that heighten- 
ed their merit, lie was heard with u&iversaJ applause, except 
when he began to speak of .N abis ; on which occasion, the assem- 
bly, by a modest murmur, discovered their grief and surprise, tbat 
the deliverer of Greece should have lell, in so renowned a city as 
Sparta, a tyrant, not only insupportable to his own country, but 
formidable to ell the rest of the cities. 

Qubtius, who was not ignorant of the disposition of people's 
minds with regard to him, thought proper to give on account of bia 
conduct in a few words. He confessed, that no accommodation 
ought to iiave been made with the tyrant, could this have been 
done without hazarding the entire destruction of Sparta. But oh 
there was reason to fear, that this coasideiahle city would he in- 
volved in the same ruin with Nabis, he therefore had tliought it 
more prudent to let the tyrant live, weakened and iucapaUe of 
doing liarm, as he now wasi tlion perhaps to run the hazard, should 
they employ too violent remedies, of destroying the city, and that 
by the very endeavours employed to deliver it. 

He added to what he had said of past transactions, that be was 
preparinjj to set out for Italy, and to carry with him the ivhole 
army thither; that before ten days were elapsed, they should hear 
that the garrisons of Demetrias and ChaJcis were withdrawn, and 
that he would before their eyes surrender to the Achieans the cita- 
del of Corinth: that this would show, whether the Romans or JUAo- 
lians were most worthy of belief: whether the latter had the least 
foundation for the report they spread univeraally, that nothing could 
be of more dangerous consequence to a people, than to trust the 
Romans with their liberties; and that they only shifted the yoke, 
in accepting that repubhc for their master, instead of the Macedo- 
nisoB. He concluded with saying, that it was weU known the 
»»9 
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He hinted to the other cities, that they on^ to judge of their 
ftiendB, not from words but actions; to be cautious wkim they 
tniMed, mud a^aiiiBt whom it was proper for them to guard. He 
exhorted them to use their liberty with modetation ; tfuit with this 
wise precaution, it was of the highest advanta^ to private peramis 
■s well as to cities; but that without moderstioa, it became a bur* 
den to others, and even permcioos to those who abnsed it ; that the 
chief men in cities, the different orders that compose them, and ths 
citizens themselves in general, should endeavour to preserve a per- 
fect harmony : tluit so long as they should be united, neither binss 
nor tyrants would be able to distress them. That discord and Be£. 
tion opened a door to dangers and evils of every kind, because the 
party which finds itself weakest within, seeks for support without; 
and chooses rather to call in a foreign power to its aid, than submit 
to its fellow-citizens. He concluded his speech with conjuring 
them, in the mildest and most gentle terms, to preserve and main- 
tain by their prudent conduct, the bberty which they owed to 
foreign arms ; and to make the Romans sensible, that in restotine 
them to their freedom, they had not afforded their protection aol 
beneHcence to persona unworthy of it. 

This counsel was received as the advice of a father to his chil- 
dren. Whilst he spoke in this manner, the whole assembly wept for 
joy, and Quintius himself could not refrain from tears. A gentle 
muimiir expressed the sentiraents of al! that were present. They 
B-azed upon one another with admiration ; and every one exhorted 
nis neighbour to receive, with gratitude and respect, the words of 
the Romin general, as so many oracles, and imprint the remem- 
brance of them deeply on their hearts. 

Afler this, Q,uinti us causing silence to be made, desired that thej 
would inquire strictly after such Roman citizens as might still re- 
nuin in slavery in Greece, and send them to him in Thessaly in two 
mouths ; adding, that it would ill become them to leave those in 
captivity to whom they were indebted for their freedom. All tha 
people rephed with the highest applauses, and thanked Quintius in 
particular, for hmting to them so just and indispensable a duty. 
The number of these slaves was very considerable. They were 
taken by Hannibal in the Punic war; but the Romans refusing to 
' redeem them, they had beensold. It cost the Achsans alone 100 
talents, that is, 100,000 crowns, to reimburse the masters tlie pric« 
tliey bad paid for the slaves, at the rate of about I2t. lOi. a head;* 
consequently the number here amounted to 1200. Tiie reader may 
Ibrma judgment, in proportion, of all the rest of Greec". Befors 
the assembly broke dp, the garrison wt ... - 

ihaeitadel, and afterwards out of the 
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■oon iftsr, and withdrew in the intdBt of the aeekmadonB of tha' 

Eop4o, who called him their sBviour and deliverer, and implored 
sdven to bestow aU possible bledsinge upon him. 
He withdrew in the same maimer the ^irieona from Chalcia and 
Demetrias, end was received in those cities with the lilie aeclamt- 
tioD«. From thence he went into Theaatlv, wliere he tbmid every 
thinr in need of lefbrmation, so ^neral waa the diflorder and 

At last he embarked fbr Italy, and upon hie arrival at Rome en- 
tered it in triumph. The ceremonylBstedtbreedeyBidoring which 
he exhibited to the people (amidst the other pomp] the pretione 
Bpoik he had tatcen in the wars against Philip and Nabis. Deme- 
trius, aon of the former, and Armenes, of the latter, were aotong 
the hoetages, and graced the victor's triimiph. But the noblest 
ornament of it was &e Roman citixeos, delivered from slavery, who 
followed the victor's car, with their heads shaved as a mark of ths 
liberty to which they had been restored. 

SECT. V. 

DnlTBint pnpuuliHH Ibr l)H wv bRwesn AnUochM sol tta Biwaib HUnUaa- 
biBln ind inlcrvlewi on bolh Ma, wMcb come la Bathing. Tb« Kmwum MDi 
irooiia uilndNatjii, wbahiil InrrlncKl the imiy. Phltopamen fiiu < ricmr era 
hhn. TbB JEui\]imt trnplon tbc uUtuce uf AuUoelUB. Ntbit Im kUed. AuiO- 

A. M. mi. Antiochus and the Romans were preparing fbr 

Ani-l.c. ts3; war.* Amhaesadors were arrived at Rome, in the 

name of all the Greeks, from a great put of Asia Hinor, and fhim 
several kings. They were &vourably received by the senate; but 
as the afiairs of king Autiochus required a Ion? examination, it was 
referred to Quintius and the commissioners wno had been in Asia. 
Tlie debates were carried ou with great warmth on both aides. 
The ambassadors of the king- were surpriaed, as their soverei^ 
had aent them merely to con<Sude an alUance and friendship with 
the Romans, that the latter should pretend to prescribe laws to him 
as to a conquered monarch; and nominate those cities which ha 
might keep, and such as he was to abandon. Quintius, in conceit 
with his colleagues, after a great many speeches and replies, de- 
clarnd to the king's ambassadors, that the Romans persisted In the 
resolution they had taken to deliver the Grecian cities of Ana, as 
they had done those of Europe; and that the ambassadors might 
see whether Antiochus would approve of that condition. They 
answered, that they could not enter into any engagement th^ 
tended to lessen the dominions of theu- sovereign. On the monow, 
all tlie rest of tlie ambassadors were again mtroduced into the 
aenace. Q,uintiu8 reported what had been spoken and tranraeted in 
the cooArence, and entreated each of them in puticiilar, to tttbnn 

■Ltr-lnxli a-n-K 
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thair n^iectin chin, that the Ronums were detennined to deHad 
their libeiiwa igaiiut Antiocfaus, with the same ardouraiid courags 
•8 they bad done aeaiost Philip. Antiochus's ambassBdora conjured 
tJw aenate, not to fonn any rash rMolution in ao affair of so much 
importance; to allow the king time to reflect on matters; and to 
weigh and connder thingB maturely on their Bide, before they passed 
a decree, in which the tranquilhly of the whole world would be in- 
volved. They did not yet come to a decieion, but deputed to the 
kin^, Buljntius, Villiua, and £!iiiii, the same ambassadors who had 
already conferred with him at Lyaimachia. 

Scarce were tbej gone, when amhasEadors from Carthage arrived 
at Rome, and acquainted the senate, that Antiochua, st the inEtiga- 
tion of Hannibal, was certainly preparin? to make war e^inet the 
Romans. I have observed before, that ffaoDibal had fled for refuse 
to this prince, and had arrived at his court at the ver^ instant the 
Idag was deliberating whether he should embark in this war. Tlie 
presence and counseU of such a general contributed very mncb to 
detennine him to it. His opinion at that time (and he always per- 
BSted in it] waa, that he ought to carry liis arms into Italy: that by 
this means the enemy's country would furninh them with troops and 
prorisiona; that otherwise, no prince nor people could be Euperior 
to the Romans, and that Italy could never bo conquered but iu Italv. 
He demanded hut 100 galleys, 10,000 fuot, and 1000 horee. He 
declared, that with this fleet he would first go into Africa, where he 
bnped to be able to persuade the Carthaginians to join him; but 
that, should he not succeed, he would esil directly for Italy, and 
there £nd effectual means to distress the Romans ; that it was ne- 
cessary that the kiugp should go over into Europe with the rest of 
his forces, and halt in some part of Greece, and not go immediately 
into Italy, though he should always seem upon the point of doing il. 

The king highly approving this project at Jirgt, Hannibal Eent 4 
Tyrian, in whom he could confide, to Carthage, to sound the citi 
sens; Ibr he did not dare to venture letters, lest they should be te 
tercepted; not to mention that bueinese is transacted much bettci 
by word of mouth than by writing. But the Tyrian was discovered, 
and escaped with great diHiculty. The Carthaginian senate pent 
immediate advice of this to the Romans, who appreliendcd being 
engaged at the same time in a war with Antiudius and the Car- 
thaginians. 

A. M. 3ai2 No people,* at this time, hated the Romaoa 

Ani-J, C. IBS. more than the JItoliana, Thoas, their general, 

was for ever incensing them ; representing, in the most aggravating 
terms, the contempt Uie Romani had for them since tlieir last vic- 
tory, though it was chiefly owing to them. His remonstrances had 
tiie btended effect ; and Damocritua was sent ambassador to Nabis, 
Nicander to Phihp, andDicearchus, Thoas's brother, to Antiochua 

*U*. l.tii*.'B.ll; 
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cbngaA viUi putienlu uutructkiiig in regurd to each of tfaoM 

princes. 

The first repreaented to the tjntnt of Sparta, that the Romuu 
had eattrely enervated his power, b^ dispoBaeBsinB- him of hia mari- 
time towns, as they furnished him with gullejs, soldiers, and Btilora: 
that, confined within his own walls, be had the mortification to see 
the Achieana reign over Peloponneaus ; that be would never have 
eo favouriLble an opportunity tor recovering his ancient power, u 
that whicli then presented Itseif ; that the Romans had no array in 
Greece: that he might easily seize upon Gythuun, which was aiCuat- 
«d very comniadiously for him: and that the Romans would not 
think it worth wliile to send their legions again into Greece, on ao> 
count of the capture of a city of so little consequence. 

Nicander employed still stronger motives U> rouse PbiBp, who 
had been thron'n aown from a much superior height of greatQeoa, 
and deprived of abundantly more than the tyrant. Besiuw which, 
he enlarged on the ancient glory of the kings of Macedonia, and the 
conquest of the whole worfd by their armaj that the proposal he 
made him would not expose him to any danger: that he did not de- 
sire him to declare war, till Antiochus should have paned into 
Greece with his army; and that if he (Pliilip,) unassisted by Antio- 
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the Romans to resist him, when he should have both Antiochns and 
the ^tolians as allies,' He did not forget to mention Hannibal, 
the sworn enemy to the Romans, of whose generals more bad been 
defeated by him than were Uviiig at that time. 

Dicxarchus employed other arguments with Anliochua. He ob- 
'served particularly, that in the war against Philip, the Romans had 
taken the spoils, but that the whole honour of the victory had been 
due to the JCtolians : that they alone had opened them an entrance 
into Greece, and had enabled them to overcome the enemy, by aid- 
ing them with tiieir troops. He gave a long detail of the number 
oHiorse and foot with which they would furnish him: and the stronf 
towns and seaports possessed by them. He did not scruple to a£ 
firm, though without foundation, that Philip and Nabia were de- 
termined to unite with him against the Romans. 

Tiieseare the steps the £Colians took, to raise up enemies against 
Rome 00 every side. However, the two kings did not comply with 
them at that tune ; ;.nd did not take their resolution till afterwards. 

With regard to Nabis, he sent immediately to all the maritime 
towns, to excite the mhabitants of them to a rebellion. He bribed 
mmy of the principal citizens, and secretly despatched those who 
were inQeiibly determined to adhere to the party of the Roman*. 
Quiutius, at his leaving Greece, had ordered the Achteans to be 
very vigilant in defending the maritime dties. They immediately 
■ent deputies to the tyrant to put him in mind of the treaty he imd 
concluded with the Romans ; and to exhort him not to infriiige • 



pMM wUcb ba hkd m eamertlv Mlicited. At tlie sum tine Umt 
Bont troopa to the relief of Gytfiium, which the tyrant had alreai^ 
deaieged ; uul unbasaadon to Rome, to infonu the senate and peo- 
ple of what was doing. 

Antiochus did not yet declare himself openly,* but took secret 
measures for promotine lite ureat {Jesign he meditated. He thought 
it kdviaeable to atrenguieii hiii«e]f bygood alliaDcee with hisoeigh- 
boura- In this view, he went toRephia, a I'rontier city of PaleEtioe 
towards Bgypt. He Iheie gavi' liis daughter Cleopatra in marriage 
to Ptolemy Epiphanea; and resigned to that prince, a» her dowry, 
the proTioces of Ccele-ayria and Palestine, but upon condition, u 
had been before stipulated, that he should himself receive half the 



At bis return to Antioch, he gave another daughter, AntiochiH by 
name, in marriage to Ariarathes king of Cnppadocia. He would 
have been very glad to have beetowed the third vn Eumenea king of 
Pergamus; hut that prince refused her, contrary to the advice of 
bis tiiree brothers, who believed that an alliance with so great a 
monarch would he a great Eupport to their house. However, f^u- 
menes soon convinced them, by the reasons he gave, that he had 
»wnined that affair more deliberately than they. He represented, 
that should he marry Antiochus's daughter, he would be under a 
necessity of espousing bis interest against tbe Romacs, witb whom 
he plainly saw this monarch would soon be at variance; that, shouM 
the Romans ^t the belter {as it was highly probable thev would,) 
he ihould be mvolved in the same Tikin with the vantjuisLed king, 
which would infaUibly prove his destruction : tiial, on the other 
aide, should Antiochus have Ihe advantage in tliis war, the only 
benefit that he (Eumenes) could reap by it, would be, that having' 
tlie honour to be his son-in-law, he should be one of the first to be- 
come his slave. For they might be assured that should Antiocbua 
get tbe better ofthe Romans in this war.he would subject si) Asia, 
and oblige alt princes to do bim homage; that tbey should have 
much better terms from the Romans : and therefore he was resolved 
to continue attached to their interests. The event showed that 
' Bumenes was not mistaken. 

After these marriages, Antiochus went with greet diligence into 
Asia Minor, and arrived at Ephesus in the depth of winter. He set 
out from tbence again in the beginning of the spring to punish the 
Pisidians, who were inclined to revolt ; after having sent his eon into 
Syria, for the security ofthe provinces in the East. 

1 have said above, that tlie Romans had deputed Sulpitius, £Iius, 
and Villius, on an embassy to Antiochus. Thev had been ordered 
to go first to the court of Eumenes, and accordingly they went to 
Pergamus, tbe capitai of his kingdom. That prince told &em, that 
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fas denred notMng so much aa that war should he declusd >Miiist 

Aatiochm. In tioiei of peace, the having so powerful a king m hia 
neighbourhood gave him very Just alarm. In cbbb of a war, he did 
not doubt but Aatiochue would experience the same &te u Philip, 
»nd thereby either be entirely ruined ; or, should the Romans grant 
hint a peace, Eumenes assured himself that part of hb spoils and 
fortresses would be given him, which would enable him to defend 
binueif, without any tbreign aid, against his attacks ; that, after all, 
should things take a different turn, he had rather rin the worst 
hazard, in concert with the Romans, than be exposed, by breakinj^ 
with them, to submit either voluntariiy, or through force, to Ao- 
tiochus. 

Sulpitius being left sick in Pergamus, Villius, who had received 
advice that Antiochua was engaged in the war of Pisidia, went to 
Ephesus, where he found Hannibal. He had several conferences, 
with him, in which he endeavoured, but in vain, to persuade him, 
that he had no reason to be under any apprehensions from the Ri>- 
mans. He had better success in the des^ he proposed, by treating* 
Hannibal with great courtesy, and making him frequent visits; 
which was, by such conduct, to render him suspected to the king; 
which accordingly happened, as we shall soon see. 

Livy, on the authority of some historians, relates that Scipiowaa 
on this embassy, and that it was at (his time that Hansibal made 
him the celebrated answer I have related elsewhere,* when speak- 
ing of the most illustrious generals, be gave the Grst place to Alex- 
ander, the second to Pyrrhus, and the third to himself. Soma 
authors look upon this embassy of Scipio as improbable, and the 
answer of Hannibal to be more so. 

Villius went from Ephesus to Apamea, whither Antiochus re- 
paireJ, after having ended the war against the Pisidians. In their 
interview, they spoke on much the same topics, as those on which 
the king's ambassadors had debited with Quintius in Rome. Their 
conferences broke off.on that prince's receiving advice of the death 
of Antiochus, his eldest son. He returned to Ephesus to lament his 
, loss. But notwithstanding these specious appearances of affliction, 
it was generally believed that his show of grief was merely political; 
and that he himself had sacrificed him to his ambition. He was 
a young prince of the greatest hopes, and had already given such 
shining proo6 of wisdom, goodness, and other royal virtues, as had 
secured to him the love and esteem of all who knew him. It was 
pretended that the old king, growing jealous of him, had sent him 
from Ephesus into Syria, under the pretext of having an eye to the 
security of the provinces of the East \ anil that he had caused some 
eunuchs to poison him there, to rid himself of his tears. A king, and 
at the same time a father, ought not to be suspected of n horrid a 
crime, without the strongest and most evident proofs. 
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VHHoitthat be m({lit not be impoitanUa mt k Umm of monnsiig 
uid ■OTTOw, ma retuToed to Per^unus, where be found Sslpitina 
farfectly recovered. The kint; aent for tbem mtoa lAer. Thej bad 
ft conference with his muuner, which ended in contphunta on Iiotb 
Hdei ; kfler wtuc'j, they letimied to Rome, «-ithoiit having coo- 



the present affairs ; in which every one exclaintcd against the Ro- 
nana, luiowin^ that to be the best method of making their court to 
the king. The; ag^raTated the haughtinesH of their demands, and 
md it wai atrange, that thef abould attempt to prescribe laws to 
the greatest monarch of Aaia, as if they were treating with a con- 
quered Nabis. Alexander of Acarnania, who had great inQuenca 
with the king, as if the matter in delibera.tion were, not whether 
tbeji should make war, but how and in what manner they should 
cany it on; assured ttie kmg,that he would be infallibly victorious, 
in caee he ahould croaa into Europe, and settle in some part of 
Greece: that the jEtolians, who were in the centre of it, would be 
the first to declare ag«inst the Romans ; that at the two extremttiea 
vf this countn, Nahia, on one side, to recover what he had loet. 
Would raise all PeloponnesuB against them ; and that on the other, 
Philip, who waa still more disgitited, would not fail at the first eig- 
nalofwar totako up arms also; that tbey hod no time to lose: and 
that the decisive point was, to seize upon the most advuitageoua 
poets, and to make sure of alliea. lie added, that Hamiibal ought 
to be sent immediately to Carthage, to perplex and employ the 

Hannibal, whom hia conierencee with Villius bad rendered sus- 
pected to the king, was not summoned to this council. He had 
perceived ou several other occasions, that the king's friendtibip for 
liim was very much cooled, and that lie no longer reposed the same 
confidence in him. However, he had a private conference wilh 
him. in which he unbosomed himself without the least disguise- 
Speaking of bis inrant years, in which he bad ewoni on the slt&rs 
to be the eternal euemy of tho Romans, " It is this oath," savs he, 
" it is this hatred, that prompted me to keep the sword drawn during 
thirty-six years; it was the same ajiimosity tliat occasioned mybeinff 
banished Ironi my country in a time of peace, and forced me to seek 
an asylum in your dominions. If you defeat my hopes, guided by 
the same hatred, which can never expire but with my Ule, I will fly 
to every part of the world where there are eoldiers and amw, to 
raise up enemies against the Romans. I hate tbem, and am haled 
by them. As lon^ as you shall resolve to make war against them, 
you may consider Hannibal as the first of your friends ; but if there 
are any motives which incline joii to pieace, take counsel of others, 
notof uie." AntiochuB, struck with these words, seemed to restore 
him his confidence and friendsiiip. 

Tho ambaasadore beii^ returned to Rome, it appeared evidently 
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from their Teport, tb&t k war with Antiochus was inevitable ; but 
the; did not tbialt it ;et time to proclaim it arainst bim. They did 
not act BO caatiously with regard to Nabis, who had been the first to 
violate the treotj, and was then actually besiegiM- Gythium, and 
laying wane the territories of the Acbusane. AcIUub, the pnetor, 
was sent with a fleet into Greece, to protect the allies. 
A. H. 3813. Pbilopcemen was general uf the Acheana that 

Ant. J. c. 191. year.* He waa not inferior to any captain with 

reepect to land service, buf had no skill in naval afikirB. - Notwith' 
Mandii^ this, he took upon liimseif the command of the Achsan 
deet,f flattering himaelf that he should lie as Buccesaful by sea as 
be had been by land : but he learned, to his cost, not to depend so 
much upon bis own Judgment, and found how greatly useful ejcpe- 
rience is on all occaaioiiB ; for Nabis, who 1^ fitted out eome 
vessels with expedition, defeated Fhiloposmen, and he nirrowly 
escaped being taken prisoner. This disaster iiowever did not di»> 
courage him, but only made liim more prudent and circumspect for 
the future. Such is the use judicious men ought to make of their 
errors, which, by that means, are frequently more advantageous to 
them than the greatest saccesses. Nabis triumphed now, but PM- 
k^^a^men trusted to make his joy of short duration. Accordingly, 
u, few days after, having surprised him when he least enpected him, 
he set fire to his camp, and made a great slaughter of his troops. 
In the mean time Gythium surrendered, which very much augment- 
ed the pride and haughtiness of the tyrant. 

Philopmnien saw plainly that it was necessary to come to a bat- 
tle. In this lay his chief talent, and no general equalled him iu 
drawing up an army, in making chmce of fit posts, m taking all ad- 
vanta^, and profltuw by ail the errors of^ an enemy. On tiiis 
occasion, fired by ieuousy, end animated with revenge against 
Nabis, he employed all his abiUty in the art of war. The battle 
was fbugbt not far from Sparta. In the first attack, the auxiliary 
forces of Nabis, which formed his greatest strength, broke the 
Acheaos, threw them into disorder, and forced them to give way. 
It was by Philoptemen's order that they fied, to draw the enemy into 
ambuscadea he had laid for them. Accordingly tliey fell headlong 
into them; and whilat they were shouting as victorious, those who 
fied faced about, and the Achecens charged them on a sudden frmn 
their ajnboscades, and made a great alaughter. As the country waa 
full of thickets, and very difficult for the cavalry to act in, from the 
rivulets and moraases with which it was intersected, the genera] 
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in puiBuing the enemy; bat cftiuine a retreat to be Bounded, he en- 
' ■* It very spot, thoiijfh long before it was darlt. Aa he 



ms fiiUy penuftded, that as booh bb it should be night, the eaemT 
would return from their flight, and retire towards tte city in Einafi 
ptrtie*, be posted ambiuc^ei on all the paaaea round, on the livu* 
lets and hilla, who killed or took gjeat oumbera of them; go that 
Nahia hardly aaved a fourth of his army. Philoptemeii, having 
blocked him up in Sparta, ravaged Lacoma for a month ; and after 
having considerably weakened the forces of the tyrant, he returned 
home, laden with spoils and glory. 

This victory did PhiiopiBmeD great honour, because it was mani- 
festly owing solely to his prudence and ability. A circumstance ia 
related of him, which is perhaps peculiar to bini; and which young 
officen aboiild propose to themselveB as a model. Whenever M 
was apon a march, whether in times of peace or war, and came ta 
any difflcoU pus, be halted, and asked himself (in case be were 
alooe,] or elm inqnind of those who were with km, in what man- 
ner it would be oeceMaiT to act, in case the enemy should codm 
•uddMtly np<m them ; if he charged them ia front, flank, or rear ; 
if be came on inorder of battle; or in less order, aa when an army 
— "'ts march; what post would it be proper for him to take f ' 



what places to dispose of his ba«age, and how many troops would 
be necessary to guard it ? Whether it would be convenieDt for faim 
o march forward, or to return back the way be came ! Where to 



is forage, and provide water ? .. 

should take the next day, after he should decamp, and in what order 
it were best to march? He had accustomed himself so eariv, tLod 
exercised himself so much, in all these parts of military knowledge, 
that nothing was new to bim; and he never was disconcerted 1^ 
any unforeseen accident, but resolved and acted unmediately aa if 
be had foreseen every thing that happened. These tldngs form 
the great captain: but the only method to be such, is to love one's 
profe8mon,to think it an honourto succeed in it, to stndy it seriously, 
and to despise the common topics of discourse of the indolent and 
insignificant part of an army, who have neither elevatioD of mind, 
nor views of nononr and glory. 

During this expedition of the Aclueans against Nabis,* the Mta- 
hMim bad wnt ambaaaadors to Antiochus, to exhort bim to croes into 
Oreeoe. Tbey not only promised to join bim with all tbeir forceai, 
and to aet in concert with him, but also assured him, that he miebt 
depend upon Philip, kioff of Macodon, on Nabis kisg of Locedn- 
monia, and on several other Grecian powers, who hated the Ro- 
mans in their hearts, and only awaiteil bis arrivoJ to declare agaiiwt 
them- Tboas, the first of the unbaesadors, expatiated upon tD 
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these Kdvanta^ in the etrongest and most pompous terms. H» 
observed to him, that the RomaiiB, by drawing their ttixny out of 
Greece, had left it in a defenceless condition; that this would b« 
the finest opportunity for him to posaesa himself of it; that all the 
Greeks would receive him with open arms ; and that the ioslant ha 
came aman^ them, he would be miater of the country. Thia flat- 
tering description of the state of the Greciau afiaira made so deep 
an improasion on him, that he could acarce gi»e himself time to de- 
liberate in what manner it would be most proper for him to act. 

Tiie Ramans, on the other aide, who were not ignorant of the 
measures taken by the ^tolians to disengage their ^ies from Iheif 
interest, and Increase theit unexnies on ^ aides, had sent unbaasa- 
dors into Greece, among whom was Quintius. At bis arrival he 
found all the natrons very well disposed with regard to the Romans, 
except the M^nesians, who had been aUenated from them, by the 
report which was spread of their intending' to restore to Philip his 
eon, who had been civen them as a hostage : and to deliver up to 
that monarch the city of Demetriaa, whicTi belonged to the Mag- 
nesiane. It was necessary to undeceive them, but in so dexterous 
a, mnnner as not to disgust Philip, whom it was much more their 
interest to oblige. This ^uintius effected with great address. The 
author of these fake reports was Eurylochua, at that time chief 
ouL^trate. As be let drop some harsh and injurious eKprcBsions 
against the Romans, which gave Quintius an opportunity ofseverely 
reproaching the Magnesians with their Ingratitude; Zeno, ooec^ 
the oldest among them, directed himself to Quintius and the rest of 
Che ambassadors, with tears conjured them not to impute to a whole 
people the rancour of one man, who, he said, ought alone to be an- 
swerable for it : that the Magnesians wera obliged to Quintius and 
the Romans, not only for their liberty, but for whatever else is roost 
dear and valuable among men; that aa for themselves, th^ would 
sooner part with their lives than renounce the friendship ofthe Ro- 
mans, and forget the obligations they owed to them. The whole 
•BSembly applauded this speech, and Eurylochus, perceiving plainly 
that there was no longer ai^ s^ty for bun in the city, tooi refuge 
amongst the jfitolians. 

ThoBs, the chief man of that people, was returned from Antio- 
chus'a court, from whence he had brought Menippus, whom the 
king had sent as his ambassador to the ^toliaos. Before the ge- 
neral assembly was convened, these two had endeavoured, in con- 
cert, to prepare and prepossess the people, by exaggerating the 
king's forces by sea and land; his numerous bodies of horse and 
foot; the elephants he bad caused to be brought from India; and 
above all (which was the strooMst motive with regard to the popu- 
lace) the immense treasures which the king would bring with him, 
Bufficient to buy even the Romans themselves. 

Quintiui had r^ular notice sent faim of whatever was said or 
dona in £tiilia. Though he looked upon all thii^ s« lost on tbM 
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nde, jet, that be nueht have nothine to reproach himselt'with, and 

to lay the blame still more oa the Eide of Uie ^tolmns, lie thotigbt 

Siroper to depute to their BSBembly Eome ambaEsadora from the con- 
eder»Ces, to put them in mind of their alliance with the Romans, 
and to be ready to reply freely to whatever Antiocbus'g ambassadoi 
might advance. Ha gave tlua comnusEion to the Atheniana ; the 
dignity of their city: and their former aliiance with the ^tolians, 
making them mote proper to execute it than any other people. 

Thoas opened the assembly, by announcing that an ambassadot 
was arrived from Antiochua. Being introduced, he began with 
saying, that it would have been happy for the Greeks, as well u 
Asiatics, had AntiochuB concerned himself sooner in their affaira, 
and before Philip had been reduced; that then every people wonld 
have preserved their rights, and all would not have been subjected 
to the Koman power. " But still," says he, " if you execute the 
designs vou have formed, Antiochus may, by the assistance of the 
gods tuid your aid, restore the affairs of Greece to their ancient 
splendour, how desperate soever their condition may be." 

The Athenians, who were next admitted to audience, contented 



mans, and the service Quintius had done to aU Greece; conjuriDg 
them not to form any rash resolution in an aSair of so much im- 
portance aa that in question: that bold resolutions, adopted witb 
neat and vivacity, might have a pleaEing- prospect at first, but that 
the difficulty of putting them in execution appeared afterwards, 
and that they were very rarely successful : that the Roman ambas- 
sadors, amons whom was Qnintius, were not far off; that as thinga 
were still undecided, it would show more wisdom to weigh and ex- 
amine deliberately, in peaceable interviews, their several clunw 
and pretensions, tian to involve precipitately Europe and Aua in & 
war, of which the consequences could not but be deplorable. 

The populace, who are ever greedy of novelty, were entirely for 
Antiochus, and were even against admitting the Romans into the 
aasemhly; so that the oldest and wisest among them were forced 
to employ all their influence, before they could prevail to have 
them called in. Accordit^ly Quintius came thither not bo much 
&om any hopes he entertained, of brang able to make the least im- 
pmsion on minds so prejudiced, as to prove to all mankind, that 
the ^toliana were the sole cause of the war which was going to 
break out ; and that the Romans would be forced to engage in it 
against their wills, and merely through necessity. He began, hff 
recalling to their memories the time in which the jEtoliaoe had 
concluded an alliance with the Romans ; he made a transient men- 
tion of the manv points in which they bad infringed it ; and »tUs 
aaying^ very little with regard to the cities which were the pretext 
of^tbeir quarrel, he only observed, that if they imagined tbeot 
Mine aggrieved, it would appear much more reasonaBle to nwk* 
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their remonttrances to the senate, who were slwavs reiJy to hear 
tbeir complaints ; than out ol'meie wantoimeBB to kindle » war be< 
tween the Romans aod Aiitiocbua, which would disturb the peace 
of tlte univeTse, and infeUibly terminate in the ruin of those wlio 
promoted it. 

The event proved the truth of his representatioiiB, which bov< 
ever were disregarded et that time. Thoas, and those of hia lac* 
tion, were heard witli great attention ; and obtained without delaj, 
and even in the presence of the Romans, that a decree should be 
made to invite Antiocbiis to come and deliver Greece, and bo the 
arbiter of the differences between the ^toliansand Romans. Quin- 
liuE desiring a copy of this decree, Damocritus (then in office) wea 
so inconsiderate as to answer in the most insolent tone, that be 
bad business of much greater consequence upon his hands at that 
time; but that he himself would soon carry this decree into Italy, 
and encamp on tbe banks of the Tiber ; so violeut and furious k 
spirit had seized all tlie ^tolians, and even their principal nmrna 
trates. Quintius and the rest of the ambassadors retuTned^to 
Corinth. 

The jEtolians,* in a private council, formed in one day three very 
•Blonishin^ resolutions ; to seize by a treacherous stratagem, De- 
metrias, Chalcis, and Lacedsmon ; and three of the principal 
citizens were cliarged wilh tiie execution of these three espedi- 

Diocles set out for Demetrias, where, being assisted fay the fac- 
tion of Eurylochus, who was an exile, but appeared then at the 
head of the forces which Diocles had brought, he made himself 
master of the city. 

But Thoas was not so successful in Chalcis, which he had lma< 
gined he should be able to seize by the help of an exile ; ibr the 
Diagietrates, who were strongly attached to the Romans, having 
received advice of Uie attempt that was meditating against their 
city, put it in s good posture of defence, and secured it against all 
attacks. Thus Ttioas, failing in his design, returned back in tlie 



The enterprise against Sparta was much more delicate, and of 
greater importance. No access could be had to it, but under tht 
mask of friendship. Nabis had long solidted the aid of the jGto- 
hana. Alezamenes was therefore ordered to mareh 1000 foot 
thither. To these were added thirty young men, the flower of the 
cavalry, who were strictly enjoined by the magistrates to execute 
punctually their leader's orders, of what nature soever they night 
be. The tyrant received Alexamenes with great ioy. Both used 
to march out their troops every day, and exercise Uiem in the plais 
on the side of the Eurotas. One day Alexamenes, having given 
the word (e hia troopers, attacki Nabis, whom he had purpoeelj 
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dnwB into t mGUi; plue, and throwa bini th>m bii hone. Im 
nsdiatelj all the traopera fail on, and cover him with wounds 
Akxuneoe*, without loeiiig time, Tetunu to tiie cltj to seize on 
HobWa ptlkce. Had be convened the wsembly that instant, and 
made a qteech suitable to tlie occasion, his busiiieBB would have 
been dcoM, and Sparta had declared for the ^toliuiB : but be 
ipent the remaiodeT of the daj, and the whole oigbt, in eearching 
after the tyrant's tieaaurei, and his troops, by his example, began 
to plunder the dtv. Tbe Speitans taking up arms, make a great 
ilaugfater of the ^tolians dispened in qiieet of booty, and march 
directly to the palace, where they kill AJexamenes, wbmn they 
found with little or no guard, and solely intent upon securing hia 
rich apoib. Such waa the reault of the Hiterprise agaiiwC 8p«rta> 
PhuoptBBien,* general <^ the AchBana, no sooner beard <x Na- 
bia's death, than he marched a conaidcTable body of troops towarda 
Sparta, where be found all things in the atmost disorder. He as> 
•emblad the principal citizens, made a speech to them, se Aleza- 
raenes ought to have done, and prevailed so for between argument* 
and compulsion, that he engaged that city to join in tbe Achean 

This aocceaa greatly increaeed the reputation of Philopcemen 
with thoee states ; his having brouffbt over to the league a city of 
•0 groat twwcr and aathonty as Sparta, facing justly esteemed a 
service of no email importance. By this means he also gained tbe 
friendship and confidence of tbe wortliiest men in LacedtEmonia, 
who hoped he would prove their guarantee, and the defender of 
their liberty. For this reason, after tbe palace and furniture of 
Nabis bad been sold, thej resolved, by a public decree, to make 
him a nreaent of tbe momea arisiog fiom that sale, amounting to 
I -20 talents if and sent him a deputation to desire his acceptance of 

On this occanon.saya Plutarch, it was very evident, that tbe 
virtue of thii great personage was of the purest and moat perfect 
kind 1 and that he not only appeared a good and virtuouii man, but 
was really such : for not one of the Spartans would nndertake tbe 
commission of ofibring him that present. — Struck with veneration 
and fear, they all excused themaelvos; and therefore it was at last 
resolved to send Timolaus, who had formerly been his guest. 

When he arrived at Megalopolis, he lodged at tbe bouse uf Pbi- 
lopremen, who gave him the kindest reception. Here he had an j 
opportunity of considering tbe gravity of hia whole conduct, the 
greatness of his sentimentB, the Irueality of his life, and the regn 
larityof his manners, that renderedliim invincible and incoirupti 
bio by money. Timolaus waH so astonished at all he saw, that 1« 
did not dare so much as to mention to Philopcemen the present Iw 
was coma to oITot him ; so that giving some other pretence to his 

* riilL tD Ptallop. p. 3M, MS, 
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/oomey, ho retumad as he ixme. TuhoIbus was sent a^ain, but 
was not more Buccessful thao berore. At last, going a third time, 
he ventured (but with great reluctance) to acqnaint Philopcemeii ^ 
with the good will of the Spartans. 

Philop<Bmen heard him with great tranquillitjr; but the instant he 
had done Epeahiog, he went to Sparta ; where, after ezprasilng the 
Iiighe9t gratitude to the Spartans, he advised them not to lay oat 
their money in bribing and corrupting snch of their friends as were 
men of probity, because they might always enjoy the benefit of 
their virtue andwbdom without expense to themselves; but to keep 
their mild to purchase and corrupt the wicked, and those who, \n 
councus, perplexed and divided the city by their sediCiouB dia 
courses ; in order that, being paid for their silonce, they might not 
occasion so many distractions in the government. " For it is much 
more adviseable," added he, " to stop on enemy's mouth, than that 
of a friend." Such was the didnterestedness of Fhilopcemen 
Let the reader compara these great and noble sentiments with the 
baaenessof those grovelling wretches whose whole study is to heap 
np riches. 

Thoas hadrepau^dtotheconrtofAntiochua,' and by the mighty 
promises he made that prince, by eJl he told him coBcemine the 
present state of Greece, and especially of the resolutions whicn had 
been taken in the general assembly of the ^toliaas, he engaged 
him to set out immediateiy for that country. He went with such 
precipitation, that he did not give tumaeLf time to concert the ne* 
cessary measures for so important a war, nor carry with him a 
Bu9icient number of troops. He left behind him Lampaacus, Troas, 
and Smyrna, three powerful cities, which be ought to have reduced 
betbre he declared war; but AntiochuB, without waiting for tlu 
troops that were marching to join him from Syria and the East, 
brought only 10,000 foot and 500 horse. These troops would 
hardfy have sufiic'ed, had he been to possess himself only of a naked 
and defenceless country, without having so formidable an enemy aa 
the Romans to oppose. 

He arrived first at Demetrias; and from thence, after receiving 
the decree which had been sent by tlie £tolians tmd their ambas- 
■adoT, he went to Lamia, where their assembly was held. He wai 
rereived there with the highest demonstrations of joy. He began 
with upologizing for his being come with much fewer troops than 
they expected ; insinuating that his expedition was a proof of the 
zeal hp had for their interest, since, at the hrst signal they gave 
lasa, bf was come, notwithstanding the inclemency of the season, 
and without waiting till all things were ready ; but that their ex- 
pectations should Boon be answered : that as soon as the season for 
navigation should arrive, they should see all Greece filled with anus, 
men, and boraei, and all the sea-coasts covered with galleyi: that 
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be would spira imther ezprase, puUi nor danger, for tbe delivo- 
r&nce of Greece, and to acquire for the ^tolians the firet rank is 
it : tbat, with hi8 nuraerDua arniiei, there would arrive from A<ik 
* CODTOji of every kind : that all he desired of them was, onl; to pro- 
vida luB troop* with whatever might be nece^arr tbr Ibeii present 
■ubsiitence. Having ended his apeech, he withdrew. 

Tlie moat judicious in the assembly saw plainly that Antiochiia, 
inHt«ad of an effectual and present succour, as he had promised, 
gave Ibem little more than hopes and pronuses. They could have ' 
wished that they hod chosen him only as an arbiter and mediator be* 
tween them and the Romans.and not leader of the war. However, 
Thoae having gained a majorityiCiused Autiochustobe nominated 
generalissimo. Thirty of tneir principal men were appointed for hii 
council whenever he should thmk ptx>per to deliberate with them. 



A.M. sais. Thefirstanl^eet on which the king and the £to- 

Anu J. c, iSL lians deliberated was,* with what enterprise they 
should begin. It was thought adviseable to make a second attempt 
on Chalcia; and thereupon the troop* set out for that city without 
loss of time. When they were near it, the kine permitted the prin- 
cipal £toUaD8 to have a conference with such citizens of Cbalcia, 
■s were come out of it on their arrival. The ^tolians urged tbem 
in the strongest terms to conclude an alliance with Antiochus, but 
without breaking their treaty with the Romans. They declared, 
that this prince was come into Greece, not to make it the seat of 
war, but actually to deUver it, and not merely in words as the Ro- 
mans had done : that notliing could be of greater advantage to tbe 
cities of Greece, than to live in amity with both those powers, be- 
cause that the one would always defend them agninst the other, 
and that by these means they would hold both in respect : that they 
would do well to connder, in case they should not agree to the pro- 
posal now made them, the rreat danger to which they would ex- 
pose themselves, as tbe aid tb^ misht expect from the Romans 
Has at a great distance, whereas the king was present and at 
thiiir gates. 

Miction, one of tbe principal citizens of Chatci?, replied, that he 
could not Kuess what people it was tbat Antiochus came to deliver, 
and for whose sake be had letl his king:dom, and wds come into 
Greece: that he knew of no city garrisoned by Roman soldiers, 
nor that paid the least tribute to the Romans, or complained of 

• Ur. L K»». B. 4a— Si, AnftMa. In ayiUc. p. SB, B. 
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beiQgroppMnedlqrthBm: that u for tha iuh&btt&nls of Ctaalcia, 
the; had do occuion for a deliverer, m thej' were free ; nor of a 
deteoder, as they enjoyed the Bweeta of pesce, under tlie protection, 
and with tha amity of the Romans; that they did not refuse the 
amity, either of the kingor of the^tolisiu; but that,if they would 
show U^emselves frieuds, the fint thing they were desired to do 
waa,to leave their island: that they were fully deterciined, neither 
to admit tbem into tlieir city, nor to make any alliance with them, 
but in concert with the Romans. 

When this answer was reported to the king, as he had brought 
but few troops, and was not able to force the city, he resolved to 
return to Demetrias. So imprudent and ill-concerted a first step 
did him no honour, and was no good omen with regard to the 

They now addressed themselves to another quarter, and endeav- 
oured to bring over the Achsans and Athamaniana. The former 
^ve audience to the ambassadors of Antiocbus and those of the 
^Gtolians at Mge, where their assembly was held, in presence of 
Quiutius the Roman general. 

Antiochua's ambassador spoke first. He was a vain man [as 
those generally are who live in the courts and at the expense of 
princes;)* and fancjring himself a great orator, he spoke with an 
imposing and emphatical tone of voice. He toM tliem, that an innu- 
merable body of cavalry was passing' the Hellespont into Europe, 
consisting partly of cuirassiers, and partly of bowmen, who, even 
when they were flying on horseback, turned about and discharged 
their arrows with the surest aim. To this cavalry, which, accord- 
ing, to him, waa able by itself to overwhelm the united forces of 
Europe, he added a more numerous infantry; the Dahs, the 
Modes, the Elymieans, the CaduBiane, and many other terrible un 
known nations. With regard to the fleet, he aJIinned tliat it would 
be so large, that no harbour of Greece could contain It; the right 
wing was to be composed of Tyrians and Siiloniana; the left of 
AruJians and the Sidetes of Pamphylia; nations who were allowed 
uiiivetEally to be the best and most experienced mariners in the 
world; that it would bo to no purpose to enumerate the immense 
Eiuna which Antiochus was hrbging with him, every one knowing 
that the kingdoms of Asia had always abounded in gold; that they 
weretojudgc.io proportion.of therest of tlie military preparations: 
that consequently the Romans would not now have to do with a 
Philip or a Hannibal; the latter being only a citizen ofCarth&ge, 
and the former conflned witliin the narrow limits of Macedonia; 
but with a prince who wss sovereign of all Ssia and part of Eu- 
rope : tliRt neverthelcBs, though lie was come from the most remote 
parts of the li^a£t, purely to restore the liberty of Greece, he did not 



require *aj fttticla trmn the Achasm, that ahonld Intori&te wit)) 
the fidelity they might inwoina tliey owed the Romuis, their fim 
rriends and allies ; that he did not aeore them to unite tlieir ■rms 
with hia against tliat people, but only to stand neuter, and not de- 
clare for either party. 

ArcliidamuB, the £Co1iui unbassador, apobe to the same eSect: 
adding, that the sadist and wisest coune the AchstanB could take, 
would be, to remain mere epectatora of the war, and to wait in 
p^nce for the event without sharing in it, or incurring any hazard. 
Tlien growing warmer as he went on, he threw out invectives and 
reproaches aeainst the Romang in general, and against Quintiue in 
particular. He called them an ungrateful people, who had forgot- 
ten that they owed to the bravery of the £tohana, not only the vie 
tory they bad gained oyer Philip, but their general's Ufe, and the 
safety of their army. For what, continued he, did Qnintius do in 
this battle, worthy a ^at captain? He declared, that he bimaelf 
had observed him during the engagement wholly employed in con- 
sulting the auspices, in sacrificing victims, and oaring up vows, 
like an augur, or a priest, whilst himself was exposing his person 
and life to tiie enemy's darts, for bis defence and preservation. 

To this Quintius answered, that it was plain which party Archi- 
damus had studied to please by this speech ; that knowing the 
Achieans were perfectly acquainted with the disposition and cha- 
racter of the ^tolians, whose courage consisted solely in worde, 
not in actions, he had not endeavoured to coitciliate their esteem, 
but had studied to ingratiate himself with the king's ambassadors, 
and by their means, with the king himself: that if the world had 
not known till now, what it was that had formed the alliance be- 
tween Antiochus and the ^GtoUans, the speeches made by the am- 
bassadors showed it visibly enough, that on both sides, nothing but 
boasting and falaaliood had been employed : that by vaunting of 
troops which they did not possess, they seduced and puSed up tbe 
Tanityof each otlier by false promises and vain hopes; the £toIians 
assertin? boldly on one side (as you have lust now heard) that they 
had deraated Pliilip, and preserved the Romans; and that all tha 
cities of Greece were ready to declare for j£tolia ; and the king, 
on the otiier side, affirming, that lie was going to bring into tba 
field innumerable bodies of horse and foot, and to cover tbe sea with 
his BeeL " This," says he, " puts me in mind of an engagement 
given me in Chalcis, by a friend of mine, a very worthy man, who 
treats his guests in the best manner. Surprised at the prodigions 
quantity anil variety of dishes that were served up, we asked him 
how it was possible for him, in the month of June, to get togethei 
so great a quantity of game. My friend, who waa not vainglorious 
like these people, only fell a laughing, and owned sincerely, that 
what we took for game was nothing but swine's flesh, seasoned 
several ways, and cooked up with difierent sauces. The same thine 
may be said of the king's troops which have bettn so highly aztoUe^ 
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had wboM number hubMD vainly multiplied in mightj names. For 
these Dahs, Medes, CaduaiaiiB, and Slymsaiia, are u1 but one na- 
tion, and a nation of slaves rather than of soldiers. Why may not 
I, AchEaoB, represent to you all the movementa and expeditiona o[ 
thia ^at king, who one moment hurrieB to the assembly of the 
^tohana, there to beg for provisions and money ; and the next goes 
in peraon to the very gates of Chalcis, Irom which he is obliged to 
retire with ignominy. Antiochus haa very injudiciously given. credit 
to the .ftohans, and they, with as little judgment, have believed 
Antiochns. This ought to teach you not to aufier yourselves to be 
impoead upon, but to rely upon the good faith of the Romans, which 
you have ao oflen experienced, lam surprised they can venture 
to tell you, that it will be safeat for you to etand neuter, and to re- 
main only apectatoTB of the war. That would, indeed, be a aure 
method ; 1 mean, to become the prey of the victor." 

The AchiEans were neither long nor divided in their deliberationa, 
and the reanit was, that they should declare war against Antiochus 



.Intioclius received no greater aatisfaction from the Bteotians, 



In the mean time, Antiochus made a new attempt, and advuiced 
to Chalcia with a. much sreater body of troops than before. And 
now tba Action against the Romana prevailed, and the city opened 
its galea to him. The rest of the cities soon following tliejr exam- 
ple, he made himself master of all Eubiea. He fancied he had made 
a great acquisition, in having reduced so coOBidcrable an island in 
his first campaign. But can that be called aconquest, where there 
are no enemies to make opposition ? 

A. M.%13, But terrible ones were making preparations 

Ani. J. c. lei. sgninat that prince.* The Romans, after consult* 

ing the will of the gods by omens and auspices, proclaimed 
againat Antiochus ana his adlietenta. Processions were ai 
during two days, to implore the aid and protection of tt 
They made a vow to solemnize the great games for ten days, in 
case they should be successful in the war, and to make offering in 
all the temples of the gods. What a reproach would so religious, 
though blind a paganism, reflect on Christian generals, who ^ould 
be asiiamed of piety and religion '. 

At the same time they omitted no human means to their success. 
The senators and inferior magistrates were forbidden to remove to 
any digtiLnce from Rome, from which they could not retitrn the 
same day; and five senators were not allowed to be absent from it 
at the same time. The love of their country took place of every 
thing. Acilius the consul, to whom Greece had fkllen by lot, ordered 



hli troops to ■■iimlilii at finmdiuiiim on tlis 15th of Sfay i and Kt 
out ftfsta Rome bimaelf aoioe days betbre. 

About tbe B&ine time uubassadon from Ptolemj, Philip, ths 
Cartbaginiuu, and Mwwniiwa, arriTed there, to offer the Romans 
moDej, com, men, and siapB. The senste aaid, that the people of 
Rome thanked them, but would accejA of nothiog except the coni, 
and that upon condition of paying for it. Thej ^y desired Philip 
to assist the consul. 

In the mean time AntiochtiB, aAer having solicited many citMs, 
aithe: tj bis envojra or in per9on,to enter into an alliance with him, 
went to Demetrias, and there held a cotmcil ofwu with the clkief 
eammanders of his armj, on the operation! of the campajgti vhat 
was going to open- Hannibal, who was now restored to fovdur, 
was present at it, and bia opinion was first asked. He began, b; 
insisting on the paramount necesmty of nmng the utmost endeavMUS 
to eTigt.ge Philip in Antiochus's interest; which, iie said, was bo 
important a step, that if it succeeded, they might assure themseive* 
of the success of the war. "And indeed," says he, "as Philip alone 
sustained so long the whole weight of the Roman power. What Eoaj 
not be expected from a war in which the two neatest kings of 
Europe and Asia will unite their forces ; especially as the Romans 
will have those agaioet them in it, who gave them the euperiori^ 
before ; I mean the £toUalis and Athamanians, to whom alone, as 
is well known, they were indebted for victory. Now, who can doubt, 
but Philip may easUy be brought over from the Roman interest, if 
what Thoaa has bo often repelled to the king, in order to-induce 
him to cross into Greece, be true, that this prince, highly incensed 
to see himself reduced to a shameful servitude under the name of 
peace, waits only an opportunity to declare himeelf ? And could be 
ever hope one more favourable than that which now offers itself,'" 
If Philip should refuse to joia Antiochus, Hannibal advised him to 
send his son Seleucus, at the head of the army he had in Thrace, 
to 1.1^' waste the frontiers of Macedonia, and by thnt means to render 
Philip incapable of assisting the Romaoe. 

He insisted on a stitlmore important point.and asserted, as he bad 
always done, that it would be impossible tCi reduce the Romans, ex- 
cept in Italy; which had been his reason tor always advising Antio- 
chus to begin the war there: that since another course had been 
taken, and the Iting was at that time in Greece; it was his opinion, in 
the present state ofafrairs,Uiat the kine ought to send immediately for 
all ilia troops out of Asia; and not re^ on the jEtolians.or hiBothe^ 
atlies of Greece, who jiossiblj might fail liim on a sudden: that the 
instant those forces should arrive, it would be proper to march to- 
wards those coasts of Greece, which are opposite to Italy, and order 
liis fleet to set sail tliither also ; tliat he should employ half of it to 
alarm and rava^ the coasts of Italy; and keep the other half in 
some ueig'bbourinK harbour, in order to seem upon the point of croa*- 
Bg into Italy ; and actually keep himself in rsadinesa to do ao, m 
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nse ft favourable oppMtnnit; •bould present itielf. B7 tliu metms, 
said he, the Romana will be kept at bonie, from the necessity of 
defsndins their own coasts ; aod, at the saute time, it will be the 
best method for carryinff the war into Italy, the only place (ia fall 
opinion] where the Romans could be conquered. " These," coo- 
cludod Haaaibal, " are my thoughts, and if I am not so well qualified 
fi>r presiding iu another war, T ought at least to have learned, b; 
my good oau ill succesBes how to act in the field against the Ro- 
mans. My zeal and fidelity may be depended upon. As to tbe rest, 
I beseech the goia to proeper all jour uudertabinge, whatsoeveT 
they .may be." 

The council could not but approve at that time of what Huinibal 
had said, and indeed it ww the only sood advice that could be given 
Antiochusin Ihe present posture of nis affairs. However, he com- 
plied only with the article which related to the troops of Asia; and 
immediately sent orders to Polyxenides, bis admiial, to bring them 
aver into Greece. With regard to all the rest of Hannibal's plan, 
his courtiers and flatterers diverted him from putting it in execu- 
tion, by assuring him that he could not fail of being victorious: that 
should he follow Hannibal's plan, all tbe honour would be ascribed 
to Hannibal, because he had formed it ; that the king ought to have 
ill the glory of the war, and for that reason it was necessary for 
him to draw up another plan, without regarding that of the Car- 
thaginian. In this manner are the beet counsels frustrated, and 
the most powerful em[)ires ruined. 

The king, having joined the troops of the allies to his own, made 
himself master of several cities of Thessaly; he was however 
obliged to rai'je the siege of liorissa, Bebius, the Roman pnetor, 
having sent it a speedy aid, after which he retired to Demetrlas. 

From tbence he went to Chalcis, where he fell distractedly in 
love with the daughter of the person at whose house he lodged. 
Though he was upwards of Sfly, he was so pasBioaatelj fond of 
that girl, who was not twenty, that he resolved to marry her. For- 
getting the two great enterprises he had formed, the war against 
khe Romans and tlie deliverance of Greece, he spent the rest of the 
winter in feasts and diversion* on the oceasion of his nuptials. This 
ta^dte tor pleasure bomi communicated itself from the king to the 
whole court, and occauooed a universal neglect of military disci- 
pline. 

He did not vrake out of the letharg; into which this effeminate 
file had thrown him, till news was brought, that Acilius the consul 
was advancing towards him in Thessaly with the utmost diligence. 
Immediately the king set out ; and finding at the place appointed 
for tiie rendezvous but a very small number of the conjederate 
troops, whose officers told him, that it was impossible for them, 

B had been 
imposftd upoa by the splendid promisos of Tiioia; and lli» tnUli of 



HfttmibBl'B wor^, tbtt it would not be safe for hini to rely on tbe 
troope ofBUch ilLes. All he could do at that time was, to seizs 
the pisa of ThennopTlB, and to send to the £to1iaiis for a rein* 
foTcement. Either the mclemencj af the weather, or contraiy 
wioda, bad prevented the arrival of the Asiatic forces, which Po- 
lyxenides was bringing, and the kin? bad oDij those troops which 
ite had brought the year before, which scarce exceeded 10,000 men. 

Antiochus imagined he had provided sufficiently for hie security 
sguiut the Romans,* who weie advancinr agHinst him, by having 
seized the pass of ThermopjlR, and strengtliening the natural forti- 
fications of that place with intrenchmenta and walla. The consul 
came forward, determined to attack him. Most of his ofRcers and 
•oldiera had been employed in the war againet Philip. The^e he 
animated, by putting them in mind of the famous victory they had 
gained over tiiat king, who was & much braver prince, sod infinitely 
more practised in miutary affairs, than Antiochus; who, being newly 
married, and enervated by pleasures and revelling, vainly faucieo 
that war was to he carried on in the same manner as nuptials ere 
aolemuized. Acilius had despatched Cato, who acted under him aa 
lieutenant, with a large detachment in quest of Gome by-path thai 
led to the hill above the enemy. Cato, niler ineipressible fatigues, 
«-en: over the mountains through the same path where Xerze« and 
Brennus afterwards opened themselves a passage; when falluig 
tiioaen.y on some Bo.mers, whom be met there, he soon put them 
X) lligbt. Immediately he orders the trumpets to sound, and ad- 
vances St the head of his detachment sword in hand, and withg-reat 
shouts. A body of 600 ^tolians, who guarded some of the emi- 
nences, seeing him come down the mauutains, take to flight, and 
retire towards their army, where they spread univereal tenor. At 
the same instant the consul attacks Antiochus's intrenchmcnts with 
all his troope, and forces them. The king, having his teeth shat- 
tered by a stone, was in such excessive pau, that he was forced to 
leave the field. After his retreat, no part of his army dared to 
stand their ground, and wait the coming up of the Romans. The 
rout now became general in a place where there were scarcely any 
ontletato escape through; for on one side they were stopped by deep 
ftns, and on the other by crag^ rocks ; so that there was no getting 
off either on the right or lefl. The soldiers, however, crowding 
and pushing forward, to avoid the enemy's swords, threw one an- 
otherintothe morasses and down the precipices, in which manner a 
great number of them perished. 

After the battle was over, the consul embraced Cato a long time 
in his arms, who was still hot and out of breath; and cried out aloud, 
in the transports of his joy, that neither liimseJf nor the Romans 
could ever reward his services as they deserved. Cato, who was 
now lieutenant'geueial under Acitius, had been consul, and had 
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voDiminded the RnnieB in Spain: but he did not think that the te- 
cepting of a BubHltern employment for the service of hia country, 
was aoji disgrace to hiin; snd tliia wtts a frequent practice among 
the Romans. In the mean time the victorious anny continued tiie 
pursuit, and cut to pieces all Antiochus's forces, 500 excepted, with 
whom he escaped to CLalcis. 

Acilius sent Cato to Rome, with the news of this victory, and 
related in his letters how sreatly his lieutenant had contributed to 
it. it is ijoble in a general to do Juetice in this manner to tlie merit 
of another, and not to eufler m mean a passion as jeaJeuay to har- 
bour JD his heart. The arrival of Cato at Rome filled the citizens 
with a joy eo much the greater, as they had been very apprehensive 
ofthesuccesBofthe war agaiiii>t so powerful and renowned a prince- 
Orders were thereupou given for public prayers and EBOrificee to he 
ofiered up to the gods, by way of thanlcsgiving, lor three days to- 
gether. 

The readat has doubtless often obaerved, with admiration, how 
(lareful the lieathena were to begin and end all their wars with so- 
lemn acts of religion i endeavouring in the tirst place, by vows and 
Mcritices, to acquire the favour of thoie whom they honoured aB 
gods, and afterwards returning them public and solemn thanks for 
the auccess of their amis. This was a double testimony which 
they paid to an important and capital truth, the tradition of which (of 
e<|uaj antiquity with the world) has been preserved by aU nations; 
that there id a Supreme Being and a Providence, which preside* 
over all human events. Thia laudable custom is observed regularly 
■rnong us, and it is only among Chrietiaos, in strictness of speech, 
that it may be called a religious custom. 1 only wish that one 
practice were added to it, which certainly corresponds with the in- 
tention of our auperion as well ecdeslastical as political; 1 mean, 
tiat orayera were offered up at the same time for those brave o15- 
eeru and soidiere who have shed their blood in the defence of their 
coantry. 

The victory gained over Antiochus waa followed by the surren- 
der of all the cities and fortresses which that prince had taken, aud 
especially of Chalcis and all EubcEa, The consul,* after Ids vic- 
tory, discovered such a moderation on all occasions, as reflected 
greater honour on hinr than the victory itself. 

Though the £tohanB,t by their injurious and insolent conduct, 
had rendered themiielvea unworthy of the least regard, Aciliirs, 
however, endeavoured to bring them over by gentle methods. He 
represented, that experience ought to teach them, how little thef 
could depend on Antiochus; that it was not yet too late for them 
to have recourse to the clemency of the Romans: that, to give en 
unexceptionable proof df the aincerity of their repentance, they 
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must floiTtBdeT to him Henchft, tb«ir c^iiUl dty. TMse nmoa 
■tnnceB being' aJl to no purpoM, he raw plainly that he should be 
obliged to employ force, uid accordingly be be«eged (hat place 
with all his troops. Heraclea waa a very strong city of great ex- 
tent, and able to make h long and vigorous defence. The coiuul 
having employed the balietiB, catapulte, and all the other engines of 
war, attacLed the city in four plftces at the esme time. The be- 
sieged defended themselves with inexpressible courage, or rather 
fury. They inmiediately repaired such parte of the wall as were 
beaten down. In their frequent solliee, they charged witli a vio- 
lence it was scarce possible to support, tor they fought in the high- 
est despair. They burned in an instant the greatest part of the 
machines employed against them. The attack was continued io 
thLnraanner for tbur-and-twenty days, without the least intermissioii, 
either day or night. 

It was plain, as the garrison did not conust of near somany fbrCM 
IS the Rom&n army, it must necessarily be greatly weakened by 
such violent and continued exeitions. And now the consul fonDetf 
a new plan. He discontinued the attack at twelve every night, and 
did not renew it tilt about nine the next morning. The iCtohans, 
not doubting that this proceeded from the excessive fatig;ue of the 
besiegers, and persuaded that they were as much exbaueted aa 
themselves, took advantage of the repose allowed them, and retired 
at the same time with the Romans. They continued this practice 
for soma time; but the consul having dmwn off his troops at midnight, 
as usual, at three in the morning assaulted the city m three placea 
only: placing at the Iburth, a body of troops, who were commanded 
not to mave till a signal should be given. Such j£toliana as were 
•sleep, beinff very drowsy and beavyfrorafttigue.were waked with 
the utmost difficulty ; and those who were awake ran up and down 
at random wherever the noise called them. At day-break, the sig- 
nal being given by the consul, the assault was made on that pan 
of the city which had not yet been attacked; and from whsiu;e tbe 
besieged, on that account, had drawn off their people. I'he city 
was taken in an instant, and the jEtolians fled with the utmost 
precipitation into the citadel. The general suffered the city to be 
plundered, not so much from a spirit of hatred and revenge, aa to re- 
ward the soldiers, who, till now, had not been allowed to plunder any 
ofthe cities they had taken. As the citadel was iu want of provisions. 
It could not hold oat lung ; and accordingly, at the first assault, the 
garrison surrendered. Among the prisoners was Damocritus, a 

Crson ofthe greatest distinction among the ^tohans, who, In the 
ginning of the war, had answered Quintius, '^That he would 
bring to him in Italy the decree by which he had just before called 
in Antiochus." 

At the same tine Philip was beweging Lamia,* which wa« bill 
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Bcnn milefl &om Heraclei. It did not bold out iong sfler the latter 
Was taken. 

Soroe dajB before the aurreader of Hentclea, the £tolisiia htd 
deputed ambaimadorB, with Tlio&s at their head, to Antiochus. Tbe 
king promiBed them a speedy succour, ^ve them immediatelj ■ 
cousiderable suro of moDey,and kept Thoa«,wbo stayed very will- 
in^ with him, to hasten the eiecutVia of his promises. 

The jGtolians,* who were eKceediugly discoura^d by the taking 
of Heraclea, considered how thny niieht best put an end to a 
war, which had already been attendea with very unhappy effect*, 
■nd might have been much woree. But the populace not approving 
the eouditions of peace whichwere prescribed, the negotiation camo 
to nothing. 

In the mean time, the consul laid siege to Naupactus, in which 
the £toliana had shot themselves up with all their forces. The 
■ie^ bad already been carried on two months, when Quintius, who 
durmg this time bad been employed in Greece,in various concerns, 
came thither and joined the consul. The destruction of tliat city 
would involve almost the whole nation iii the same fate. Tbe 
asage which Quintius had met with from tiie £tohaiis, had given 
him the greatest reason to be dissatisfied with them. However, he 
was moved with compassion, when he saw them on the brmk of do- 
■truction; and therefore he advanced so near the walls, as to be 
known by the besieged. The city was reduced to the last eztremi- 
tien. A romour betng spread that Quintius was approachiiu', im- 
mediately the citizens rail from all quarters to the walls. Those 
unfortunate people stretching forth their hands towards Quintius, 
and calling him by his name, all burst into tears, and implored his 
assistance with the most mournflil cries. Quintius, moved with their 
condition even to shedding of tears, expressed by his resture that 
he coutd do nothing tor them, and returned to the consul. In their 
conversation he represented, that as he had overcome Antiochus, it 
was but lost time to continue the siege of those two cities, and that 
the year of his command was near expiring. Acilius agreed with 
him; but being ashamed to raise the siege, he left Quintius at 
liberty to act as be pleased. The latter advancing near the walls a 
second time, tlie mournful criea were again heard, and the citizen! 
besought him to take compassiou of tliem. Quintius, by a sign 
with his band, bid them send deputies to him; when immediat^y 
Phsntiss and the principal citizens came out, and threw themselves 
at his teet. Seeing them in that humble posture ; " Your calami- 
ty," says he, '> banishes from ray mind all thoughts of resentment 
and revenge. You now lind that all things have happened as I 
fijretold you they would; and you have nut the consolation of being 
able to say, that none of these misfortunes were owing to your- 
oalves. But destined a* I am, by Providence, to preserve Greece, 
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yonr in^tituda •ball not cancel m; inclination to do food. De- 
pute therefore some peiEunB to the consul, and beg a truce for u 
much time as may suffice for KUduie Hjubassadora to Rone, in 
order to malie your BUbmisBioDB to tlie senate. 1 will lie yoor 
meiliator and advocate with the consuL" They followed Quintius'a 
advice in every thine. The consul granted them a truce, broke up 
the siege, and marched back his aimy to Phocis. 

King Philip sent ambassadors to Rome, to cDngrutakte the Ro- 
inaUB on tlie happy success of this campugn, and to offer presents 
■nd sacrifices to the gods in the C^itol. iTiey were received there 
witb the highest marks of distinction, and the Romans gave up to 
them Demetrias, the.son of Philip, who had been a hostage in their 
city. Thus ended the war which the Romans carried ou Bgainst 
Aniiochua in Greece. 

SECT. VII. 

MrunMci, adatinl at Antfoehni'i llm, !• Onlaai by Uvtai. L. SdplD, the iww 
OHiwil, h ■pimjnifd ID uny on the war mnliM Aiulocliia. Sclpto AfriclBui, lila 
broihcr.KivuuiHlerblin. The Rboifliiu delCM Hunibil In <■ kh Oghl. TlKcr«- 
nil lUbc^teB agmliHl Anibochiw,mml cnnaa into Asia- He^liui RiffiHl vkioryover 
him lieu- Hijtimlik- The kliiE^iilHHliia h pence ; mid fivaup^bf a Irvaly, UI Alia 

A. M. 3813. Whihit the afFsirs 1 have mst related wem 

Ani. J, u. lal. passing in Greece,* Antiochua lived easy and ub- 

disturbed in Ephesue, relying on the a^sutances of his flatterers and 
courtiers, that he had no reason to be under any apprehensions from 
the Romans, who (they declared] did not intend to cross into Asia. 
Hannibal was the only person capable of rousing him from this 
lethargy- He told the king plainly, that instead of entertaining 
vain hopes, and Buffering liimself to lie lulled asleep by irration^ 
and improbable discourse, he might be assured, that he would soon 
be forced to fight the Romans Doth by sea and land, in Asia, and 
for Asia; and Uiat he must resolve, either to renounce the empire 
of it, or to defend it sword in hand, against enemies, who aepireid at 
no less than the conquest of the whi^ world. 

The king then became sensible of the great danger he was in, 
and immediately sent orders to hasten the march of tie troops from 
the East which were not yet arrived. He also fitted out a fieet, 
embarKed, ond sailed to the Cheisonesus. He there fortified 
Ly8imacliia,ScBtos,AbydoB,and other cities in that nei^hbonrhood, 
10 pievent the Romans from crossing into Asia by the Hellespont! 
and thia being done, he returned to EpheaoB. 

Here it was renilved, in a great council, to venture a naval en- 
gagement. Polyxenides, admiral of the fleet, was ordered to go in 
search of C. Livtua, who commanded that of the Romans, wudl 
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was jiut befoTS arrWed in the M^ea^ sea, and to attack it. Tbey 

met near muunt Curyclius in loDia. The battle was fought wiu 
great brivery on buth Eiiiee; but at laat Polyxeiiides was beaten, 
and obliged to tly. Ten of his sbipa wereaunk, thirteen taken, and 
he escaped with the rest to Ephesus. The Romana sailed iato Iba 
h:irbour of Cans, in jEtolia, drew their ahipa ashore, and rortified 
with a strong iutrencliment and rampart, the place where they laid 
them up for the whole winter. 

Antiochus,* at the time this happened, was in Magnesia, asEem- 
bling his land forces. News being brousbt that his feet was 
defeated, he marched towardi the coast, and resolved to equip an* 
other so powerfu!, as might be able to preserve the empire of those 
seas. For tiiis puipoae, he refitted such ships a^ had been brought 
off, reinforced tneni with new ones, and sent Hannibal into Syria, 
to &tch those of Syria and PhtEnicia. He also gave part of the 
army to Seleucus his «on, whom be sent into iGtofia, to watch the 
Roman fleet, and awe all the country round, and marched in pei^ 
son with the rest into winter-quarters in Phrygii 



Dkiring '.hese transactions,! the £tolian ambasBBdors arrived at 
Rome, where they pressed to be admitted to an audience, because 
the truce was near expirinff. Quintiua, who was returned from 
Greece, employed all his influence in their favour. But he found 
the senate very much exasperated against the £toUans. Thoj 
were considered not as common enemies, but ee a people so very 
uncivilized and unsocial that it would be Co no purpose to conclude 
BO alliance with tliem. After several days' debate, in which they 
were neither allowed nor refuted peace, two proposals were made 
to them, and left to their option; these were, either to submit en- 
tirely to the will of the senate, or to pay 1000 talents.l and to oc- 
knowledse all those tor their friends or enemies, who were such 
to the Romans. As the jEtolians desired to know particularly 
bow far they were to submit to the will of the senate, no express 
answer was made to them. They therefore withdrew without ob- 
taining any thin^, and were ordered to leave Rome that very day, 
and Italy in a fortnight. 

A.M. 3814. i The next year the Romans gave the corn- 

Ant J. c.iw. mandofthe land armies, which Acilius had be- 

fore, to L. Cornelius Scipio, the new consul, under whom Scipio 
Africanua, his brother, had o&red to serve as lieutenant. The 
senate and people of Rome were very desirous of trving, whether 
of the two, Scipio or Hannibal, the conqueror or tne conquered, 
would be of the greater service to the army in which he should 
fieht. The command of the fleet, which Livius had before, was 
given to L. jfimilius Regillna. 
The consul being arrived in £tolia, did not trifie away his tioM 
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in befliwi^ one town after another; but, voolly attentive to hb 
princip^ view, after granting the ftoiians a six mouths' trace, in 
order that the; might have nill time for sending a second embas^ 
to Rome, he resolved to march liia Ataty through Thessaly, Mace* 
donia. and Thrace, and from thence to cross over into Afia. How- 
ever, he thought it adviaeable previously to inform hiioself how 
Philip might stand affected. This prince gave the army such k 
reception as might be expected from the mosi faithful and most 
cealous ally. At its arrival, as well ea departure, he furnished it 
with all necesaary refreshments and supplies, with a truly loyal 
munificence, tn the entertainments which he jnade for the consul,* 
his brother, and the chief officers of the Romans, he diecovered an 
eaay, graceful air ; and such a politeness as was very pleasing ta 
Scipio Africanns. For this great man, who excelled in every 
thing, wat not an enemy to certain elegance of manner? and nohfe 
generosity, provided they did not degenerate into luxury. 

The praise which Livy gives Scipio in this place, is also verj . 
honourable to Phihp. He liad at ttuit time lor his guests, the mort 
illuHrious personasfes in the world, a Roman consul, and at the same 
time general of the armies of that republic j and what was still 
more, Scipio Africanus, that consul's brother. Profusion is usual, 
and in some measure pardonable, on these occasiona; end yet no- 
thing of that hind appeared in the reception which Philip gave to 
his guests. He regaled them in such a manner as became a great 
prince ; and with a magnificence that suited their (dignity and his 
own, which, however, at the same time was far from discovering 
the least pomp or ostentation, and was much heightened by his en- 
gaging demeanour, and by the care he took to set before bis guesta 
wiSi taste and decorum whatever might be most aereeable to 
tliem. " Multa in eo dexteritaa et humanitas visa." These pei^ 
■onal qualities, m the opinion of Scipio, did Philip greater honour, 
and gave his guests a more advantageous idea of him, than the 
most Bumptuous profusion could have done. This excellent tasta 
on both sides, so uncommon in prmces and great men, is a fine 
model for persons of their high rank. 

The consul and his brother, in return for the noble and generoua 
reception which Philip had given the army, remitted him in the 
name of the Roman people, wTjo bad invested them with fullpowena 
for that purpose, the remainder of the eum he was to pay them. 

Philip seemed to. make it his duty,ae well as pleasure, to accon>> 

Eany the Roman army, and to supply it with necessaries of every 
ind, not only iti Macedonia, hut as far as Thrace. His experience 
how much the Roman foices were superior to his own, and hia 
inabUitytusliake off the yoke of obedience and submission, alwayi 
grating to kings, obliged him to cultivate the good opimon uf a 
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pecuile on whom his future fkte depended ; and it waa wise in him 
to tlo that with a good grace, which he wouid otherwise in soma 
measure have been obliged to do. For in reality it was ecarca 
pOHHible for him not to retain a very strong resentment a ffainst the 
Romans, on account of the condition to which the; had reduced 
bim ; tbr kinsiB are never able to accustom themselves to depend 
on and submit to others. 

In the mean time the Roman fleet advanced towards Thrace,* 
to favour the passage of the consul's troops into Asia. Polyxe- 
nides, Antiochua'B admiral, who was a Rhoilian exile, by a strata- 
gem, defeated PausistratuB, who commanded the Rhodian fleet, 
which had been sent to the assistance of the Romans. He at- 
tacked him by surprise in the harbour of Samoa, and burnt or 
sud1( nine-and-twenty of bia ships; and Pausiatratua himself lost 
bia life in this engagement. The Rhodians, so far from being 
diacooiaged by this great lose, meditated only how to revenge it. 
Accordingly, with incredible diligence, they fitt«d out a more pow- 
erful fleet than the former. It joined that of ^miliua, and both 
fleets sailed towards Elea, to aid Eiimenes, whom Seleucus was 
besieging in his capital. This succour arrived very seasonably, 
Eamenes being just on the point of being reduced by the enemy. 
Dtophanes, the AcIikho, who had formal himaelf under the fa- 
mous Philap<Bmen, obliged the enemy to raise the sege. He had 
entered the city with 1000 foot, and 100 horae. At the head of 
his own troops only, and in sight of the inhabitants, who did not 
dare to follow him, he performed actions of euch extraordinary 
bravery, as obliged Seleucus at length to raise the siege, and quit 
the country. 

The Rhodian fleet being afterwards detached in quest of Han- 
nibal.f wlio was bringing to the king that of Syria and Phinnicia, 
the Rhodians singly tbught him on the couts of Pamphyho. By 
the goodness of their ajiipa, and the dexterity of tlieir seamen, 
they defeated that great captain, drove him into the port of ]Ue< 
^iate, near Pataraj and there blocked him rrp bo close, that it was 
ininossible for him to act, or be of any aervice to the king. 

The news of this defeat came to Antiochus, much about the 
tlms that advice was brought, that the Roman consul was advanc* 
inaf by haaty marches into Macedonia, and was preparing to past 
the Hellespont, and enter Asia. Antiochus then aaw the imminent 
danger lie was in, and made haste to take all possible methods for 
preventing it. 

Ha sent ambassadors to Prusjas,t king of Bitbynia, to inforia 
him of the d«sign which the Romans iiad of entering Asia. They 
were ordered to display, iu the strongest terms, the faltt! cooss- 
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qiMBMa <^ tint M ta rpriae: that tbey were coming'witb i devtgn 
to deHtroy all the kingly g^vemmenta in the world, and leave no 
oth'ir empire than that of the Roidbds: that &]\er havine EubdueJ 
Philip anti Nabie, they were now preparing to attack Eim: that 
ehoulil he have the ill fortune to be overcome, the conflagration 
■preading, would booh reach Sithynii: that aa to Eumenes, no aid 
could be expected from him, as he had voluntarily submitted him- 
wlf, and put orj Che chains of the Romans with hie ovm bands. 
_ Tliese motives bad made a great impreEeion on Prusiaa ; but the 
lettora which he received at the aame time from Scipio the conenl 
and his brother, contributed very much to remove hia fears and sus- 
picions. The latter represented to him, that it was the constant 
practice of the Romans, to bestow the greatest honouts on eucfa 
Kings as sought their alliance ; and be mentioned several esamptes 
of that kind, in which he himself had been concerned. He eaid, 
that IQ Spain, several princes, who, before they were favoured with 
the protection of the R«mans, had made a very inconaiiterable figure, 
were since become great kings : that Masauissa had not onlylieeii 
restored to his kingdom, but iJiat the dominions of Sypbax had been 
added to it, whereby he was become one of the most powerful po- 
tentates of the universe: that Philip and Nabis. though vanquisbed 
by QulntiuB.hsd neverthelesa been suflered to sit peaceably on thelt 
thrones; that in the preceding year the tribute which Philip bad 
■greed to pay, was remitted, and hia son, who was a hostage in 
Rome, sent back to bira ; that as to Nabia, he would have been oa 
the throne at that time, hod he not kjst his lite by the treacliery of 
the ^tolians. 

The arrivalof Livius, who had commanded the fieet,and whom the 
Romans had sent aa their amhassador to Prusiaa, fully determined 
him. He made it clear to him, wlich party might natutaUy he ex- 
pected to be victoriouB : and how much safer it would be for him to 
rely on the friendship of tlie Romans than on that of Aniiochus. 

The king being disappobted of the hopes he had entertained of 
bringing over Prusias to his interest, now meditated only how he 
might iMEt oppose the passage of tlie Romans into Asia, and prevent 
its being made the seat of war. He imagined that the most effec- 
tual way to do thia, would be, to recover the empire of the seas, of 
which he had been almost dispossessed by the loss of the two battlet 
related above ; that then he might employ his Heets assinst whom, 
and in what mamier he pleaeed : and that il would be rnipossibk foi 
the enemy to transport an army into Asia by the Hellespont, or by 
any other way, when hia Heets BhouM be wholly employed to pre- 
vent it. Antiochus therefore resolved to hazard a aecond batUe, 
and for that purpose went to Ephesus, where hia fleet lay. He tliere 
reviewed it, put it in the beat condition he was able, furnished it 
abundantly with all things necessary to another engagement, and 
Knt it once more under the coaunuid of Polyzenides, in quest of 
the enemy, with ordsn to fight them. Wbu detenniMd bii tMo 
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(Ution was, hie having received advice that a great part of the Rho- 
iiaj) fleet continued near Patara; and that king Qumenes had Bailed 
with his whole Beet to the CherBonasiia, to jom the conaul. 

Polyxeoidea came up with jEmilios and tne Romans near Myoa- 
Dcaus, a maritime city of Ionia, and attacked tlieir fleet with as little 
•ucceasos before. iEmihusobtoined a complete victory, and obhged 
faim to retire to Epheaua, after having sunk or burnt twenty-nine 
of his ships, and taken thirteen. 

Antiochus was so struck with the news of this defeat,* that Jn 
seemed entirely disconcerted ; and as if he liad been on a sudden 
deprived of hie senses, he took such measures as were evidently 
contrary to his interest. In his consternation, he sent orders for 
withdrawing hia forces out of Lysimachia and the other cities of 
the HellespoDt.toprevent their falling into the hands of the enemy, 
who were marching towards those parts, with a design of crossing 
into Asia ; whereas, the only means that remained to hinder this, 
irould have been to leave those troops in the places wiiere they 
were. For Lysimachia bein? strongly fortified, might have held 
out a long siege, perhaps tifl the vnnter waa very Air advanced, 
which would have greatly incommoded the enemy, by the want of 
provisions and forage; andduring that interval, he might have taken 
meaeures for an accommodation with the Romans. 

He not only committed a great error in drawing his tbrces out of 
those places at a time when they were most necessary in them, but 
did It in BO precipitate a manner, that his troops left all the ammii< 
□itioii and provisions [of both which he had laid ap very consider- 
able quantities) behind them in those cities. By this meaos, when 
the Romans entered them, they found ammunition and provisions in 
such gmat plenty, that they seemed to have been prepared expressly 
for the use of their army; and, at the same time, the passage of the 
Hellespont was so open, that they carried over their army without 
the least opposition, at that very part where the enemy might have 



the Scriptiiree, that when God is determined to punish and destroy a 
kingdom, he deprives either the kine, his coramouders, or ministers, 
of counsel, (irudence, and courage. With this he makes the prophet 
Isaiah threaten his people. " Por,t behold, the Lord, the Lord of 
Hosts, doth take away from Jerusalem, and from Judah, the stay 
and staff.— The mighty man, and the man of war, the judge, and 
the prophet and the prudent, ahd the ancient. The captain of fifty, 
. and the honjurable man, and the counsellor, and the cunning arti- 
ficer, and tlie eloquent orator." — But a very remarkable circuni- 
stance is, thit the Pagan historian says here expressly, and repeats 
it twice, thai" God took away the kiiig'sjudgment.t and overthrew 

•LiT.I. iii\tt, n. 31 AwLan. InByr.p-lOt. t l«i>li Ui. 1-3. 
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Wn Tfwiym : I riiiiithTiinif " rniji hn. " thtt ilirn jnhnppriHT. irhrn mm 
Itn maa tJie point of falling into some great calamitj." The ez- 
prosflonia veryatrong; " God overthrew the king's reason." He 
took from Min> that is, he isfiwed bira, sound senee, prudence, and 
judnssDt : he baniihed from his mind every saluULry thought ; he 
coDlused bim, >i)tl made him even averse to all the good counoel 
tiMt could be given him. Tbia ia what David beaought God to do 
with regard to Ahitophel,* Abaalom'a miniater ; " O Lord, I pi«T 
thee, turn the counael of Ahitophel into foolislineas." The word 
in the Latin veraion is very atrong, infataa .- the import of which ia, 
how prudent soever his counaela may be, make them appear foolish 
and atiqiid to Absalom ; and they accordingly did appear ao. "And 
Absalom and all the men of larael said, T& counsel of Uusbai, the 
Archite, is better than the counael of Ahitophel ; for the Lord had 
appointed to defeat the good counsel of Ahitophel, to the intent that 
the Lord might bring evil upon Absalom." 

The Roman«,t being come into Asia, halted aome time at Troy 
which they considersa as the cradle whence they sprung, and ai 
tlieii primitive country, from whence ^neaa had set out to settle in 
Italy. The consul offered up eacriScee to Minerva, who presided 
over the citadeL Both parties were overjoyed, much afler the sama 
manner aa fathers and children, who meet oAer a long aeparation. 



had been jK wac a iie d by their anceators, imagined they saw Troy ri 
out of its ashes in greater splendour than ever. On the other sine, 
the Romana were mfinitely delighted to see tbemeetves in the an- 
cient abode of their forefathers, who had given birth to Rome ; and 
to contemplate the temples and statues oftbe deities which they bad 
in common with that city. 

When advice was brought to Antiochus that the Romans had 
passed the UeUeapont,^ be began to think himself undone. He 
would now have been very glad to deliver liimself from a war in 
which he bad engaged rashly, and without examming seriously ail 
its cooaequences. This made him resolve to send an embasay to 
tlie Romana, to propose conditions of peace. A reU^oua ceremony 
bad retarded the march of their army, it having halted fur several 
days that were festivals at Rome,inwhic)i theaacred shiel da, called 
Ancilia, were carried in solemn procession with ereat pomp. Scipio 
Aiiicanua, who was one of the Saiii, or priesla of Mars, whose of1i<w 
was to keep thrae ahieida. had not cioaeed the sea yet ; for being 
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one of the Saffi, be conld not leave th« place where the fbRtival «u 
Holemnizmg, bo Ihit the anoy was obliged to wait for him. What 
m pitj it WBfl, that peTsona of so much religion were do better illU' 
minated, and did Dot direct their worship to more proper ofajecti ! 
Xhis dfllav ga,ife the king some hopes ; for he had imngined that the 
Ramans, unmediatelyi^n their arrival in Asia, would have attack- 
ed him oQ a sudden. Besides, the character he had heard ofScijuo 
AfricanuB, of his greatneBs of soul, his generosity and clemency to 
those he had conquered both in Spain and Africa, c"ve him hopea 
tbat this great man, now satiated with elory, would not be averse 
to ao accommodation ; especially as he had apresent to make him, 
which cotild not but be infinitely agreeable. Thie was hie own Eon, 
■. child, who had been taken at sea, as he wan going in a boat from 
Chalcis to Oreum, according to Livy. 

Herachdes, of Byzantium, who was the spokesman ' "' ~~ 



tween his master and the Romans, now made him hope lor snccen 
in the present; because all the difficulties which had hitherto pre* 
•ented their takine effect, were entirely removed : that the kmg, 
to put a st^ to the complaints of his still keepin? possesBioa of 
any city in Europe, bad abandoned LyHimachia; that as to Smyr. 
na, Lampeacus, and Alexandria in tlie Troad, he was ready to give 
them up to the Romans, and any other city belonging to their 
allies which they should demand of him ; that he would consent to 
pay to the Romans half the 'ipensee of this war. He concludel 
with exhortii^ them to call to mind the uncertainty and vicisaitudl! 
of human allairs, and not lay too great a stress on their present . 
prosperity: that they ought to rest satisfied with making Europe, 
whose extent was so immense, the boundariesof their empire: that 
if they were ambitionB of joining some part of Asia to it. the kin^ 
would acquiescewith their deaire, provided that the limits of it were 
clearly settled. 

The ambassador imagined that these proposals, which seemed so 
advantageous, could not be rejected ; but the Romans judged dif- 
ferently. With r^ard to the expenses of the war, as the kmg- had 
very unjustly been the occasion of it, they were of opinion that he 
ought to detifay the whole ; they were not satisfied with his with- 
drawing the ganisona he had in Ionia and £totia ; bat pretended 
to restore liberty to all Asia, in the same manner as they had done 
to Oreece, which could not be effected unless the king abandoned 
all Ana on this side mount Tanrus. 
-^ Herachdes, not being able to obtain any thin^r "• f'^ piiblic audU 
ence, endeavoured, punuant to his instructions, to conciliate in pri- 
vate Scipio Africanus. He began by assuring him, that the king 
- would restore him his sou without ransom. Afterwards, being 
vaty litUe acquainted with Scipb's greatnen of aoul, and the cha* 
nct«r of tbe Roniuu, he promiaed him a laig* mim of aioiiaj, and 
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•Morad him tint bs mu^entirelj dispoae oTall thiiifB in tlMkiag*! 
power if he could mediate & peace for him. To these overtiina, 
Scipio made the following answer; "I am not aurprised to find fou 
i^ontnt both of m; character and thai of the Bomazis, aa jou ore 
unsxiquainted even with the coaditiona of the prince who sent jaa 
hither. If, as you tsaett, the iincertauitf of the fate of arma should 
prompt ue to grant you peaceupoa eaMer terms, jour sovereign ou^t 
to have kept pusseuion of Lysimachta, in order to have shut ua out 
of the CbersoDCBUaj or else he aught to have met us in the Helle- 
nmut to have disputed our passage into Asia. But, by abandoning 
them to UB, he put the yoke on hia own neck; 00 that all he now 
has to do, is to submit to whatever conditiona we shall think &t to 
prescribe. Among the several ofiers be makes me, 1 cannot but be 
•tronzty affected with that which relatea to the giving me back atj 
•on ; 1 hope the rest will never have the power to tempt me. A* a 
private man, I can prouuse to preserve eternally the deepest eeose 
of gratitude, (or ao preciouis a gift as he offers me in my sou ; but ■■ 
a public one, he miut eipecl uothiog from me. Go, therefore, and 
teU him, in my name, that the best counsel I can give liim, is to Ipj 
down his arms, and not reject any articles of peace which may b4 
proposed to him. This is the beet advice I can give him aa a good 
and faithful friend." 

Antiochua thought that the Romans could not have preacribad 
harder conditions had they conquered Mm, and such a peace ap- 
peared to him aa fatal as the moat unfortunate war. He therefor* 
prepared for a battle, as the Romans did also on their side. 

The king was encamped at Thyatlra, where hearing that Snipia 
lay ill at Elea, he sent his son to him. This was a remedy that 
operated both on the body and mind, and restored both joy and 
health to the sick and afflicted father. After embracing hun a long 
time in his arms, " Go," says he to the envoys, " and thank the king 
from me, and tell him that at present the only testimony I can give 
him of my gratitude is, to advise him not to fight till he beaia of my~ 
being arrired in the camp." Perhaps Scipio thought, that a delay 
of some days would give the king anopportunity of reflecting mora 
seriously than he ha^ hitherto £)i», and incline him to conuude a 
solid peace. 

Altiiough the superiority of Antiochus's forces, which were much 
more uumerous than those of the Romans, might be a powerfiil 
motive to induce himto venture a battle immediately; nevertbaless, 
the wisdom and authority of Scipio, whom he considered as his laat 
refuge in case any calamitous accident should befall him, prevailed 
over the former consideration. He passed the Phrygian river (it is 
t}iou?bt to be the Hermus,} and posted himself near Magneua, at 
the foot of mount Sipylus, where he fortified bis camp so strongly, 
as not to fear being attacked in it. 

The consul foDowed noon siler. The anmaa continued severa] 
days la sight, duriag whiJi Antiocbus did not once move out of ha 
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camp. Hia arm; coaeisted of 70,OCH)foot, 1S,0DD)iorGe,uid My< 
four elephnntH. That of the Romans was composed, in the whole, 
of but 30,000 men, and Bixteen elephants. The consul, finding 
that the king kept quiet, summooed his council, to debate on tvbat 
waa to be done, in case he should penist in retneing to venture a 
battle. He represeoted, that as the winter was at hand, it would 
be necessary, notwithstanding the severitv of the eeason, tor the 
soldiers to keep the field; or, if the; should go into winter-qtiar- 
lers, to discontinue the war dll the year following. The Romsni 
never showed so much contempt for an enemy as on this occasion; 
they ail cried aloud, that it would be proper to march immediately 
agninst the enemy; to take advantage of the ardour of the troops, 
who were ready to force the palisades, and pass the intrenchments, 
to attack the enemy in their camp, in case they would not quit it. 
There is some probability that the consul was desirous of anticipat- 
'jig the arrival of his brother, since his presence only would have 
considembly diminished the glory of his success. 

The neit day, the consul, afler viewing the situation of the camp, 
advanced with bis army towards it in order of battle. The king, 
&ani^ that a longer delay would lessen the courage of his own 
soldiers, and animate the enemy, at last marched out with hu 
troops, and both sides prepared for a decisive battle. 

Every thing was uniform enough in the consul's army, with re* 
card to the men as well as arms. It coDsisted of two Roman 
Prions, of 5400 men each, and two such bodies of Latine infimtry. 
The Romans were posted in the centre, and the Latines in the two 
wings, the left of wnich extended towards the river. The first line 
of the centra was composed of pikemen,* or HattaH, th^ second of 
I'rmdpei, and the third oTTriarii; tiieee, ^roperl^ speaking, com- 
posed the main body. On the side of the right wmg, to cover and 
■>iataiu it, the consiU had posted on the same line, 3000 Achcan in- 
fantry and auxiliary forces of Eumenes; and, in a column, 3000 
horae, BOO of which belonged to Eumenes, and the rest to the Ro- 
mans. He posted at the extremity of this wing, the light-armed 
Trallians and Cretans. It was not thought necessary to strengthen 
the left wing in this manner, because the river snd its banks, which 
were very steep, seemed a sufficient rampart. Nevertheless, four 
squadrona of horse were posted there. To guard the camp, they 
left 2000 Macedonians and Thracians, who fcllowed the aimy as 
vtdunteers. The sixteen elephants were posted behind the Triarii, 
by way of reserve, and as a rear-guard. It was not thought pro- 

Et to oppose them to those of ttae enemy, not on)y because the 
ter were greatly superior in number, but because the African 
elephants, which were the only ones the Romans had, were very 
much inferior both in size and itrcngth to tliose of lndia,and there- 
fore were not able to oppose them. 

•ThtKIrelhc nunii's of thi' thnt- tltmn'nl l-pdlninf UUIF^ of which IlM InABtll 
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Tbfl king'! tnny' wu more varied, both «• to the diifenmi tn> 
tioH which composed it, and the disparitj of theii anna. Sixteen 
tbouaand foot, umed eAbt the Macedonian fasbuin, who conqiosed 
the phalanx, fbrmed alto the main body. This phalanx was dinded 
into tea bodiea, each of SRj men in front by thirty-two deep, and 
tiro «lephaiita were poeted in each of tbe intervals which separated 
tham. This fbrmed the principal atren^h of the sraij. The sight 
alone of the elephants ioapiied terror. Their size, which in itself 
was very ranarkable, wu increased by the om&ment of the ir headst 
uid their plumes of feathers, which were embeUiahed with gold, 
silver, purple, and ivory j vain ornaments, which invite an enemy 
bv the hopes of plunder, and are na defence to an nrmy. The 
elephants carried towers on their backs, in wliich were tour fight- 
ing men, besides the guides. To the right of this phalanx, was 
drawn up in a column, part of the cavalry, 1500 Asiatic Gauls, 
3030 cuirasuers completely armed, and 1000 horse, the flower of 
' the Medea and other neighbouring' nations. A body of sixteen 
elephants were posted next in files. A little beyond was the kiug's 
regiment, composed of the Argyraspides, so culed from their anna 
bemg of silver. After them 1200 Dohe, to whom 3500 Mysiann 
were joined. All these were bowmen. Then 3000 light-armed 
Cretans and Trallians. Tbs riofht wing was closed by 4000 slingers 
and archers, balfCjrteans and half Elymieans. The left wing was 
drawn up much iStei the same manner, except that before part of 
the cavalry, the chariots, armed with scythes, were posted, with 
the camels, mounted b^ Arabian bowmen, whose thin swords [in 
order that the riders might reach the enemy fVom the back of these 
beasts] were six feet long. The king, commanded the right. Be- 
teucu j hia son, and Antipater his nephew, the lefl ; and uree lieu- 
tenant-generals the main body. 

A thick fog rising in the morning, the sl^ ^w so dark, that ir 
was not possible for the king's soldiers to distinguish one another, 
and act in concert, on account of their great extent; and the damj^ 
occasioned by this fog, softened very much tlie bow-stringB, tfaa 
sUngs, and thongs* which were used for throwing javelins. The 
Romans did not sutler near so much, because they used scarce onj 
but heavy arms, swords, and javelins ; and as the front of theil 
army was of less extent, they could the easier see one another. 

The chariots, armed with scythes, which Antiochus had flattered 
himself would terrify the enemy, and throw them into confusion, 
first occauoned the defeat of his own forces. King Bumenes. who 
knew both where their stren^h and weakness lay, opposed to 
them the Cretan archers, the shngers, and cavalry, who discharged 
javelins, commanding them to charge them, not in a body, but In 
small platoons ; and to pour on them, from everv quarter, a showei 
of darts, atoues, and javelins ; ahoiiting as loud as pnssihk all lb* 
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«1i9e-. The hones, frightened at these shonts, mo awiy with tba 

'""'■"' — '" BConr the fields on ali-siiie3, and turn ageiuat their 6wn 
I well OS the camets. Thst empty terror thus netoOved, 
y'iflE;''t hand to hand. :'■'*' 

^ , Jilt this soon proved the destruction of the'.km^'B tymjx tor the 
MMips which were posted near these charidti^ having been broken 
ihidi'pdt .to Bight b J their disorder, left eteiy. part naked and de- 
\.:'^QeIeM, eiien to thb very cuinssieiv. The Roman Cavalry vigor- ~ 
y.wuBly- charging the '- Utter, it was impossible for them to etand Iha 
jihock, BO that they were broken immediately, many of them being 
C Jfi^ed'on tlie^apoti because the weight of their arma would'ixjt per- 
'l._jitt Aem t'ci'fiy.. ^The whole left wing was routed, which epread 
-.-Wi'^larm through the main body, formed by the phalanx, and threw 
^ into disorder. And now the Roman legions charged it with ad- 
vaiita«)/t the soldiers who composed the phalanx not having an 
-^[lOjCtuiuty to use their long pikea^ because those who fed had 
t^en jefuge amonest them, and prevented their acting, whilst the 
■'.ttomsns poured their javelins upon them from all sides. The ele- 
iSpbaiits drawn up in the intervals of the phalanx were of no service 
,}(>>lt. The Roman soldiers, who had been used to fight in the 
'<^rs. in Africa against those animals, had learned how to avoid 
"^fhsJ^/ippetuoeity, either by piercing their sides with their javelins, 
Si!^*<j*painatringing them with their swords. The first ranks of 
'. ,lllif jpUalanx were therefore put into disorder ; and the Romans 
''tfm ji^n the point of surrounding the rear ranks, when advice 
;-'VgpM^i)Sht that their left wing was in Great danger. 
-l^^^V"^^"^' "ho had observed that the flanks of this leftwinr 
iKTBj{i].ite uncovered, and that only four squadrons of horse had 
■ li»eA3>M't^d near it, as it was supposed to be sufficiently defended 
t likHlV i^er, had charged it with his auxiliary forces wd his heavy- 
. aiWd horse, not only in front but in flank ; because the four 
~.B<^^tfona^ being unable to withstand the charge of all the enemy's 
■cl&Ur^.'had' retired towards the main body, and left open their 
.>UTmd'iiear the river. The Roman cavalry having been put into 
-Sfcorfleri'the intantrv soon followed it, and were driven as far aa 
..^bt^Qitmi- Marcus JCmihus, a military tribune, had staid to guard 
'■-.^^•patbp, Seeing the Romans fljdng towards it, he marched out 
'/at^e'ho&d of all his troops to meet them, and reproached them 
. irab their cowardice and ignominious flight. But this was not all, 
vfer he commanded his soldiers to kill the foremost of those that 
''fled,.an<t all who refused to face about against the enemy. This 
or^r'teing given so seasonably, and immediately put in executiim, 
haa.the:de0ired eSbct. The stronger fear prevailed over the lew. 
Those, who were flying,first halt, and afterwards return to the bat- 
tle. -And now .lEmilius, with his body of troops, which consisted 
of -90M brave, well disciplined men, opposes the king, who was 
pp9UiD([ vigorously those who fled. Attaltu, the brother of Bmne- 
bot biviDg qnitted the right wing, on his receiving advice that tht 
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Itti WM deftated, flew to it my Belfloaabl; with 200 botse. An- 
tiochut, being now charged on eierynde, turned his horse, and 
ratirod. Thua the Romuu having dere&ted the two wings, ad- 
vance forward over the heaps of sMin, as far as the king's camp, 
Bud plunder it. 

It has been observed,* that the manner in which the king drew 
np his phalanx, was one of the caoses of his lonng the batue. Id 
tiiia body the chief Bttength of hia armj conaisted, and it had 
hitherto been thought invincible. It was composed entirely of 
veteran, stout, and well disciplined soldiers. To enable this phK> 
loni to do hiia greater service, he ought to have giren it less depth, 
and a ereater fronti whereas, in drawing them up thiity-two deep, - 
be rendered half of them of no use ; and filled up the rest of the 
front with new-raised troops, without courage and experience, who 
coQsequentlr could not be depended on. In this, however, Antio- 
chua luid only observed the method in which Philip and Alexander 
used to draw u^ their phalanx. 

Tliere fcU this day, as well in the battle as in the pnrsuit and ths 
plimderofthecarap, 50,000 foot, and 4000 horse; 1400 were taken 
prisoners, and fifteen elephants, with their guides. The Rnmana 
lost but 300 foot and twanty-four horse. Twenty-five of Burae- 
nea's troopers were killed. By this victory the Romans acquired 
aU tlie cities of Asia Uinor, which now submitted voluntarily to 

Aatiochus withdrew to Sardis, with as many of his forces ^tip 
had escaped the slaughter as he could assembie. From that city 
he marched to Celteos in Phrvgia, whither he heard that hia son 
9n]euciu had fled. He fomid liiin there, and both passed mount 
Taurus, with th^ utmost diligence, in order to reach Syria. 

Neither Hmnlbal nor Scipio Africaniis were in this battle. - The 
former was blocked up by the Rhodiansin Pamphylia, with the Sy- 
rian fleet; and the latter lay ill in Elea. 

Tlie instant Antiochua was arrived at Antioch.f he sent Antipnter, 
his brother's son, and Zeuxis, who had governed Lydia and Phrygia 
under him, to the Romans, in order to sue for peaca. They fouod 
the consul at Sirdis, with Scipio Africanus fais brother, who was' 
recovered. They applied Chemselvea to the latter, who presen^d 
them to the consul. They did not endeavour to excuse Antiochns 
in any manner; and only sued humbly, in his name, for peace. 
" Yon have always," said they to him, "pardoned with greatness of 
mind the kings and nations you have conquered. How much more 
should you be induced to do tlus, after a victory which gives yon 
the empire of the universe? Heuceibrward,being become eci" . 
the gods, lay aside all eniiooeity against mortals, and make tii . guOd 
of the human race your sole study for the future." 
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Tlie cooncil was aummoned upon this eEnbuiy, edA after hat^ot 
aeriously examined the afiair, the ambasaadorB weracailed in. SdiHO 
At'ricanuH spoke, and acquainted them withwiiat had been leaalvM- 
He Slid, that aa the Romans did not lufier themselves to be de- 

Eressed b; adversity, on the other side, they were never too ehted 
y prosperity; that therefore they would not insbt upon any other 
demands, than those they had made before the battle ; that Antio- 
chus should evacuate all Asia on thic side mount Taurus: that ha 
should pay all the ezpeneea of the war, which were computed at 
15,000 Euboic talents,'' aud tlie payments were settled as follows; 
600 taients down, 3500 when the senate should have ratified the 
treaty, and the rest in twelve years, 1000 talents in each year: that 
he should pay Eumenes the 400 talents he owed hini, and the resi- 
due of a payment on account of corn with which the king of Per- 
gamiiB bis father had furnished the kinr of Syria; and that be should 
dehver twenty hostages, to be chosenTiy the Romans. — He added, 
" The Romans cannot persuade tbemaelvcs, that a prince who gives 
[fannibal refuge is sincerely deeirous of peace. They therefore 
demand that Hannibal be jleUvered up to them, as also Thoas the 
^tolian, wlio was the chiefagent in fomenting this war." All these 
(Jboditions were accepted. 

L. Cotta was sent to Rome with the ambassadors of Antiochus, 
to acquaint the senate with the particnlars of this negotiation, and 
to obtain the ratification of it. Eumenes set out at ute same tinm 
fiir Rome, whither the ambassadors of the cities of Asia went also 
Boon after the 500 talents were paid the cmsul at Epbesus, host- 
ages were given fur tlie rcmaiuder of the payment, sod to secum 
the other articles of the treaty. Antiochus, one of the king's sons, 
wju included among the hostages. — He attorwarda ascended the 
throne, and was surnamed Epiphanes. The instant Hanniba! and 
Thoas received advice that a treaty was negotiating, concluding 
that they should be the victims, they provided for their own safety 
by retiring betbrc it was concluded. 

The j£tolians had before smt ambassadors to Rome, ta solicit an 
accommodation. To succeed the better, they had the sssunnce 
to spread a report in Rome, by a knavish artifice unworthy the 
character they bore, that the two Scipios bad been seized and car- 
ried off at an interview, and that Antiochus had defeated their army. 
Ailerwards, as if this report had been true (and ihey impudently 
declared that it was so,] they assumed a haughty tone in the senate, 
ana seemed to demand a peace ratherthan sue lor it. This showed 
they were not acquainted with the genius and character of the Ro- 
mans, who had reason to be offended with them on other accounts. 
They therefore were commanded to leave Rome that very day, and 
Italy in a fortnight. The Romans received letters frmn the consii. 
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■oon Kfter, bj which it appe&rcd that this report was entirelj 
groundlBBs. 

A.H.38III. The Romiiis* had just before raised H. Fulvius 

AM. J. C. ISO. NohiKor and Cn. Manliug VuJso to the consulate. 

In the diTiBion of the provinceg, ^Gtolia feS by lot to Fulftus, and 
Aaia to Manliua. 

The anisttl of Cotta at Rome, who brought the particulara of the 
victoi7 and treaty of peace, filled the whole city with joj. Prayera 
■Ddaacrificaa were appointM, bj way of thaiikagiving, for three 

After tbia religions Holenmity wail over, the senate immediatelf 
gave aodience, first toEumenea, and afterwards totheambassadorB. 
At this audience, one of the most iinportapt aflaiis that had ever 
been brought before tbe senate, and which concerned all the Gra 
cian cities of Asia, was to be conaidered. It ia well known how 
precious and -dear liberty in general is to all men. But the Greeks 
10 particular were inexpressibly jealousoftlieirs. They considered 
it aa on inheritance, which bad devolved to them from their ances- 
tors ; and as a peculiar privilege that distinguishes them from all 
other nations. And, indeed, the least attention to the Grecian his- 
tory will show that liberty was the great motive and principle of all 
their enterprises and wars; and ia a manner the sou] of their laws, 
customs, and whole frame of ^velnment. Pliilip, and Alexander 
his BOD, gave the first blow to it, and their successors had exceed- 
ingly abridged, and almost extirpated it. The Romans had a little 
before restored it to all the cities of Greece, after the victory tbej 
bad gained over Philip king of Macedonia. The cities of Asia, after 
the defeat of Antiochue, were in hopes of the same indulgence. 
Tbe Rhodlana .had sent ambassadors to Rome, principaDy to solicit 
that favour for the Greeks of Asia; and it was the peculiar interest 
ofking Bumenes to oppose it. Thk was the subject on which the 
Knate were now to debate, the decision of whicn held all Europe 
arid Asia in suBpense. 

Enmenes being lirst admitted to audience, opened bis speech 
with a short compliment to the senate, for the glorious protection 
tbey bad granted him, in freeing himself and bisbrother, when be- 
sieged in Pergamua {the capital of hb kingdom) by Antiochus, and 
in securing his dominions against the unjust enterprises of that 
prince. He afterwards congratulated the Romans on the happy 
Bucceea of their arms both by eea and land ; and on the famous vi-. 
tory tbey had lately gained, by which they had driven Antiochua 
out of Europe, as well as of all Asia situated on this side of mount 
Taurus. He added, that as to himself snd the service he bad en- 
deavoured to do the Romans, he chose rather to have those thi 
related by their generals than by himself. The modesty 
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behaviour was unireTsiiIlj' applaudetl; but be was denred to apacify 

the particularB in which the senate aod people of RotnecouJd obliee 
him, and what ho had to ask of tbiim ; assurii^ liim that lie jnigat 
rely on their good inclinationa towards hiia. He replied, that if tbe 
choice of a recom^ienEe was proposed to him by others, and be ware 
permitted to consult the ienate, he then would be so free as to a«k 
that venerable body, what answer it would be proper for him to 
make, in order that ho might not insist upon immoderate and un- 
reasonabk demands: but that, as it was from the senate that he 
er.pccted whatsoever he could hope for, he thought it most advise- 
able to depend entirely on their eeneroslt f. He was again desired 
to explain himself cleuily and without ambiguity. In this mutual 
contest betweeu pohteaess and respect, Eumenes, not being able 
to prevail with himself to be outdone, quitted tbe asgembly. The 
senate still persisted in their first resolution ; and the reaeon they 
g.ive for it wns, tbat tiie king knew what it beat suited his interest 
to asEc. He therefore was again introduced, and obliged to explain 
himself, 

He then made the following speech : "I sbould have still con- 
tinued silent, did I not know that the Rhodian ambassadors, whom 
you will soon admit to audience, will make such demands as are di- 
rectly contiry to my interest. They will plead, in your presence, * 
the cause of all tlie Grecian cities of Asia, and pretend tbat they 
ought to be declared free. Now, can it be doubted that their in- 
tention in this is, to deprive me, not only of tliose cities which will 
be set tree, but even of such as were anciently tributariee to me; 
and that their view is, by so signal a service, to subject them eflec- 
tually to themselves, under the Bpecious title of confederate cities? 
They will not fait to expatiate strongly on their own disinterested* 
ness ; and to say, that they do not speak for themselves, but merely 
for your glory and reputation. You therefore will certainly not 
eutTer youiselveato be imposed upon by such discourse; uidare far 
trom designing, either to discover an affected inequality toward! 

Sour allies, by liumblins sohie and raising others in an immoderate 
egree; nor to allow better conditions to those who bore armi 
against you, than to such as have always been your frieada and al- 
lies. With regard to my particular pretensions, and my personal 
interest, these I can easily give up ; but as to your kindnee*, and 
tbe marks of friendship wiUi which you have been pleased to honour 
die, I must confess that I cannot, without paiu, see others triumph 
orer me in that particular. Tins is the most precious part of tbe 
inheritance I received from my father, who was the first pot«Dtats 
in all Greece and Asia that had the advantage of concluding an al- 
liance, and of joining in friendship with you ; and who cultivated it 
with an inviolable constancy and fidelity to hia latest breath. Ha 



uf kindness and good wilL In all tlie wars you nui^ in Greece, 
wbether bj sea or land, he constantly followed your attadardH, a»4 
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aided you with all hie forces, wHb each a zeal aaDoceorjouralliea 
can boast. It ma; even be said, that hk attachment to your Jnte- 
KHt, in the last and strongest proof he ^ve of his fidelity, ivaa the 
cause of his death : for the fire and vi^ur with which be exhorted 
the BcBOtiana to ecgaee in alUance with you, occasioned the lata) 
accident that brought him to his etid in a few days. I have alwaya 
thought it my glory and duty to tread in hie steps. It has Dot, in- 
dsed, been possible for me to exceed him Ln zeal and attachment fbr 
youTsemce; but then the posture of affairs, and the war againat 
Antiochus, h«»o furnished me with more opportunities than my 
fkther had, of giving you proofs of this. That prince, so powerfiu 
ia Europe as well aa Asia, ofibred me his daughter in raamaee: ha 
engaged himself to recover all those cities which had revolted fron 
me : he promised to enlarge mv dommtooB considerably, upon con- 
dition that 1 should lom with Mm sgainst you. I will not assume 
any honour to layself from not acceptiug offbrs which tended to 
alienate me from your frieadship ; and, indeed, how would it hare 
been possible finr me to do this? 1 will only take notice of what I 
thought myself bound to do in your lavour, as one who was your 
ancient friend and ally. I assisted your generals both by sea and 
knd, and with a fhr greater number of troope, as well as a muc'n 
jarger quantity of provisions, than any of your eUiee. I was pre- 
sent in all your engagements, and Uiese were many: and have 
spared myoeirno toSs nor dangers. I suffered the hardships of s 
eiege [the most grievous calamity of war,) and was blocked up in 
Pergamus, exposed every moment to the loss of my crown and lile. 
Havmg direngaged myself from this siege, whilet Antiochus on one 
side, and Seleucua his son on the other, were still encamped in my 
dominions; neslectin^ entirely my own interest, I sailed with my 
whole fleet to uie HeUespont, to meet Scipio your consul, purposely 
to assist him in passing it. I never quitted the consul from the time 
of his arrival in Asia ; not a soldier in your camp has exerted him- 
self more than my brother and myseli. No expedition, no battle of 
cavalry, has taken place without me. In the last engagement, 1 
defended the poet which the consul assigned me. I will not asb 
whether in this particular any of your aSiea deserved to be com- 
pared with me. One thing- 1 will be so confident as to assert, that 
I may put myself in paraltel with any of those kings or statee, on 
whom you have bestowed the highest marks of your favour. Ma- 
■inissa had been your enemy before he became your ally. He did 
not come over to you with powerful aids, and at a time when be 
enjc^dthe full possession of hb kingdom; but an exile, driven 
ftora his kingdom; plundered of all his possessions, and deprived of 
all his forces, he fled to your camp, with a squadron of horse, in 
order to seek sn asylum and a refuge in bis misfortunes, Never- 
theiess, because he has since served you faithfully against Syphii 
and the Carthaginians, you have not only restored him to the titrone 
of bis ancestors; but, by bestowing on him ^at part of Syi^Mx'i 
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Kuiffdom, you have made him one of the moat powerful moDkrchf 

of Africa. Whst, therefore, may we not expect from jottt libe- 
raJitj, we, who have ever been j^our allies, and never youi enemies? 
Uy fiLther, my brothers, and myself, have, on all occasions, drawn 
our Bworda in your cause, both by »ea and-UDd ; not only in Asia, 
but at a great; distance from our native country, in FeloponneeuSi 
Bueotia, and j£tolia, during the wara against Philip, Antiochus, and 
the j£toiianB. Perhaps some one may ask, what then are your 
pretensiona^ Since you force me to explain myself, they are aa 
follow: If, in repulsing AntiochuB beyond mount Taurus, your in- 
tention was to seize upon that country, in order to unite it to your 
empire,! could not wish forbetterueighbours,uone being more able 
to secure my dominions. But if you are resolved to resign it, and 
to recall your aimies from thence, 1 dare presume to say, that none 
of your allies deserve to derive advantage from your conquests bet- 
ter than myself. Yet (some may observe) it is great and glorious 
to dehver cities frran slavery, and to restore them their liberty. I 
graJit it, provided they had never exercised hostilities against you. 
But if they Lave been warmly attached to Aotiochua's interest, will 
it not be much more worthy of your wisdom and justice, to bestow 
your favours on allies, who have served you faithfully, than on ene 
mies who have used their endeavours to destroy you .'" 

The senate were exceedingly pleased with the king's haranouei 
•nd ehowed evidently, that tiiey were determined to ifc every thing 
for him in their power. 

The Rhodians were afterwards admitted to audience. The per- 
son who spoke in their name, after retracing the origin of tneir 
■mity with the Romans, and the services they had done them, first 
in the war against Philip, and aAerwards in that against Antiochus : 
" Nothing," says be, directing himself to the senators, " grieves u« 
so much at this time, as to fina ourselves obliged to engage in a dis- 
pute with Eumenes, that prince for whom, of all princes, both our 
republic and ourselves, have the most faithful and cordial respect. 
The circumstance which divides and separates us on this occasion, 
does not proceed Irom a diSerence of incUuations, but of conditions. 
We are tree, and Eumenes is a king. It is natural that we, being 
ft free people, should plead for the Imetty of others; and that kings 
should endeavour to make all things pay homage to their sovereign 
sway. However this be, the cbcumstance which perplexes us on 
this occanon, is not so much the affair in itself, which seems to be 
of such a nature that you cannot be very much divided in opinion 
abont it, as the regard and defbrence which we ought to show to so 
august a prince as Eumenes. If there were no other way of ac- 
knowledgmg the important services of a king,your confederate and 
ally, but in subjecting free cities to liis cower, you then might b« 
doubtful, from the fear you nught be under, either of not discover- 
ing gratitude enough towards a prince who is vour friend ; or of re- 
Bouncing your principles, and tJie gl«ry you nave acquired in tho 



trof tbaBeiucoDvenieiiCM. Tbeiminorta) gods be praised, the 
rictoiy yon have bo ktel; gained, by which you acquire do lees 
riches than glory, enables jau to acquit younelvea easily pt what 
you call a debt. Lycaonia, the two Phrygias, all Pisidia, the 
CheTBonemu, and tbs country contiguous to it, are all in your 
hands. One of these proTinces is alone capable of enlai^ng con- 
■ijerab^ tbe dominions of Eumenes; but all of them together will 
equal him to the most powerful kings. You therefore may, at mm 
and the tame time, recompeiiBe very largely your aUies. and not 
depart from the maxims which form the glory of your empire. 
The same motive prompted you to march against Philip and Anti- 
ochus. A* the cause is the taxae, the like iniue is expected ; not 
only becaase you yourselve* bate already set the example, but be- 
cause yogr honour requires it. Others engage in war, merely to die- 
poesesB their neighbours of some country, some city, fortress, or 
sea-port ; but you, O Romans, never draw the sword from such 
motives; wlien you fight, it is for glory; and it is this circumstance 
which inspires ell nations with a reverence snd awe for your name 
and erninrs, ahnott equal to that which is paid the gods. Your busi- 
ness is to preserve that glory. You have undertaken to rescue Irora 
the bondage of kings, and to restore to its ancient liberty, a nation 
ftmouB tbr its antiquity; uid still more renowned for its gloriotia 
actions, and its exquisite taste for the polite arts and sciences. It 
is the whole nation whom yon have taken under rour protection, 
and you have promised it them to the end of time. The cities, aitn- 
•ted in Greece itself, are not more Grecian than tbe colouiea tbej 
settled in Asia. A change of country has not wrought any altera- 
tion ip our origin or manners. We, as Grecian cities in Asia, havq 
endntvoured to rival our ancestors and founders in virtue and in 
knowledge. Many persons in this sssembly have seen the cities 
ofGreece and those of Asia: the only difference is, that we are 
situated at a ftrtiier distance from Rome. If a difference in cit- 
mate could change tbe natere and diapoBitioti of men, the inha- 
bitants of Hais^Ues, surrounded as they are with ignorant and 
barbarous nations, should necessarily have long since degenerated j 
and yet we ere informed that you have as great a regard for Uiem, 
es if they lived in the centre of Greece. And, indeed, tliey have 
retained not only the sound of the language, the dress, and the 
whole exterior of the Greeks ; but have also preserved still mom 
their manners, laws, and genius, and all these pure and uncormpted 
by their intercourse with Qie neighbouring nations. MountTauruail 
now the boundary of your empire. Bveiy country on this side of 
ft ought not to appear remote from you. Wherever you have cai^ 
ried your aima.convey thither also the genibs and finrnof yonrgi>> 
venunent. Lot tbe Barberiens, who are accustmned to ilavei;, 
eontinua nader Uin en^tire of kings, ainca it is gndaful to tbMfc 
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The Qrerin, in tha nwdrocritr of Uteir present condiUon, tUnk it 

Elorioui to imitate your exalted BentimentB. Vint and nurtared in 
lierty, they know joa will not deem it a crime in th«D to tw 
jealoufl of it, aa you youraelvee are so. Fonnerly, thui own 
strength was aufflcient to MCiue empire to tbemi but now tbey 
Bnploro tlie cods that it dibt be enjoyed for ever i>]r those people 
with whom they have plaoea iL AU tlMy denre is, that you wiU 
be pleased to protect, by the power of your anus, their liberties, as 
they are now no longer able to defeitd them by their own. But, 
taya Bomebody,some of those cities have &vout«d Antiocfaus. Had 
not the others favoured Philip abo ; and the Tarentines Pyrriim t 
To cite but ooe people, Carthage, ^nr enemy as well aa rintl, en- 
joy^s ita liberties and laws. Conadsr, Patben, the enswementfl 
whichthisezamplelaye you under. WillyoueoncedetoEiuniMies's 
ambition (I b^ fiia pudon fi>r the exprsssioa) i^at yon refosed to 
jrour own juat indi^patiim? Aefbros Rbodi&ns, in this, as wellaa 
m all the wars which yoa have carried on in our comitrieB, we have 
endeavoured to behave aa goed and faithfiil alliei ; and you are to 
judge whether we have really been such. Now that we enjoy 
peace, we are so free as to give you advice wliich must neceasarily 
tend to your glory, if you fidlow it, it will denioastrate to the um- 
Terns, that however nobly you obtain victorias, you yet know how 
to make a nobler ub6 of them." 

Dfdaudinir tbis sneecL, .. 

« bund itself 
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duties, of whose importance a , 
which, at the same time, it was difficult to reconcile oj 
sion. On one side, Ktatitade for the services of a king, who had 
adhered to them with inviolable seal and fidelity, mB& a strong 
impression on their minds: on the other, they earnestly wisbod to 
baveittbought thatthe sole view of their nndcrtakingthia war was 
to restore the Grecian dtiea to their liberty. It must be conieesed, 
that the motives on both sides were e;cceedingly strong. The 
restoring of every part of Greece to ita libertiee and laws aftei 
Philip's defeat, had acquired the Romans a reputation infinitely 
superior to all other triumphs. But then it would be dangerous to 
displease so powerful a pnnceaa Buraeaea; and it was the interest 



Antiochus's ambassadora were brought in after tliose of Rhodes, 
and all they requested of the aeoate waa, to confirm the peace 
which L. Scipio had granted them. They complied with theu de- 
eiie, and accordingly, some days aAer,itwasalso ratified in the as- 
■embly of the people. 

The ombasMdoTs of the Asiatic cities were likowise heard, and 
dM answer made to thom wis, that the senate wiidd ilfapitnli.jiiif 



BBttle the affain oi' Aiia. It was lold them in general, that Ljcao- 
nil, the two Pbijgiaa uid Mjaia, should tbcnceforwsrd be eubject 
to kiiur Eumenefl. To the Rhodians were allotted Lycia, and that 
part of Cuia which lies neueat to Rhodes, end pan of Pieidie. In 
both theM distribiitioDa, sacb cities were excepted as enjof ed tbeii 
frettdom before the battle foa^ against Antiochus. It was enact 
•d, that the reit of the citiea of Abik, which had paid tribute to At 
talui, ^tould also pa; it to Eumenes; and that auch aa had been 
tributariea to Antiochua, ahould be free and exempt irom contribu- 
tions of every kind. 

KuDienee and tlie Rhodians oeemed Terr well aatiafied with this 
Aradent regulation. The latter requeatedas a favour, that the ia< 
babitanta M Soli, a city of Silicia, descended ori^slly, as well as 
tbamselvesifrom the people of Argos, mi^ht be restored to their 
liberty. The senate, after consulting Antiochus's ambassadors on 
that he%d, informed the Rhodians of the violent opposition which 
thoee ambassadora had made to their request ; because Soli, aa 
situated beyond moont Taurus, was not included in the treaty. 
However, that if thev imagined the honour of Rhodes was con- 
cerned in this demaMithey would again attempt to overcome their 
reluctance. The Rhoidians retuimne the most hearty thanks once 
more to the Romans, for the great favours they vouchsafed them, 
answered, that it was &r from their intention to interrupt the peace 
in any manner, and retired hiffhly satisfied. 

The Romans decreed a tnumph to £niiliuB Regillus, who had 
gained a victory at sea over the admiral of Antiochus's fleet ; and 
still more juatly to L. Scipio, who had conquered the king in per- 
son. He assumed the surname of Asiaticus, that his titles might 
not be inferior to those of liis brother, upon whom that of Africa- 
nus bad been conferred. 

Thua ended the war against Antiochus, which was not of long 
duration, cost the Romans but little blood, and yet contributed very 
much to the aggrandizing of their empire. But, at the same time, 
this victory contributed also, in another manner, to the decay and 
ruin of that very empire, by iutrodicing into Rome, by the wea^ 
it brought into it, a taste and love for fuxury and effeminate plea- 
sures ; for it is from this victory over Antiochus, and the conquest 
of Asia, that PUi^ dates the depravity and corruptiim of manner* 
in the republic oi^Rome,* and the fatal changes which took place 
tliere. AdB,f vanquished by the Roman arms, in its turn vanquisli- 
ed Rome by its vices. Foreign wealth extinguished in that city a 
love for the ancient poverty and ^mplicity m which its strength 
and honour bad conaisted. Luzury,| which in a manner entered 

• ria. L ifM. B. 1 tAnKTklt,TldliTlenM. *Mi.d>JMa. 
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RonM ID triumph with the fuperb spoils of Aria, hroDght with hat 
in ber train irre^aritieH aad crimes of every kind, maiie greatai 
haroc in the cities thsii the migbtiest armieB coald have done, fen ' 
ia thit nunner »enj;ed the conquered globe. 



B^fieetioitM on Vie conduct qf&e Rxnuam mih r^ard lo tka Grenot 
tloiet, aiul Iht Ung* both 0/ Earope md ^tia. 

The reader bcffins to discover, in the events before related, out 
of the principal cnarecteristicB of the Romans, which will soon de 
termine the tate of all the states of Greece, and produce an *i- 
mosl genem! chanse in the univerBe, I mean a spirit of sovereigntj 
uid dominion. This characteristic does not display itself at first 
in ils full extent; it reveals itself only by degrees; and it is onl) 
by inseneiblo progreBsious, which at the same time ara rapid 
enough, that it is carried at last to its greatest height. 

It must be confessed, that this people, on certain occasions, show 
such a moderatbn and disinterestedness, as [judging of them only 
from their outside) exceed every thing we meet with in history, and 
to which it seems inconsistent to refuse praise. Was there ever a 
more delightful or more glorious day, than that in which the Ro- 
mans, aiter having earned on a long and dangerous war: after 
crossing seas, and exhausting their treasures; caused a herald to 
proclaim, in a general assembly, that the Roman people restored 
all the cities to their liberty ; and desired to reap no other fruit 
from their victory, than the noble pleasure of doing good to na- 
tions, the bare remembrance of whose ancient glory sufficed to en. 
dear them to the Romans? The description of what passed on 
that immortal day can hardly be read without tears, and without 
being afiected with a kind 01 enthusiasm of esteem and admiia- 

Had this deliverance of Ihe Grecian states proceeded merely 
from a principle of generosity, void of all interested motives; had 
the whole tenor of the conduct of the Romans never behed snch 
exalted sentiments ; nothing could possibly have been more au- 
gust, or more capable of domo; honour to a natitm. But, if we 
penetrate ever so little beyond tliis glaring outside, t 



ing to the ordinary rules of government, but at the same time very 
iwmote from that noble disinterestedness, which has been m highly 



axtoDad on Um pieaent occiwn. It maj be kffiiaed, tb&t th« Gis- 
otuw tbon abiuiknied thennelves to a atapid joy ; fondly imaginiii); 
tbat tlie; were reaQj free, becftose the Romani decloi^d tbem ao. 

Greece, in the tiiDea I e,m now Bpeakins of, wis diyiijed betweeo 
two powerai I mean the Grecian republics and Macedonia; and 
they were always engaged in war ; the former to preserve the re- 
mtiiu of their ancient liberty; and the latter to complete tbair 
■abjection. The Romans, beinc perfectly well acquainted with 
this «tat« of Greece, were feraibfa, that they needed not be under 
■ny apprehensioru from tbow little repubhcs, which were grown 
weak through length of years, intestine feuds, mutual jealousiaa, 
sad the wars they had been fbrcedito support against foreign 
powers. But Macedonia, which was possessed of well disciplined 
troops, inured to all the toils of wars, which had continually in 
view the glory of its former monarchs ; which had formerly ex- 
tended its conquests to the extremities of the globe; which still 
haritoured an ardent, though chimerical desire ot attaining univer' 
•al empire ; and which had a kind of natural alliance with the 
kinga of Egypt and Syria, spring from the same or^in, and united 
hvvie common interests of monarchy; Macedonia, I say, gave Just 
alarms to Rome, which, from the timeof theruinof Carthage,luid 
no obstacles to her ambitious designs, but those powerful king- 
doms that shared the rest of the world between them, and eepe- 
ciatlf Macedooia, as it lay nearer to Italy than the rest. 

To balance, therefore, the power of Macedon, and to dispossess 
Philip of the aid which he flattered himself he should receive from 
the Greeks, which, indeed, had they united all their forces with 
his, in order to oppose this common enemy, would perhaps have 
made him invincible with regard to the Romans; in this view, I 
say, this latter people declared londly in favour of those republics; 
ma^e it their glory to take them under their protection, and that 
with no other design, in outward appearance, than to dclend them 
against their oppressors ; and, farther to attach them by a still 
stronger tie, they hung out to them a specious bait (as a reward for 
their fidelity,) I mean liberty, of which all the republics in ques- 
tion were inexpressibly jealous; and which the Macedonian mo- 
nurchs had perpetually ifisputed with them. 

The bait was artfully prepared, and swallowed very greedily by 
the generality of the Greeks, whose views penetrated no farther 
But the most judicious snd most clear-sighted among them disco- 
vered the danger that lay concealed beneath this charming bait ; 
and accordingly they exhorted the people from time to time in 
their public assemblies, to beware of this cloud that was gathering 
m the West; and which, changinv on a sudden into a dreodfiu 
tempest, would break like thunder over their heads, to their uttoi 
destrucUon. 

Nothing could be more gentle and equitable than the conduct of 
the Romans in the beginning. They acted with the utmost mode> 



ntwn towirda neh states and natkna M ftddresMd them ftr pro- 
tection; they Huccoured them againHt their enemies; tooh the 
ntmoet pains in terminating their Sfierences, and ia euppresaiag all 
convnotioiu whicEi aroee amonffet them ; and did not demand tba 
least recompense ftom their aflies for all these services. By this 
means their authority ^^ained strength daily, and prepared tiie na< 
tions for entire subjection. 

And indeed, under pretence of offering them their good offices, 
of eDtering into their interests, and of reconciling tbem, they ren- 
dered themselves the Boverei?n«rbit«rBof those whom they had ro- 
Mored to liberty, and whom tney now considered, in some mesBure, 
as their freedmen. They used to dqmte commissioners to them, 
to inquire into their complaints, to weigh and examine the rea- 
sons on both sides, and to decide their quarrels : but when the sr- 
ticlea were of such a nature, thst there was no possibility of 
reconciling thera on the sixrt, they invited them to send their de- 
puties to Rome. Attei wirds, they used, with plenary anthority, to 
summon those who refused to come to an aereement; obliged 
\ them to plead their cause before the senate, and even to appear in 
person there. Prom arbiters and mediatora, bei:^ become supreme 
j udges, they soon assumed a magisterial tone, looked upon their 
decrees as irrevocable decisions, were greatly offended when the 
most implicit obedience was not paid to them, and gave the name 
of rebellion to a second resistance; thus there arose, in the Ro- 
man senate, a tribunal which jud^d all nations and IdngB, from 
which there was no appeal. This tribunal, at the end of every 
war, determined the rewards and punishments due to all parties 
They dispossessed the vanquished nations of pert of their territo- 
ries m order to bestow them on their allies, by which they did two 
things from which they reaped a double advantage ; tbr they there- 
by engaged in the interest of Rome, such kings as were no ways 
fbrmidame to them, and from whom they had something to hope ; 
and weakened others, whose friendship the Romans could not ex- 
pect, and whose arms they had reason to dread. 

We shall hear one of the chief magistrates in the republic of the 
Achieans inveigh strongly in a pubhc assembly against this unjust 
usurpation, and ask by what title the Romans are empowered to 
assume so haughty an ascendant over them; whether their republic 
was not as free and independent as that of Rome ; by what right 
the latter pretended to force the Acheeans to account for their con- 
duct ; whether they ii mijil ha [ilaoiril. riiould the AchKans, in their 
turn, officiously pretend to inguife into their afiairs: and whether 
matters ought not to be on the sam* footing, onboth sides? AH 
these reflections were very reasonably, just, and tmanswerable ; and 
-^c Romans had no 'advantage in the question but force. 

They acted in the same manner, and theirpolitics were the samSi 
with regard to their treatment of kings. The lirst won Aver to 
their interest such among tham as were the wealiast, and codm 



anmnr « auuumdbvs svocusobs. 



invbliJiM; uuT which was ft kind oif saf^^utu'd agwut otbcT kinga 
mors pomrfu] Uwu tbemavlTM : thej iticieased tEeir reTeuDea, oad 
enlarged their teiritoriea, to let tbem aee what they ini^ht expect 
from their piotectitHi. It was this which raised the kingdom of 
ParpmoE ta to exalted & pitch of grandeur. 

In the nquel, the RomaiM invMed, tqwn different pretencea, 
thoae ^reat poteotatee who divided Europe and Asia. And how 
haoghtdrdidtbejr treat thou, even before they had conquered! A 



powerful iaag, confined within a narrow circle b]r a private a 
Rome, was oolised to make liis answer before ho quitted it: non 
iinperioua waa this! But then.bow did they treat vanquished kingai 



They command them to deliver up their cbildreu, and the heiis U 
their crown, as hostages and pledges of their fidelity and good be- 
haviourj oblige tbem to lay down their anna; Ibrbid them to do* 



them, in atrictneei of apeech, only an empty title, and a vain ebadow 
of royalty, divested of all ita rights and advantages. 

Ws canoot doubt, but that Providence bad decreed to the Ro- 
mana tbe sovereignty of the world, and the Scriptures had prophe- 
■ied their fiiture grandeur; but they were strangers to tboee diving 
oraclea; and besides, the bare prediction of their conquests wet 
DO Justification of their craiduct. Although it be difficult to affiim, 
and still more so to prove, that this people had, from their fint rise, 
formed a plan, in order to conquer and subject all nations; it cannot 
be denied but that, if we eiamine their whole conduct attentively, 
it will appear that they acted as if they had a foreknowledge of 
this j and that a kind of instinct had detennined them to conform to 
it in all thin^ 

Bat he this as it will, we see, by the event, in what this so much 
boasted lenity and moderation of the Aomans terminated. Bzie- 
micB to tbe liberty of all nations ; having the utmost cont«npt for 
kinga and monarchy ; looking upon the whole universe aa their 
prey, they grasped, with insatiable ambition, the conquest of the 
whole world; they seized indiscriminately all provinces and kmg- 
doms, and extended their empire over all nations: in a word, tbev 
prescribed no other limits to their vast projects, than thoM whicA 
deserts and seas made it impoaaible to pass. 
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